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Preface 


Since mid-1974 the International Bureau of Education has been engaged in creating 
and developing an International Educational Reporting Service. This Service-IERS 
for short-deals with educational innovation, all deliberate attempts to improve or 
change the educational process, whether in the formal school system or the nonformal 
area, The aim is to provide educational leaders, mainly in developing countries (where 
the need is greatest) with analytical and descriptive accounts of innovations, in the 
hope that such information will enable them to plan and conduct their own pro- 
grammes with a better knowledge of the possibilities open to them. 

The IBE was able to start the IERS through generous contributions to a special 
account by a consortium of Agencies! interested in supporting educational change and 
reform in the developing regions of the world. For the most part, IERS activities have 
focused on a reporting system. As existing materials about innovation are gathered 
and selected, they have been annotated in an Awareness list issued every two months 
since August 1975. To supplement available knowledge, a number of case studies, 
inventories and practical guides have been commissioned, for publication in English, 
French and Spanish in the series ‘Experiments and Innovations in Education’. Over 
30 titles have appeared so far, drawn mainly but not exclusively from the experience 
of developing countries. And finally, to draw ideas and news together in a readable 
form, a bi-monthly newsletter, /nnovation was begun in June 1975. 

The IERS programme is based on a networking approach, which is to say that co- 
operative action by international, regional and national centres is favoured above 
centralized operations. In particular, the four Unesco Regional Offices for Education 
in Africa, the Arab States, Asia and Latin America have developed regional flows of 
information about educational innovation which are now becoming the major com- 
ponents of a world-wide system of exchanges. 

From the outset, however, it was anticipated that a work such as the present one 
would eventually be necessary, and IERS has moved in this direction through the 
gradual accrual of its information base. Unlike some of the earlier work in the field, 
quoted in this book, the case studies here preceded the book as pamphlets rather than 
being incorporated into it. 

This amount of background is necessary to explain and present the study by 
Ronald Havelock and Michael Huberman. The function of reporting on innovation 
constantly raises questions about the change process in education as well as value- 
loaded questions about the quality, durability or transferability of particular in- 
itiatives. These problems have given rise to a considerable theoretical literature in 
which research workers have tried to explain change phenomena in order to. hel 
practitioners better to organize for change. However. most of this work relat : 
industrialized countries, and tends to reach a degree of abstraction or manele 
which reduces its applicability in a programme such as the IERS. It was cena 
1 jnicef, the aid agencies of Canada, Swe ^ Uni . 

peer the International Development eru и а Чоп, the United States ог 

a) and the Ford Foundation, 


therefore, as an underpinning element for the reporting service, that the IBE should 
turn to competent specialists and ask them to study the innovation process in develop- 
ing countries. The present volume is the result. 

The two authors need little introduction. They have served as consultants to 
various United States agencies and internationally to the OECD and Unesco. Both 
have also been associated with the development of the IERS in the IBE. Ж: 

Dr. Ronald Havelock, of the Centre for Research on the Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge at Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, has established his place as a student 
of the diffusion process in the social field. Among his most important works are 
Planning for innovation through the dissemination and utilization of knowledge 
(1969); Training for change agents: a guide to the design of training programs in 
education and other fields (1972); and The change agents’ guide to innovation їп 
education. 

Dr. Michael Huberman is professor and director of the section for educational 
sciences in the University of Geneva; alongside his experimental work in Geneva 
itself, he retains an active interest in international education, and an initial study 
he prepared for the IBE in 1973, Understanding change in education: an introduction 
may, like Dr. Havelock’s Planning for innovation through the dissemination and 
utilization of knowledge, be considered a precursor of the present, much further 
reaching study. More recently, he has centred his work on adult and, in particular, on 
teacher learning and change. This research is reported in Some models of adult 
learning and adult change (1975). j 

This study is a reflective outcome of work on educational change in developing 
countries. It is being disseminated by the IBE and Unesco's Regional Offices for 
Education in the hope that it may stimulate interest in the process of change ше 
merely the form or content of innovations), so that a more experimental an 
evaluative approach may emerge in the search for better systems of education. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Objectives and overview 


FIELD AND FOCUS OF STUDY 


This is a study of the process of educational change in developing countries. By look- 
ing at several different sources of information about educational innovations and by 
inserting them in a conceptual framework, we try to explain how educational change 
occurs in different settings, why it occurs in the ways it does and some of the implica- 
T ing change in developing countries. 

T eim d iier am Шш: notably the ‘why’ of educational change, it is 
necessary to formulate some theoretical propositions. Masses of information without 
any organizing principles are useless either in putting that information together or in 
applying it to practical situations. In this study, the theoretical chapters are meant 
first to provide a framework for documenting how change takes place, then to inter- 
pret this documentation in a way that accounts for the different patterns which 
emerge. Finally, the theory is designed to predict how future plans for change are 
likely to turn out. These predictions should allow us to organize better the planning 
and execution of innovations in various local settings. x | 

We present our theory in a deliberately tentative and preliminary form. The topic 
is far too broad and complex for all its aspects to be accounted for, at least at this 
stage of the work. As a result, we concentrate on the usefulness of the theory asa 
framework for looking at the mass of information. we have compiled. There is no 
rigorous attempt to test and refine the theory against that information. This is an- 
other way of saying that the emphasis in this book is on presenting and analysing the 
wealth of data collected and on some preliminary ways of drawing practical lessons 
ss aly come from five sources: first, from the case study literature published 
within the past five years; next, from a stratified sample of detailed project evaluation 
reports written by experts or by inspection teams. A third source of information is 
a questionnaire administered to 81 technical advisers and national directors of teacher 
education projects in the principal regions of the world. The fourth source is a series 
of 27 interviews conducted both with a sample of the survey population and with a 
number of experienced administrators, experts and national officials. The final 
source of information is the recent theoretical literature of educational change. 

These sources of information are presented in such a Way as to interrelate what 
they say about the nature of different types of educational innovations in different 
Settings. They are also seen in relation to our emerging theoretical explanation of 
how and why changes take place. Our interpretations draw heavily on the concept- 
ual and methodological principles of a broadly conceived ‘system theory% and we 
have attempted to make those principles both accessible and readable to the non- 
specialist without over-simplifying them. In particular, we build on two sub-fields 
of systems theory: theories of information (cybernetics) and theories of development 
(notably the theory of genetic epistemology formulated by J, Piaget and the и 
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School). These concepts are then applied to the process of change seen both as a 
chronological sequence (origin, plan-implementation-adoption or rejection) and as 
a more strategic cycle of solving problems in social situations. One of the merits 
of this approach is that it transcends the false polarity of ‘developing’ and ‘develop- 
ed’ education systems, while taking account of the meaningful differences between 
various countries and various forms of in-school and out-of-school education. 


METHODOLOGY AND SOURCES 


The five sources of documentation for this study are enumerated above. Apart from 
the final source, the theoretical literature on change, it is worth elaborating on the 


other sources and on the way in which informmation from each was sought and organ- 
ized. 


Case study literature 


Surprisingly, this was the most disappointing source of information, less in absolute 
terms than in relation to our expectations. We conducted an intensive search in three 
languages for books, journal and newspaper articles and films which would shed light 
on recent innovations in developing countries. In doing this, we were able to draw ОП 
à considerable quantity of documentation at the International Bureau of Education 
and at Unesco headquarters, as well as on the network of regional centres. We were 
interested in the following type of documentation: 


- Studies which, in general, focused less on the content of an innovation than on 
the process of its origins and implementation; TAR, 
- studies both of locally initiated innovations and of nationally initiated projects; 

- innovations which received external assistance, as well as those which did not; 

- case studies including a detailed account of the sequence of events and the con- 
figuration of events during the life of an innovation; 

- studies written by on-the-spot observers, rather than a posteriori accounts on the 
part of external researchers, " 

These criteria proved hard to meet. Most reports were found to deal with m 
content of change (rural vocational training, use of instructional media, functiona 
literacy, curriculum reform at the primary or secondary school levels, teacher Mes 
tion, etc.) and very few with the process. There were few accounts of locally initiate d 
innovations; most studies reported either on large-scale projects or on innovation 
assisted by some form of external expertise and finance. There were no recent ethno 
logical studies, and even fewer after-the-fact analyses than anticipated. This situation 
obliged us both to draw heavily on the few in-depth studies available (1) and to rely 
on the interviews, project evaluation reports and questionnaire responses for the 
greater part of our ‘process’ information. 


Project evaluation reports 


This proved to be a rich and untapped source of information. These reports are in- 
depth evaluations of projects which have been assisted with expertise, facilities and 
materials or equipment by bilateral and international agencies. The evaluations are 
conducted by teams of experts who have aided the projects, by teams of outside evalu- 


ators or by programme specialists of the various executing agencies and foundations. 
The reports often contain a good deal of information about thi 
each case. Obviously, names and places of Projects have bee 

A sample of 19 projects of varying types уу n kept anonymous. 
projects varied greatly in region, duration, fo. 
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and out-of-school; child-centred, youth-centred and adult-centred). From this sample, 
and independently of the content analysis, eleven projects were further analysed, rated 
and coded on the section of the questionnaire relating to ‘problems’ or ‘barriers’ 
encountered in the course of implementation (see Annex). As well as constituting an 
additional source of information on problem areas, they served as partial measures of 
reliability for the survey data. 


Survey 


Neither our resources nor time constraints allowed us to go into the field to collect 
comparative data on the many different kinds of projects which were relevant to this 
study. Nevertheless, we were eager to seek any opportunity to collect data on a num- 
ber of process issues from a reasonably large sample of projects. This opportunity 
arose in September 1975, when Unesco convened a week-long conference of Chief 
Technical Advisers and National Directors of Unesco-UNDP supported teacher training 
projects. Projects were from developing countries in all parts of the world (52 per cent 
Africa, 20 per cent Asia, 19 per cent Latin America), represented a considerable range 
in size and duration (from 100 to over 50,000 trainees, from less than US$ 100,000 to 
more than $ 1,000,000 per year in UNDP support), and covering a variety of ap- 
proaches from non-formal projects to institution building and reform to system reform 
to curriculum materials production and development. Most of these projects were 
innovative to some degree and most represented significant efforts to upgrade teacher 
training in the countries concerned. The CTAs and Directors were all experienced 
people in very responsible positions from which they could have observed and contem- 
plated most of the process issues with which we were concerned. Most of them, we 
surmised, would have experienced many of the ‘barriers’ which are likely to occur at 
one time or another in projects and many would have tried out a number of the strat- 
egies of managing innovation which we had identified in the literature. In short, this 
appeared to be a rather good group to appeal to for a great deal of information about 
the process of innovation. 

A questionnaire of 243 items (see Annex) was prepared in the three working 
languages of the conference (English, French, and Spanish) and was administered 
at a late morning plenary session on the second day, when nearly all participants were 
in attendance. Approximately 90 per cent of those in the session filled out the ques- 
tionnaire: the remainder appeared to be either observers or Unesco Headquarters staff 
who deemed themselves inappropriate respondents. Most respondents completed their 
forms within one and a half hours, and 81 usable questionnaires were returned, 42 
from CTAs and 39 from National Directors. Although CTAs and Directors came to 
the conference as two-person teams they filled in their forms independently and with- 
out consultation. Since all forms were administered anonymously, there was no 
opportunity to match and compare responses on a project-by-project basis. Neverthe- 
less, subsequent analysis revealed very few significant differences in the response of 
the two groups. 

The results of these 81 responses to 243 items were subjected to the most intense 
analysis over a period of several months. Many thousand interrelationships were exam- 
ined using various techniques from simple 2 X 2 contingency tables to multiple factor 
analyses, rotations, and plottings. For the most fine-grained analyses, where the num- 
bers were usually very small we relied mostly on non-parametric Statistics, especially 
the chi square (X?), and to indicate the degree of association between variabl 
‘coefficient of concordance’ (C). These are conservative measures w es, the 
to underestimate real effects. On the other hand, when we were 
entire data set and attempting to make more complex analyses ЖЫ 
metric measures, in particular to the Pearson product-moment corre 


hich are likely 
orking with the 
esorted to para- 
lation (r) which 
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may tend to overestimate true relationships by a slight amount. Finally, to analyse 
very large sets of items we resorted to the clustering technique known as ‘principal 
components factor analysis’. While recognizing that our data do not meet many of 
the assumptions required for some of these elaborate statistical procedures, we justify 
their use on the grounds that our purpose is not affirming reality in certain terms but 
rather the exploration and discovery of possibilities. In many cases these various 
statistics helped us to think through a number of alternative explanations which would 
not have occurred to us otherwise. We feel that this very flexible and tentative use of 
statistics is highly justified and desirable when working in a field such as innovation 
where the data base is thin and the terms of reference only emerging. 


The questionnaire. The focus of the questionnaire was the specific project on which 
the respondent was currently working. Within this context we asked for responses to 
four major sets of questions. The first was purely descriptive data about the project 
including: duration, number of trainees, type of activity, and level of support both 
from UNDP and the country itself (all were jointly funded to a degree). The second 
major set of questions asked for descriptions of the main stages of the project: origins, 
establishing and publicizing the need, setting objectives, then moving on to planning, 
acquiring resources, developing participation, implementation, evaluation and finally 
outcomes. Almost all these items were put in closed-ended fashion so that only a 
simple check among alternatives was necessary. This procedure was adopted both to 
save time and to ease the process of transforming the responses for computer analysis; 
its use was justified, however, for two reasons: first, our considerable background 
reading of case materials gave us a good idea of the kind of alternatives which would 
be most likely; secondly, as mentioned below, the questionnaires were followed 
up by extended interviews with selected members of the sample. These interviews 
covered many of the same topics but allowed the respondent to make a free and full 
narrative of the course of a project as it had unfolded in his experience. у 

In a third set of more than 70 items we attempted to gather within broad topic 
areas what appeared to be the most frequently listed problems, difficulties, or Фаг- 
tiers’ encountered in the implementation of innovation projects. This list is unusually 
broad in Its scope, covering historical, political, economic, procedural, social, psycho- 
logical, and geographic factors, and one special chapter of this volume has been set 
aside for their analysis. 


d The fourth and final set of items presents six clusters of five items, each represent- 
ing a different pers 


M Perspective or ‘strategic model’ of the innovation process as a whole. 
Ost of these items derived from previous items used by Havelock in the United 
States. The international dat 


a reveal some interesting similarities and differences 


which will be reported in the chapter IX. 


Interviews 


richest and possibly the t significant information. Well- 
conducted i à + ч У most signific. . 
interviews typically yield more information than questionnaires, and they 
9m response bias. Our sample of 27 interviewees came in 
the following populations: 


ү l advisers, А А 
of experience with dozens of different sre пети people with: 1020 year 


eople h ent projects in various regions of the world. These 
peop ave very often evolved their own theories of how change in education takes 


personal experiences with many cases. Even 


ten down nor formali 
th those which are. lized, they deserve to be 
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(b) National project directors, ministry officials and heads of teacher education 
institutions in developing countries. These are people with in-depth knowledge of the 
settings in which innovations occur. They are in many cases the originators as well as 
the executors of the project. Again, they have years of experience and varied ways of 
formalizing it that shed light on the change process. 

(c) Programme officers in bilateral and, in particular, in international agencies 
(Unesco, UNDP, ILO, WHO, FAO, etc.). Interviews were centred on officers from 
developing countries and on specialists connected with projects in our sample of 
evaluation reports. Having administered many projects and served as advisers for 
several, these officers had both a detailed knowledge of individual cases and an under- 
standing of the different patterns which characterized projects having similar case 
histories. 

The interviews were administered by means of a fairly elaborate interview schedule 
containing both closed-ended and open-ended questions. The primary objective was 
to go over in detail the projects which formed the basis for the questionnaires and 
evaluation reports, but we were also interested in previous projects, in other personal 
experiences and in the person’s own ideas about innovations in developing countries. 


STRUCTURE OF THE TEXT 


Although the book is divided into ten chapters, it may be more accurate to think of 
it in terms of four major parts as follows: 
1. Theoretical foundation (Chapter II) 
2. Theory vs. reality: an overview (Chapter III) 
3. Stages in the life of a project: 

(a) Starting (Chapter IV) 

(b) Planning (Chapter V) 

(c) Acquiring resources (Chapter VI) 

(d) Participation (Chapter VII) 

(e) Finishing (Chapter X) 
4. Gross analysis of process elements 

(a) Barriers (Chapter VIIT) 


(b) Strategies (Chapter IX) 
A brief rationale for each of these sections follows. 
1. We are most concerned that this be a practical book, and as much as possible a 


factual book, but we firmly believe that these aims are aided, not thwarted, by good 
theory. The theory put forward here is a simple one; it contains no technical form- 
ulae, no mathematics, and very few long words. It starts from scratch with very 
elementary notions of what human and social organisms are like and it builds from 
these systematically toward the much more complicated ideas of innovation, educa- 
tional change and national development. The hasty reader may be tempted to pass by 
this section to get to the specifics which follow, but in so doing he should be aware 
that he is by-passing the whole to examine the parts. In Chapter II we try to get to 
the heart of such questions as w/ty people innovate and where innovation is taking us, 
as individuals and cultures. 

2. The second part of the text, contained in Chapter III, tries to form a bridge 
between our theory and the impressions we derive from an analysis of specific cases. 
The theory is boiled down to three gross dimensions (infrastructures, authority, and 
consensus), in the light of which four project patterns are discernible, the 'alternative 
of grandeur’, ‘controlled expansion’, ‘crusade’, and ‘small scale-local’. 
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3. The third part of the text attempts an analysis of the major aspects of an innov- 
ation project from an imaginary beginning point to an imaginary end point. It is in 
these sections that we try to bring about a convergence of our various data sources and 
it is from these sections that the practising innovator or consultant may derive the 
most practical and specific implications. 

4. The fourth part of the text attempts primarily to make sense out of the two 
largest data blocks in the survey. Information about both barriers and strategies is 
scattered throughout the other chapters, but here each is treated as a whole. Both the 
‘barrier’ analysis and the ‘strategy’ analysis provide alternative ways of looking at the 


process of innovation to that provided by the chronological stage model of the other 
chapters. 


THE THEORY 


Our theory starts with the idea that people and groups are always aspiring to ‘сот- 
plete’ themselves or to ‘develop’ into something greater or better than what they are 
now. If we traced their pattern of energy output and activity over time as they are 
engaged in this aspiring, we would find that it goes in spurts or cycles, periods of 
rapid growth followed by periods of integration and consolidation. 

The theory also proposes that there is a growth sequence for all systems which 
begins at the lowest level with ‘relation’, i.e. being together in the same space, and pro- 
ceeds toward connexion’, ‘cohesion’, ‘dynamic connexion’ and, finally ‘dynamic 
cohesion’. When various smaller systems join to form a larger whole, as may happen 
when new nations are born, this whole process begins anew. The major thrust of the 
ess Process is to move systems toward higher levels of connexion and cohesion. 
куне е у v complete themselves, systems must continually borrow or 
inputs may come eu ^ environment; this receiving process is called ‘input’. Major 
remote environment (fe Tom the proximate environment (local) (inside) or from the 
isms for managing i oreign) (outside). Developed systems have elaborate mechan- 
include; processes E inputs from both proximate and remote environments; these 
adapting, etc Devel searching, analysing, evaluating, decomposing, Tecomposins, 
dames do hel Veloped social Systems usually have specialists and specialized 

ёр Manage inputs. It is also most important to recognize that successful 


input management requires t М à 
WO-Wa i be 
Iesource providers. y dialogue with other systems which may 


be su fco intemal process by which the system struggles toward completion can 
ledge, product. TOR Throughput is accomplished by a flow of ideas, know- 
System, The " anc’ service among the various people and groups who make up the 
inre “бое чү. d Which this flow takes place is the key to the difference between 
alios: А and less successful systems. We use the term ‘procedural configur- 

as the general term for this internal pattern of flow. The adequacy of the 


thi 
mni то depends upon the effectiveness of the system’s leadership and the 
system rua ich all members feel they participate and are rewarded by what the 


puts applies generally to out 1 ial ‘proximate’ 
ou puts also. Crucial ‘prox 
еа that а system provides for its members. ‘Remote’ outputs 
2 lete th i ich 
can be exchanged for vital арив, р е system or constitute surplus whi 


А Effective output по | ive input re- 
quires two-way communication with other mst е иш ИЕ IUE 
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thorough exposition on the question of input processing in addition to providing 
evidence from our survey and other sources. Similarly, the chapter on participation 
reinvokes many of the same concepts already introduced under the heading of 
‘throughput’. The final chapter, on ‘finishing’, brings back many of the concepts 
related to output processing. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS 


Patterns and realities of educational innovations 


Many of the educational innovations in developing countries involve a ‘major system 
transformation’. They are typically ambitious both in the amount of time, energy and 
material resources invested and in the degree of rapid and massive changes expected. 
In spite of such large-scale investments and expectations, few of these innovations 
appear to make a major dent at the national level in the educational or training prob- 
lem which they were designed to solve. They appear in many respects to be giant pilot 


projects. 
In these innovations there is generally a very rapid movement through the problem- 


solving cycle, from the initial assessment of the need for change to the design of a 
solution and the implementation of that solution. Implementation is rapid and wide- 
spread, and it is effected through existing administrative machinery rather than 
through informal or indirect channels. There is typically no trial or experimental 
phase preceding full-scale execution, which can be accounted for by the perceived 
urgency of the needs, but which often increases the number and seriousness of the 
problems encountered during and after implementation. 

Those who appear as key actors at the origin of the solution or of the initial design 
of the innovation are of two types: (a) external advisers seconded to the ministry or 
provincial education offices and (b) such well-placed ‘insiders’ as planning or ministry 
officials who travel frequently outside the country, heads of university education 
departments and close personal advisers to educational or political leaders. It is very 
difficult to channel solutions from ‘below’ into the councils where innovations are 
designed. 

Given the ambition of the project in relation to the country’s own resources and, 
in particular, to its capacity to process a great number and variety of information and 
decisions concerning ongoing and new programmes, these innovations run into many 
unexpected problems and often have unexpected outcomes which take them far from 
their original objectives. 

There is a wealth of smaller, locally initiated innovations which are not often com- 
municated outside the local setting. These projects often constitute a response to 
immediate and urgent problems facing the community, and they are possibly the only 
innovations over which there can be sufficient consensus to ensure rapid implementa- 
tion and durable adoption. The problem-solving cycle is slower and centres chiefly on 
the choice of an acceptable and practical solution which can show some initial benefit 
very promptly. The innovator often corresponds to the classic profile of the ‘соѕто- 
polite’, and the innovation moves far more quickly if this person has connexions to 
provincial officials. These projects are typically plagued by a near-absence of necess- 
ary resources and little prospect of finding more; this circumstance makes the initial 
phase of implementation more critical in determining the outcome of the innovation. 
Indirect, шогаш. os ро techniques of installing and spreading the inno- 
vation are predominant. Some of the more successful, more visible but less contro- 


versial local innovations are picked up by provincial or national officials and tried out 
elsewhere, sometimes on a far more expensive scale. 
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Four very approximate project patterns can be delineated: ‘the alternative of 
grandeur’, ‘controlled expansion’, ‘the crusade’ and ‘local change’. The last two appear 
to have a higher rate of successful and durable adoption. 


Inputs 


We divided our analysis of inputs into two subsections, one dealing with financial 
inputs and the other dealing with technical knowledge. It was impossible to answer 
the question, ‘Did higher levels of funding make the project better?’ but it appeared 


more varied use of media and a judge- 
€ project were more realistic. Level of 


е called the ‘economic troubles’ syndrome but, 
curiously, this cluster was not in th 


either from inside or outside. 


Turning to the patterns of technical knowledge utilization, we found few dramatic 
contrasts between inside and outside users; in fact all types of technical knowledge use 
tended to be intercorrelated and high use of Outside resources was quite highly corre- 

of inside resources. (The most interesting pattern which 
(Table 6.6), in which great reliance is placed on a combination of books about devel- 
opment, documents and site visits to projects inside and outside the country and con- 
sultation with outside experts. This pattern was related to coherent planning, empha- 


оп pos use of various types of media and a higher level of national financial 
Support 


5 h eaders in order to survive, If the project is national in 
Cope there must be leadership support at the highest level, preferably the president oF 
The | 15 Support must be more than formal or legal: it must be active. 
e eaders must show interest by appearing in public to advocate the innovation, by 
attending demonstrations and visiting classrooms, and particularly by using their great 
influence with the media to make Sure that the message is spread to all citizens. 
Yet leader Participation is not in itself sufficient; ideally there should also be very 
active participation f, 
nity. The Survey da 
pation and that tea 
levels of decision 
indicated that th 
level of working 


ta indicate that there were very few efforts to gain student partici- 
y on the lowest and most routine 
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ponents, a great number of logistical problems are encountered. These barriers are 
associated with difficulties of communication, co-ordination, and decision-making 
among various people connected with the project. There is a resulting lack of clarity 
in the structure for making decisions within the project, a lack of common understand- 
ing of the project’s objectives and delays in authoritations and deliveries of needed 
materials. These problems are worsened by a high rate of turnover of key persons 
associated with the project. 

Another series of barriers is due to a lack of human or material resources (trainees, 
trained personnel, funds, equipment), but much of this may be attributed at least par- 
tially to optimistic and therefore unrealistic planning. The problem of inadequate 
consideration to problems of implementation is frequently encountered in all sources 
of data, as are underestimation of costs, insufficient quality of materials and delays 
in the preparation of needed materials for which the schedule has been too ambitious. 
Problems of long distance between places and slow transport of materials may also 
result in part from unrealistic planning. Innovation can also be frustrated or distorted 
by a vestigial colonial education system, which is now grossly inappropriate to the 
needs of the country; innovators may underestimate the institutional barriers in their 
initial eagerness to introduce changes which are long overdue. 

There are indications that some of the advantages of external assistance are offset 
by problems of social relations and differences of cultural values between members of 
a team comprising nationals and internationals. Some of the data suggest that the most 
effective advisers are more likely to be diplomats and enlightened pedagogues than to 
be highly skilled and competent technicians. 

The pattern of problems in locally initiated and small-scale innovations is somewhat 
different. Such innovations are characterized by lack of resources, resistance to new 
ideas of practices on the part of many people affected by the change, lack of adminis- 
trative support, isolation and poor quality of materials. 


Strategies 

The survey included 30 items expressing various points which might be included in an 
optimum innovation strategy. Respondents were asked to indicate how far their 
projects exemplified these approaches. The results of our analysis tend to confirm 
previous research regarding innovation strategies and ideologies. The responses fell 
into four clear and distinct clusters which we labelled ‘Participative self-help’, ‘Diffu- 
sion’, ‘Power’, and ‘Open input’. 

The strongest cluster, ‘Participative self-help’ included items such as emphasis on 
‘local control over decision-making’, ‘responsiveness to local customs, needs, and 
desires’, ‘wide latitude for individual initiative and choice at the local level’, ‘self-help’, 
and ‘the belief that people ought to be able to solve their own problems with mini- 
mum outside assistance’. This cluster was also associated with relatively high national 
financial contribution, project origination and objective setting by people inside the 
country, and the early replacement of both outside personnel and outside financing. 
On the other hand, projects which followed this strategy also claimed higher use of 
sophisticated external resources. They also use various media extensively and report 
fewer social barriers to implementation. 

Closely associated but distinct from the above was the strategy of ‘open input’ 
which included such items as: ‘broad definition of goals’, ‘openness to recycling 
redefining goals and procedures’, ‘maximum use of all resources, national, local and 
outside", and 'search for new ideas from as many people as possible’. This ‘open 
input’ strategy was also related to high national financial contribution, use of media 
especially large group meetings, speeches and radio, and to an inside origin to +h + 
project. There was also a high correlation between the self -help and i T 
tegies and both tended to be highly endorsed b и SHA: 

y Our respondents. 
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isti ich we called ‘power’, involved ‘clear adminis- 
pulse eid Pm win am и of indir laws, rules and que 
eret pes и sanctions for failure to conform to project procedures or to p 
project objectives, and ‘involvement and direction by top political leadership : = = 
поре was clearly much less popular es em two Lac еше. Ја I 
roach which is still wide y used. It is 
me таче са and radio and it is slightly (г = .20) related to the level 
» peaks d approach, which we labelled ‘diffusion’, included саи. 
‘use of informal channels’, ‘techniques of persuasion’, ‘identification and use i бира 
and informal leaders of opinion’ and ‘the planned use of mass media to crea prid 
ness of the innovation’. The items in this cluster were written to correspon Panes 
main findings of the sociological studies of the diffusion of innovations ae high 
marized by Rogers and Shoemaker (3). This Strategy is also correlated wi 


rare in developing countries in spite 
notably the United States and Sweden. 
Finally, in this study we introd 

er 


я ate 
uced the concept of two-way dialogue as a separ 
Strategic alt native, predictin, 


g that a cluster would emerge out of such items ics 
funding by nationals and outside agencies’, $оїпї planning by inside and outsi xd 
perts’, ‘two-way dialogue between the project and others’, and an emphasis pa d tà 
back’. All these items were highly endorsed by our respondents but they failec ing 
emerge clearly as а statistical cluster in our analysis. Perhaps the most рош 
finding was that the single item ‘two-way dialogue’ was correlated significantly ae 
a low number of Teported barriers to innovation over-all. ee taa We 
Placed upon the importance of two way linkage in various parts of this boo veta 
expect that it may emerge in the next few years as one of the most popular way 


) ‘ : in edu- 
View the work of international agencies in encouraging national development, i 
cation and other fields. 


Outcomes 
In the short term, many man 
be attributed at least partly 
Siderable time, energy and 
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This is due principally to three factors: the too great distance between the desire for 
change and the existing skills or behaviours of the learners or institutions, the in- 
adequate attention given to practising and mastering these skills or behaviours during 
the life of the project; and the force of the larger environment in reducing the changes 
to more familiar and ‘digestible’ proportions. 

The precise nature and degree of these outcomes is difficult to asses in the light of 
the low levels of detail, rigour and reliability in the formal evaluations which are made. 
In particular, follow-up studies seldom exist. In relation to the specific objective of 
transferring responsibility from external to indigenous personnel and finances, the 
rates of success appear to be higher for smaller, well-planned and locally (as opposed 
to externally) originated innovations. Some of the conditions associated with good 
transfer of responsibility are (a) provision for support during the adoption phase, 
(b) gradual increase of practice and responsibility during the life of the project and 
(c) development of self-confidence and commitment to the innovation through a 
demystification of the ‘expert-specialist’ role. 

There is little precise or reliable information as to how and how well many of 
these very large pilot projects are generalized or diffused to other publics. Data avail- 
able suggest that there is a tendency to generalize rapidly, with little prior planning 
or negotiation, and to push such diffusion through the existing administrative chan- 
nels. This strategy can often signal many unexpected difficulties to come, notably 
increased resistance to the desired changes and subversion of the initial goals. Due to 
the perceived urgency of the needs and to the impatience to provide at least temporary 
solutions, some of the slower, less direct techniques for disseminating innovations are 
seldom used, although they show promise of bringing about more durable and more 
widespread change in the longer run. 


IMPLICATIONS 


In many ways this was a challenging book to write but it was also frustrating from 
two points of view. First of all, it was frustrating because the case study literature 
and the empirical research which we expected to find in rich abundance were not 
really there, and were especially lacking when we began to place the framents we 
had into our grid of major process elements, steps, strategies, barriers, and so forth. 
In other words, {we came to realize that the research literature in the field of edu- 
cational innovation was woefully lacking in most respects) For this reason, the pro- 
cess of innovation management must still be considered very much an art and not a 
Science; indeed, it is a crude art form at best! No one can be blamed for this; first, 
We had to try and to commit our errors before we realized that we needed to know 
more about how to innovate in addition to knowing what to innovate) Further- 
more, as can be demonstrated from the many hundred of conceptualizations, de- 
Scriptive formulae, and taxonomies of elements which appear in the next nine chap- 
ters, the subject of innovation process is extremely complex: there appear to be in- 
numerable possible barriers, potentially sound strategies, and countless steps from 
origin to ending. Hence a science of innovation process would be no simple matter 
to construct. 

( The second frustration emerged from reports and comments about the outcomes 
of innovations and the processes which were engaged in, especially as the pattern 
emerged from unpublished reports and the extended reflexions of experienced inter- 
national consultants. Our conclusion was that innovation is not practised up to th 
level of existing knowledge) Our findings paint a rather dismal picture of ЗА A 
and national efforts to innovate, repetitions of obvious mistakes or omissions. In 
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other words, the practice of innovating needs drastic improvement and we believe 
that this improvement should begin with a reappraisal by the international organ- 
izations of the true fruits of their labours over the last few years. The international 
network of experts which plays such an important role in advising developing coun- 
tries concerning educational innovations should be made much more clearly aware of 
the knowledge already available of the process of innovation, and they should rethink 
their approaches in these terms. This book is not intended just for the international 
network, however, for what applies at the international level applies to an even greater 
degree within countries. 

(From these twin frustrations we derive two sets 
provement of knowledge in this area, and the oth 
practice} 


of implications, one for the im- 
er for the improvement of existing 


For improving knowledge of the process 


First of all, there is a need for new and 
to date to generate case studies of inn 
and for the practitioner. Such a new 


far more ambitious efforts than we have had 
ovation which are useful both for the researcher 
Series of case studies should include at least the 


its implementation, diffusion, expansion, or demise. 
look very different in the first enthusiasm of their 
f their implementation. 

here is probably also a need for a few experimental 
trategies of innovation are deliberately tested and 
ditions. Beyond this, there is certainly a need for 
se studies and analyses of particular process issues 
various chapters of this book (e.g. analytical studies 
ce acquisition or participation). у 

e a serious investment by the international agencies 
on the process of innovation. 
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Print materials relevant to the process. There is a need for at least two kinds of print 
materials. One could be called process guides — practical manuals which tell the 
how of important aspects or steps of the innovation process were put into effect. 
These might focus, for example, on such issues as how to maximize participation 
in an innovation, how to acquire resources, how to create and use various kinds of 
print materials. The IBE, under the IERS programme, has already published a manual 
on how to conduct radio study group campaigns (7). In some ways, this might be a 
prototype of the kind of practical document referred to here. Another type of docu- 
ment which is needed is the handbook or catalogue which covers the many alterna- 
tives available within a particular category of innovation such as reading or elementary 
Science. Such a catalogue should systematically review the existing case study litera- 
ture for this particular innovation on a world-wide basis and should note the special 
conditions and problems associated with an innovation in a given type of environment. 
It should not simply make an uncritical listing but should provide substantial advice to 
the potential innovator, pointing to limitations of the information sources drawn 
upon. Such a handbook should also endeavour to inform the reader about possible 
ways of adapting an innovation for variations in setting, resources, and purpose. 


Training. It is a fact that the international agencies already expend considerable 
amounts of their funds to train, brief and generally support and subsidize an inter- 
national community of ‘experts’ on this or that aspect of educational innovation. 
In the course of our investigations we have had an opportunity to engage in extended 
discussions with many of these experts and we have no reason whatever to challenge 
either their sincerity, their effort on behalf of the developing world, or their wisdom 
as regards their respective fields. It became obvious, however, from our interviews, 
that many members of the network and their national counterparts are not well in- 
formed about the existing knowledge of the process and the management of inno- 
vation projects. It would therefore appear to be timely to begin infusing this know- 
ledge into existing training programmes, seminars, and conferences, and to establish 
special training events for the same purpose. Through such mechanisms as the Unesco 
Regional Offices, training in innovation process should also be provided for key inno- 
vators and administrators in developing countries, and national programmes of an 


equivalent nature should also be undertaken. 


Linkage ПОЕНЕ. Finally, there should be more effective and more adequately 
supported insitutions, media, associations, and informal networks to connect inno- 
vators (a) with each other, (b) with the world information base in their respective 
fields, and (c) with the sources of expertise on the process of innovation. It is not 
One but many kinds of activity which need support. First of all, there is a need for 
National and regional clearinghouses containing not only the world literature but 
also the names and information on the availability of experts and practitioners en- 
Baged in similar enterprises. There should also be newsletters, bulletins, and infor- 
mation services to supply a constant flow of information to actual and potential inno: 
vators, not just on the ministerial level but at the level of the local district as well. 
Ultimately, it may also be necessary to develop a new breed of international specialist 
who might be called the innovation process expert or the innovation linking agent. 
Such roles may emerge as part of an alternative approach to international co-operation 


for development, an approach which pays less attention to the substantive expertise. -—. 


of the so-called developed countries and focuses more fully on improving strategies 
and capacities for problem-solving, building consensus and generating resources within 
the developing countries themselves. Ыг X 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Social systems and innovation systems: 
a unified framework for understanding the 
process of deliberate change 


A VIABLE SOCIAL SYSTEM IS A MIRACLE: 
INNOVATORS BE HUMBLE! 


А change process warn us to respect the existing scheme of things, 
коз at etm and Pans to be serving me S MEL A cee meee for 
needs of its members at some level А e T ыз енне mab) ува 
might do more ати than good by weakening or destroying sat soci institutions 

: ; i ou never guessed. The fabric o 3 
кн чүзү т ус many generations (actually еа сема 
almost all cases); and most of its features came there for a reason. There ed 2 a 
innovators, if they mean well, first need to know what these sa псш jet 
values and institutions are; secondly, they need ee B о ЫЎ ep =з 
be affected by the proposed innovation; thirdly, they n “4 finall е need to 
into being and what functions they served then and d ui У а ве Such a 
consider, after all this, whether the innovation will do more cus in recent years by 
cautious anthropological approach has been suggested eg nod y iw Kee de 
Observers of international innovation projects. азап ane, e hto tlie отаси 
contrast the ‘technical assistance institution building approac te Кыр дөш 
and discovery’ approach which they favour. The latter зщ: agr tein 
functions are carried out in all social systems. Each nation spall ets se 
System of these functions. The first steps (in an т ову ed to баре out 
to explore the (others’) situation and discover the means ее as ym ^ 
the functions.’ A somewhat similar view is expressed By t P и ы 4 | 
Зећитасћег in his popular Small is beautiful book on d ven) aped : = 
veloping world (2). Any discussion of the implication of such views for rategy is r 

(2). Ar re cited here only to illustrate the fact that existing social 
Served for later; the caa prive atn which is related to their historical and con- 
ы don too often we ignore this history and functionality; it is too 
eas fu such things for granted as givens to which we pay lip service but, too 
ы innovators then proceed to act as if this rich and complex socio-cultural con- 
text did not exist. ast for innovators to behave in such ways. They must begin to 
PA аат aes sophisticated way about what social systems really are, both 
the smaller innovation systems which they are forming and the larger and much larger 
systems which they are attempting to penetrate and change. There are by this time 
many thousands of studies and reports on this or that innovation project. Collectively, 
We are sure that they contain the required wisdom to educate and inform a new and 
More effective type of innovator. We have read and tried to absorb some of this ma- 
terial in preparing the present work; but the material does nof speak clearly for itself. 
It is massive, confusing, and sometime apparently contradictory. We strongly believe, 
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therefore, that a book of this kind would have little meaning if it did not B 
its readers with some ways of making sense out of confusion. Our way is ое 
the explanation and then the application of a theory of systems. A theory is n 
essential for understanding many of the specific issues involved in innovation ie 
but without a theory there is no framework for understanding and making sense ou 
of such diverse events, facts and figures. We shall try to present this theory in a pe 
which is simple and logical. A good theory is not just for scholars, philosophers an 
scientists; it is also for practical decision-makers because (a) it separates experiences 
and findings; (b) it gives a basis for predicting what is likely to happen in a particular 
innovation project in a given country by pointing out the areas of similarity to о 
projects which have been tried in the past in similar settings. Finally, (c) a con 
theory should provide suggestions and recommendations for project directors an 
project implementers. In short, we believe, with Kurt Lewin, that there is nothing 
So practical as a good theory and in the pages which follow we shall try to demonstrate 
why this is so. 

The chapter is divided into nine Sections. The first provides the general theory. 
We start with some simple definitions and examples of what is meant by ‘system’, 


‘change’, and ‘innovation’, and follow this up with some clarification which should 
make the application to innovations in develo 


1 pact on the environment and on larger and smaller Уй 
tems to which this sytem is connected or of which it is a part. The evaluation pin 
interpretation of Outputs and their use for system redirection and self renewal ar 


also considered here. In the last two Sections we shift from the descriptive to the pre- 
Scriptive, tentatively offeri 


| ng models of what the optimal system and the optimal inno- 
vation project might look like, 


SYSTEM, CHA 


NGE, AND INNOVATION: 
SOME BASIC 


DEFINITIONS 


What is a System? 
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of the human being and his social system out of the biological. Social system con- 
tinue to evolve in infinite variety before our eyes as man seeks to improve his situ- 
ation on earth. Of all the systems known to us, the individual human being is the 
most remarkable, capable of innumerable creative acts, self-reflexion, self-enhance- 
ment, and indeed capable of both understanding and manipulation of many other 
physical and biological systems to enhance his or her own sense of well-being. The 
peoples of the world are of accord in respecting and desiring to enhance the well- 
being of all individual fellow human beings, even though they often advocate very 
different means for so doing. Nevertheless, it is in pursuit of such enhancement that 
humanity is ever organizing and reorganizing itself into social systems and subsystems. 
Sometimes these efforts fail and the separate human sub-units go their separate ways. 
At other times, the system becomes so strong that it overwhelms the individual 
members within it, subverting the goal of human enhancement. Furthermore, systems 
which have developed to enhance the lives of one set of human beings may find 
themselves incompatible or at odds with the enhancement of another set of human 
beings, and thus we have disputes, wars and revolutions. 

In any analysis of innovation in the developing world we are first and foremost 
concerned with the independent political state as a system. Thus, for the remainder 
of this analysis we shall use the political state as our prime example of 'system' even 
though the concepts apply equally well to smaller units of analysis. Some basic ele- 
ments of a political state are the following: the human elements, i.e. the people as 
individual members; the families (clans, tribes, sects), i.e. clusters of individuals who 
have stronger ties to each other through blood relationships, language, religion, 
common historical roots, or some combination of these things; the geographical 
regions; the economic interest groups, i.e. those who depend on one or another type 
of work setting to earn their livelihood, such as farming, mining, industrial production, 
etc.; and the political factions. A political state is a system to the extent that it is able 
to unify, inter-relate and harmonize these elements. 

The education system of a country is, in fact, a sub-system which in many re- 
spects has the function of bringing together the five elements identified above so 
that the political state, itself, can achieve the status of ‘system’ in the fullest sense. 
This is particularly evident in new nations. For example, by means of the education 
system it is possible (a) to create a sense of national identity through the teaching 
of history and current events, (b) to provide a common written and spoken language 
where none may have existed previously, (c) to instil a common set of political and 
social values, and (d) to provide the specific sets of technical skills which will allow 
a balanced and integrated economy to come into being. 


What does it mean to ‘complete’ a system? 

‘System’ must be understood as a relative concept; it is a set of elements which has 
some degree of unity but this “degree of unity’ may be weak, moderate, or strong. 
Systems which are being created or which are growing may be said to be moving to- 
ward a greater degree of unity or toward more completeness. Systems which are de- 
caying or disintegrating, on the other hand, may be said to be moving away from 
completeness, or towards a lesser degree of unity. Incompleteness of systems in human 
or social terms can be expressed in many ways. For example, ‘confusion’ or ‘disarray’ 
indicate a failure of various parts to come together. ‘Conflict’, “factionalism’, and 
‘dissension’ suggest another type of incompleteness which may be more institution- 
alized; they also suggest that the system contains two or more subsystems whose ele- 
ments are far more tightly bound to each other than they are to the larger system. 
Terms such as ‘need’, ‘deficit’, ‘problem’, or ‘deprivation’, on the other hand, indicate 
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still another kind of incompleteness in achieving a desired end state or goal. Some- 
times this is expressed by the term ‘underdevelopment’. 

There are several different senses in which a system may be said to be incomplete. 
First of all, it may appear to lack elements, i.e. to be too small or to have too few 
members to achieve the goals it has set for itself. It may also be too large or have too 
many elements, or elements which cannot be successfully integrated with the rest. In 
this case, moving toward completeness involves a subtraction of certain elements. A 
third sense in which a system may be incomplete is in the degree to which the el- 
ements are interconnected or interdependent, The geographical separation of the 
regions of a country, for example, almost always constitutes a severe problem for 
building or preserving national unity. 

A system may also be incomplete in time, i.e. unable to maintain itself at a satis- 
factory level of completeness from one time t 
of self preservation or maintenan 
that these preservation/maintenan 
of preservation is vital to an un 


taining equilibrium" and of ‘striving 
other, but not identical, because a 5 
being complete. То explain this dis 
additional concepts, system ‘openness’ and system ‘development’. 

‘Openness’ is that quality of a sy; 
either through rearrangements of inter: 


evident j 
intake (e 
elements (waste). To some 
dent political States achiey 


‘gh phenomenon; they are systems whose entire meaning is 
concentrated on the intake, Processing and output of people. Thus education УЕ 
pen and must organize themselves internally for the ШҮ 
are being educated from One year to the next, from one ski 
he next, and so forth. 

tibl А ) unfortunately has many different and not always com- 
patible meanings, but in the present context of ‘system development’ is used to refer 
пење atus which is, by some definition considered to be n 
4 À is "more satisfactory’. This ‘less satisfactory’ condi- 
tion may be in terms of materi cn d 
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quite suddenly at certain points in the life cycle and do not recur. It might, there- 
fore, be said that within the individual human being there are both evolutionary and 
revolutionary processes at work. Both processes contribute to what is called ‘develop- 
ment’. Furthermore, as the human system moves through these transformations, it 
retains its status as a more or less complete system at each level. Thus, on the one 
hand, the development process can usually be seen as a system completion process. 
On the other hand, if development brings about a major change in the constitution 
or configuration of elements or in the process of problem solving, it then becomes 
necessary to use terms such as ‘system transformation’ or ‘revolution’. 

Development in political states (i.e. national development) may be thought of in 
similar terms. At any point in time, a political state is a system whose elements cohere 
and harmonize to give some level of equilibrium. At the same time, there will be many 
gaps, many missing elements and many poorly connected elements. 

The sense of cohesion, of belonging to one country, will be stronger for some than 
for others. There will be serious shortages of manpower and material to meet the 
collective needs of social well-being and security. Perhaps most troublesome of all, 
some subsystems which are supposed to make a vital contribution to the whole will 
Want to go their separate ways, achieving their own cohesion and internal equilibrium 
with disregard, if not deliberate avoidance, of their potential contribution to the 
greater system. These are some of the basic and inevitable strains of nation-building, 
and they provide the context within which most efforts of educational innovation 


must be viewed. 
An emerging political. st 
underdevelopment may be, 


ate with such a condition of incompleteness or of severe 
for that reason, extremely dependent on a stable external 
environment to provide and replenish those missing elements. „Апу instability in the 
environment caused by such events as an oil embargo, a closing down of assistance 
projects or a world-wide inflation leads to greater strain on the internal elements, 
and imposes a continuing threat that the equilibrium will be upset either from internal 
Or external changes. Thus, even as a matter of survival, the political state strives to 
complete itself, to create or internalize as many of those missing elements as possible. 
For example, a country which has been dependent on grain imports to feed its people 
Strives to improve its own agricultural production by training farmers in the use of 
newer methods, by building a production and distribution mechanism for higher 
Yield seeds, by building fertilizer plants, perhaps by developing petroleum resources 
to feed these plants, and so forth. у 5 | 

Most often, development in the system completion sense is expressed in terms of 
quantitative growth or numerical increase of this or that desired element, e.g. more 
children in school, more schools, more teachers, more literacy, more production of 
a certain commodity. It is assumed that, as goals are reached for each of these ele- 
ments, the political state will achieve a more satisfactory level of equilibrium and 
Well-being and thus enter the ranks of the ‘developed nations’. There appears, however, 
to be no clear end to this development road. 

A brief look at these so-called *developed' nations is sufficient to realize that there 
is no such thing as being completely developed, for even the most prosperous and 
technically self-sufficient nations are striving for various kinds of reforms and trans- 
formations. Indeed, the most voluminous reporting on the subject of innovation in 
education comes from the United States, which by some definitions is the most 
‘developed’ of all countries. Thus it appears that, as development proceeds, the goals 
of development and of the system change. Sometimes, they merely expand quanti- 
tatively (e.g. more people trained, more school grades covered, more regions included), 
Sometimes they turn in other directions, new ones being added, old ones dropped or 
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modified. As in individual development, there are periods when this evolution is rela- 
tively smooth and continuous, but there are also times of uneven development when 
goals change rapidly and dramatically, when the old system seems to be no more, or 
when it has totally transformed itself. It is important to consider also development 
in the more revolutionary sense of a transformation of the system as a whole into a 
different kind of system either with different goals, with a fundamentally different 
structure, with a different set of processes for achieving goals, or perhaps some com- 
bination of all three. 


What does it mean to ‘create’ a system? 


Many of the developing countries find themselves in a situation where much is to be 
done from a very limited resource base. Hence they are really in the business of 
creating a system where none existed previously or where the previous ‘system’ was 
hopelessly inadequate to fulfil national aspirations. The act of forming a political state 
is the most obvious form of system creation; separate regions, interests, languages, 
ethnic groups and political factions must be brought together in some way, must see a 
common interest, and must work together toward the concept of nationhood. An 
analogous act of system creation must take place after major political upheavals and 
revolutions. Yet the creation of a new country or the establishment of a radically 
new political order usually will create only the ideal of a new system, not the reality. 


New subsystems for transportatio: icati i 
n, communication tion, and 
ses Forth must died Бе assembled. , commerce, health, educa 


А In no case will these subsystems spring forth in- 
aL a nothing; often they will emerge from the old and inadequate systems 
look внат existed before the political upheaval. А theory of innovation must 

Y at the process by which these creative transformations come about. 


What constitutes a system? Successive criteria 
From i 
a Pis 8. been said above, one point about the concept of system should be 
on their ма) v pue concept. All systems seem to be on their way somewhere, either 

Y to becoming more complete or on their way from being complete. al 


Systems can thus be said | 
‘ о fit somew ; ‹ > to 
total completeness’, here on a vast continuum from ‘chaos 


i А It may be helpful here to illustrate these abstractions by some 
sim : ese abstractions by 
ко ш drawings do not really picture social systems but they at 
simplicity and Es bs Concepts in a visual medium. The figures begin with extreme 
Suggests that gradually become more complex. Figure 1, for example, merely 

at a random set of elements scattered in a random manner through space 


do i 1 
me таа а system unless and until some rationale is offered for grouping 
: Figure 1 could also be labelled аб. 


FIGURE 1. Non-system: random unrelated elements. 


Й of 


There а; 

"less Мо systens Of completeness which distinguish ‘more developed’ from 

ing order: lation. Hs Gna countries); We propose five levels as follows in ascend- 
» connexion, cohesion, dynamic connexion, and dynamic cohesion- 


© 
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1. Relation is the most rudimentary criterion of whether or not a system exists. A 
number of persons or groups or tribes which inhabit the same region may be said to 
be related in a geographic sense, even though they may be only dimly aware of each 
others’ existence. Thus, for example, the various peoples which inhabit a continent 
like Africa may be perceived as one, albeit poorly articulated, ‘system’. The basis of 
a ‘relation? may be something other than geography, of course, as for example kin- 
ship, similar attributes or functions, complementary attributes or functions. 


FIGURE 2. Lowest order of system : related groups. 
2a | 2b © | 2 Q 
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Figure 2 illustrates spatial relations only. Relatedness could be on any dimension such 
as colour, similar or complementary shape, size, age, Sex, education, ethnic origin, 
political-religious beliefs, kinship, etc. Figure 2a shows A and B as belonging to a 
system but C and D more or less outside it. Figure 2b shows A to G as members of 
a system but H and probably I outside it. Figure 2c shows two or three systems, 
depending on how tightly we wish to define spatial relatedness. ABC and DE are 
clearly systems, but FGH may be one also; in fact A to H could be viewed as one 
system with either three or six sub-systems. Relation-based systems are often per- 
ceived as unified ‘systems’ more by outsiders than by their own members, but this 
perception itself may drive the members together toa higher order of system, namely: 

2. Connexion. When units or persoris with a given relation begin to make contact 
With one another, they move to a new level of ‘system’. In fact, the more contact 
there is on more levels with greater frequency, involving more spheres of activity 


h , 
and interest, the more we can say there is 'system . 


© © 


FIGURE 3. Connected systems. 


3c 3d 


Figure 3 illustrates a number of possibilities for connected systems. 3a shows minimal 
connectedness, weakest for A and D; 3b shows some of the variety which is possible, 
including multiple connexions (BC), strong vs. weak connexions (DE vs. BD), net- 
Works (BCDE) and subnetworks or cliques (CDE): 3c shows a highly interconnected 
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system; 3d shows a relational system (A to G) in which only two cliques are actually 
connected. Connexion starts with communication, but it ultimately involves much 
more: exchange of ideas, goods, money, people and processes. The more thoroughly 
interconnected the elements, the more they Tepresent a ‘system’ together. Indeed, 
the building of connexions is often perceived as the vital step in the building of viable 
nations. Such, for example, was the perceived role of the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad from the east coast of North America across the prairies 
to the west coast in the late nineteenth century. A similar involvement of transpor- 
tation systems in nation-building is still very much in evidence in the developing world 
today. For example, the emergence of Papua New Guinea as a viable and unified 
State probably depends to a significant degree on its national air service which is the 
only practicable and rapid link among its major population centres. 

3. Cohesion. When related and Connected persons or groups begin to develop a 
common identity, common attributes, common boundary, and a sharper awareness 
that they are parts of one common enterprise, a system can be said to have moved 
beyond connexion toward cohesion. From some points of view a true system does 
not exist until there is such Cohesion; it is certainly true that there is no self-awareness 
of system until this state is achieved but even cohesion is a very limited state. 


FIGURE 4, Cohesive systems. 


4a 4c 


B 
y three of the many ways in which elements can form a cohesive 


Big rte s rdependence; 4b introduces the idea of bonds 

undaries which keep the system elements together (such as shared values, 
common goals, or either voluntary or forced containment); 
at very strongly and highly interconnected systems will 


ion. When the parts of a system begin to be interdependent, 
€ each other and to perform tasks jointly, we can begin to 


identical) to B and then to C. It may Бе, fi ample 
n i У у бе, for еха 
that A has sighted a danger yet in a position to see; the signal from 
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FIGURE 5. Dynamically connected systems 


5a 
Emironment WARD Environment 


System 


5b б 
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B and C. It is only when a system reaches the stage of dynamic connexion that it can 
be said to have the potential for problem solving. Any sequence of connected actions 
involving different members of the system and leading toward some goal which could 
not be achieved by the members separately represents this dynamic connexion. This 
Status is suggested, although not conclusively established, by such systemic features 
as differentiated roles, division of labour, collective goal setting and planning. Dy- 
namic connexions cannot exist without the prior establishment of both connexion 
and cohesion. f 

5. Dynamic cohesion. An even higher level of ‘system’ is established when success- 
ful cycles of problem solving become routinized and institutionalized and when the 
members or subgroups of which the system is composed see themselves as inter-related 
and complementary parts of a living whole in which they participate and from which 


they benefit. 
6b = v Environment 


FIGURE 6. Dynamically cohesive systems. 


6a 


Environment 


m evolution it becomes increasingly difficult to offer 
Meaningful diagram analogues, but 6a may suggest some aspects of both cohesion and 
dynamism. The elements ABCDE not only affect one another but are able to provide 
feedback to one another. There is both a division of labour (input, output and me- 
diation specialists) and an interdependence of functions. 6b merely shows this at 
a higher level of complexity. 

No doubt, higher levels of system can be postulated, but these five are sufficient for 
an introduction to ‘system’ concepts. A final observation should be made however to 
relate this five-level model to the reality of innovation projects. A carefully planned 
project sometimes creates the illusion of dynamic cohesion in a setting in which only 
the barest minimum of connexions and very little actual cohesion exist. There is 


Moving up the ladder of syste 
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nothing necessarily misguided about such elaborate planning as long as it is ac- 
companied by a firm appreciation of what can reasonably be expected and as long x: 
real project results are measured in these terms. If, for example, a project seeks 
raise the level of literacy by means of radio study groups and then is only able to 
increase radio listening without measurably affecting literacy, it may nevertheless 
have served as a very important purpose in increasing the level of connectedness in n 
country. Connectedness and not literacy may in fact be the overriding system nee 
at that particular stage of national development. Thus a systems view of innovation 
which takes account of the level of system already present may allow us to identify 
a range of important and desirable outcomes outside the thinking of the innovators 


themselves and perhaps more important for national progress than the goals which 
these innovators had planned and worked toward. 


What is ‘system change’? 


System change is any event or action which alters the level of completeness or m 
rium. It may be the action which moves toward equilibrium or it may be the tr 
which threatens it. It may be growth but it also may be decay; it may be БШ 
but it also may be destroying. The various types of system change can be identifie 
in terms of their sources. At least seven types can be listed. кой 
1. Change from new inputs: new people, information, or actions which come is Е 
outside the boundaries of the system will always pose a threat to equilibrium. bs 
this reason, the most conservative and self-protective systems try to build and AR 
barriers against any intrusion from outside; all outsiders are perceived as poten B 
invaders and destroyers. Such a protective-defensive attitude is always at least a 
justified. There is almost always something unpredictable and hence dangerous a is 
new inputs. Furthermore, there are times in the course of national development wh 
4 preoccupation with internal processes is healthy. vs This is 
2. Change caused by continuing failure to achieve internal equilibrium. 
essentially the System-completing change process already described. early 
3. System development: closely related to system completing but more sn Т, 
Oriented to basic changes in the process and configuration of the system as a W 
4. System decay, including the exhaustion, erosion, or dissolution of compone on 
and of the system as a whole. Departure or death of key persons may be one comm e 
lype of system decay. Both the manifestations of decay and the measures taken 


E jous 
counteract decay are important types of change processes. Civil wars are one obvi 
item in this category. 


Output depletion: 
within the system a further 
by regeneration from with 
tion of mineral reserves is 


the release of persons or materials (e.g. exports) pic 
disequilibrium which must be made up in some way, ei ita- 
in or by imports. In developing countries, foreign exploi i 
l one type of concern in this category. Of equal чири 
is the ‘brain drain? which draws away the most highly skilled professional manpoW 
to higher paying jobs in more developed countries. | 
Fusion with other systems. When a system merges with another system, iss 
Sorts of subsystems are put in disarray and must grope for a new state of equilibriu 


involving many new elements, some of which will be incompatible. Unification can 
be almost as traumatic as civil war for the people involved. e 

7. Innovation: is a special type of change which could include any of the above 
types. It is best defined as ‘a deliberate effort directed toward the significant im 
provement of the system’. In what follows, we will aim at a more complete definition: 
butsince this entire volume is concerned with the subject, the most complete 
definition may not emerge until the whole has been presented. 
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What is innovation? 


It is proposed that ‘innovation’ represents a ‘significant new effort to complete a sys- 
tem or to create a system’. Starting with this simple formula, it is possible to build a 
reasonably complete theory of how innovation takes place in social settings, and 
particularly in this instance in the developing world. The four key terms in this for- 
mula are: ‘system’, ‘to complete’, ‘to create’ and ‘significant new effort’. The first 
three terms having been introduced in the preceding pages, only the fourth remains to 
be considered. 


What is a ‘significant new effort’? 


As noted earlier, systems strive for a completeness which they will never achieve ina 
struggle which is on-going and never-ending; they are continuously importing and ex- 
porting elements in an exchange with the environment; at the same time, systems con- 
tinuously readjust internal elements to achieve some level of equilibrium. Such changes 
are a natural aspect of the phenomena of systems at both the individual human and 
the social-political levels and are so commonplace that they do not usually deserve 
the designation ‘innovation’. However, when several such change phenomena occur 
simultaneously or when their frequency suddenly increases markedly, they are dis- 
playing one of the signs of ‘innovation’. | | | | 

This pattern is clearly displayed in developing countries which are attempting to 
teform their educational sturctures. Such countries almost always start with an exist- 
ing structure, often one which is left over from colonial times. In any case, this pre- 
existing structure is inadequate and incomplete. It allows а very small number of 
Persons to enter and allows even fewer to progress toa point where they are suf- 
ficiently trained for the technical, managerial and professional roles which the society 
so desperately needs. The major effort may be simply to expand this system but 
usually the expansion goals will be dramatic, e.g. to double enrolments at different 
levels; this expansion effort may well be significant but since it is essentially aimed 
at furtherance of the traditional objectives that were implied by the old system, it 
does not deserve to be described as new. In the course of many such expansion efforts, 
however, it eventually may become apparent that expansion goals (a) cannot be 
Teached by traditional means, and (b) may not be appropriate goals after all. Thus, 
as major changes in either means or end are introduced the project becomes an Чпло- 


vation’. 


System components у ; 

Most studies and documents which report on innovation are reporting on the sub- 
stance of the innovation; in other words, they provide descriptions of the new pro- 
Brammes, materials, practices. software and hardware which. are to be created, intro- 
duced and implemented. These are the missing elements ioi i šuppasediy bring 
the system nearer to completion Or to a more satisfactory equilibrium. Sometimes 
they may even represent the transformation of one system into another (an example 
of “system creation’). In education, such innovations may cover a wide range of 
phenomena including curricula. teaching and learning methods, equipment, school 
buildings, middle schools, community schools, comprehensive schools, open schools, 
administration, out-of-school programmes, electronic media use, teacher training 
institutes, educational research centres, curriculum development and production 
centres, and all kinds of non-formal and adult programmes. A list of the innovations 
Which are being carried out in all the countries of the world today would be both 
staggering and impressive, but to develop such a list is not the primary purpose of 
this document. Rather, our concem is with the process of innovation, that is, in 
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presenting an analysis of how innovation takes place in developing countries. This 
‘how’ is first of all a sequence of events over time from the origin of the need and 
of the idea that a change was possible, desirable or necessary to the final achieve- 
ment of the change which was contemplated. 


\What is the process of innovation? 


It is important to think of the process of innovation simultaneously in five some- 
what different ways: 

1. as a sequence of events over time, beginning with the first recognition of the 
need for and the possibility of change and ending with the complete instal- 
lation and acceptance of that change; 

2. a set of people and institutions who are tied together in some way as the 
creators, planners, implementors, decision makers and users of the inno- 
vation; А 

3. а series of transformations of ideas and resources into materials, practices, 
institutions, and actions; 

4. a problem-solving Sequence in which needs are recognized and defined as 
problems and in which solutions are subsequently discovered and applied to 
those needs, leading to their satisfaction; and 

5. a temporary system which is (a) composed of many integrated elements, a 
System which has (b) recognizable input, throughput and output subpro- 
cesses, a system (c) composed of people and institutions, organized usually 
on a temporary basis, to get the task done, finally (d) a system of functions 
and actions interrelated to solve problems around a focal need area. 

“The task of documenting innovation processes would be made easier if there were 
a simple and constant relationship among these different aspects. For example, ШЕ 
is always some identifiable sequence of events but this sequence may not correspon 
in a simple or direct way to any particular sequence of problem-solving e 
S£. needs may be thought of clearly only after a project has begun, and it МИН 
necessary to re-arrange the problem-solving process two or more times before im 
plementation is achieved. Furthermore, it is often difficult to determine exactly when 


* Project began and when it ended: most of the documentation which we are likely 
to find will be written before the 


tation has begun, and rarel 
evaluated. Similarl 
and the institutional 
Case to case; such 
for non-formal ed 
the traditional st 
(e.g. the classroo: 


s/ Аза system, an innovation 
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Elements of a theory of innovation process 


From what has been said above it should be clear that an {innovation process is a sys- 
tem within a system within a system and this can be shown on Figure 7, That is, the 
largest and most inclusive system is the developing country as a whole] This entity 
is the principal object of concern and its development is the primary rationale of inno- 
vative efforts in all spheres. Within this largest system there exists the education ‘sys- 
tem’, including both formal and non-formal elements; a principal purpose of this edu- 
cation system is to further the development of the country as a whole through the 
provision of skilled manpower for various roles and through the teaching to new 
generations of the over-all goals of the society and the means for their fulfilment. 
An innovation project is yet a third system within this system which comes into 
existence for the specific purpose of transforming and upgrading the education sys- 
tem. It is vital to recognize at all times the essential interdependence of these three 
levels of system in successful innovation. An innovation project may be better organ- 
ized and more coherent than the larger systems into which it enters but, as a highly 
visible intruder, it may find itself subject to various pressures and counter-influences 
from the larger systems. Some will be pressures to integrate, some will be pressures 


to separate) 


FIGURE 7. An innovation project is a system within a system within a system... 


== 


National system 


The larger systems provide the essential context within which the innovation 
System operates: they provide inputs in the form of needs, objectves, personnel, 
and resources of all kinds; it is also to these larger system that the outputs of the 
innovative system are directed, such outputs including new materials, policies, prac- 
tices, and structures, newly trained personnel etc. (The first task, therefore, for the 
innovative subsystem is to define for itself what will be its own procedures and de- 
finitions for essential inputs, throughputs and outputs. These could collectively be 
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А i in- 
defined as the procedural ес ан aol as bs go waynes Re 
i i m-solving proc $ 
rai icc eae са ы the еван in which they He y рейт) 
ration, by itself, is not a system іп the ynamic 
Ма аага ате cis of E s a system. To bring it to life, three other 0 
tial le ts are also needed: people, resources, and connexions. People are nee 1 
uk Sides die specified functions; resources are needed for input and demens 
я tebe about the desired transformations and to support the people; and бе 
are needed to bring the pieces together and to keep them together, to main Е 
integrity of the whole, and to ensure that the system on paper is a system panne 
with each part interrelated and interdependent with the others to fulfil their c wein 
mission. Connexions are also required between the innovative system and d | 
of resources; some of the most important resource suppliers belong to the ms 
systems, the education system and the politic-social system of the country as a w di 
but some important suppliers are also external. Finally, connexions are ps me 
the output side to ensure that there are adequate channels of distribution and р 
ment for the material and human products of the system. 3 З "wem 
What we call *procedural configuration' is related to but not identical wit m 
official plan or proposal for the project. The latter usually appears as a UN 
and will sketch out aspects of the procedural configuration but usually only in не 
incomplete form. Efforts to improve project proposals are often aimed at making 
the proposal conform more closely to the procedural configuration. 


CLARIFICATIONS 


Quasi-systems: relativity of the concept of ‘system’ 
No system exists in an 

ne. In other words, ај 
they ought to go toge 
do not go together ve 
case the term ‘quasi-s 


y absolute sense, and the concept is more or less an sms 
ny set of elements can be described as a system if we ments 
ther for logical or any other reasons, even if these es à 
гу well in the sense of being connected or cohesive. In su А, 
ystem’ could be used. Many innovative projects do not gre 
all the criteria of being either dynamically connected or cohesive, but still des dis- 
the label of ‘system’ or ‘quasi-system’ until they reach the point of decay or hat- 
solution, at which no-one can any longer perceive any relatedness of elements W 
Soever. 


System size 


A system can be of 


any size. The universe itself is a system, as are the smallest a 
In sociological term 


" airs 
5, any pair of individuals can constitute a system. In fact, Pipe 
of individuals who live or work in close proximity almost invariably move ae 
‘system’ ladder to dynamic connectedness in very short time. This means, of co 


Й ; rk- 
that an innovation Project which brings together large number of people in pares 
ing relationship will inevitably be creating many hundreds of smaller, usually 
formal, systems as it develops. It is 


in size 
probably true that systems of a certain $ 
performing a certain fu 


but 
netion are more stable and more successful than others, 
social sicence cannot yet tell us what these optimum sizes are. 


Sub-systems and Super-systems 


, of 
It follows from the above discussion that all Systems contain and are made T at 
other smaller systems which can be referred to as sub-systems. It also follows thi 
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almost all systems belong to or are contained within even larger systems which have 
varying amounts of influence on their own functioning. In a period of national con- 
solidation, for example, the national government and the nation-as-system come to 
have a more and more dominant (and perhaps dominating) role in many of the sub- 
systems of which they are composed. At the highest level it is becoming increasingly 
clear to thoughtful people everywhere that the people of the earth as a whole and 
their governments together constitute one ‘system’, however imperfect and disunited 
that system may be. Internationally supported aid and innovation projects represent 
a visible, even if feeble, manifestation of that fact. 


Inter-system relations 

It also follows from the above discussion that systems live in an environment of other 
systems in addition to those of which they are a part. When they become related to 
and especially when they become connected to these other systems, it becomes 
Possible to speak of inter-system systems. In the present context, internationally 
sponsored educational innovation projects represent inter-system connexions; to 
the extent that these connexions lead to the solution of problems, it can be said 
that a super-system has been created which includes both the national government 


and the international agency. 


A theory of systems уза theory of change уза theory of innovation 

At the most general level, all of the propositions of this chapter belong within the 

framework of a theory of systems, but more narrowly we will concern ourselves 

with how and why systems change. Our ultimate concern, however, is not merely 
but to analyse existing theories of deliberate 


to describe these natural phenomena, naly ] 
changing to which we apply the term ‘innovation’. At the end of this chapter, we 
Will go one step further to suggest an optimal model or strategy for deliberate 
changing. Thus, we will attempt to apply the general theory at four levels of increasing 


Specificity and applicability. 


System creation 


A striking convergence of syste 
Juxtaposing two facts: first that to 
difficult, and second that innovation is а 


ms theory and innovation theory is produced by 
to create a viable social system is extraordinarily 
n act of system creation. 


WHY CREATE SYSTEMS? 


If it is so much trouble, why is it important to create systems anyway? There are at 
least two important answers to the question. First, many ofthe countuesior пацодаш 
the developing world are, in fact, involved in the process of creating social systems, 
taking people in a designated region (relational system) who neither know each other 
nor percieve any common purpose and often do not even speak the same language, 
connecting them, making them cohesive, pnd BH toig Рени duties pte 
Nected and cohesive. Furthermore, many of the new nations are trying to do this job 
in а very short time, hoping or expecting that somehow they can condense into a few 
Years or perhaps decades processes which took other cultures centuries. The activities 
connected with the creation of a national system will profoundly affect every aspect 
of life in that society and will also necessarily affect any educational activities, inno- 
Vative or otherwise. As part of the national system creation, there will also inevitably 
be the creation of countless subsystems including education, small and large business 
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enterprises, industry, agricultural and other types of collectives, a military establish- 
ment, and so forth. If all these are being created simultaneously, they will almost 
certainly affect each other, competing for scarce manpower and resources. 

The second reason why it is important to understand system creation processes 
is the fact that the innovative project itself is a system which has to be created, and 
this is true whether or not it is intruding on a fully developed society or one which 
is being created. An innovative project may start out as a concept in the minds of a 
very few people; the concept eventually becomes a document which is approved by 
various peope, most of whom will have very little to do with implementation. But 
after this, suddenly within the Space of a few months or at the most a year, people 
have to be assembled, uprooted from existing jobs wherever they were, assigned roles, 
and made to function as a working whole, supposedly as a dynamically cohesive 
whole. It should be no Surprise that it often does not work out that way. Even though 
it is relatively small and relatively simple compared to a national state, a project is 
nevertheless a system and it will have similar or analogous pains of birth. 


Precipitating conditions 


There are at least six conditions Which can be said to lead to the creation of new 
Social systems. 


2. Break-up. Often caused by military defeat or revolution in which an old system 
has been essentially destroyed. Another ‘break-up’ condition is the withdrawal of 
a dominant or ruling 
through loss of interest, economic or otherwise, or by moral, political, or military 
Pressures, A third type of break-up is the dissolution of a political state into smaller 
fragments. In most of these case of break-up, certain important parts of the old order 


will remain and will be incorporated as part of the new, but often this will be done 
with extreme reluctance and only becau 


task of new system creation in its totality, у d 
3. Aroused concern by the people as a whole. With the turmoil there is (USES а 
out of the suffering there Sometimes (but not always) comes an explicit or implic 


demand for order, for regularity and predictability so that the small things of life 
can go on. 


4. Mobilization of a concern о 
Organize itself around some set of ideals, ideas, or values, bolstered by a sense 
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Associated conditions of system creation 


Regardless of the source of new systems, there are certain phenomena which seem to 
be associated with system creation. These, more than the preconditions, are what 
should be most noted, for in these symptoms of the birth of societies we find many 
of the circumstances which make life difficult for prospective innovators. In the next 
chapter, we will dwell at length on some of the phenomena of system creation, in par- 
ticular the contradictions and the confusion which come with the mad scramble to 
put things together. On the one hand, there is enormous fluidity and flexibility, struc- 
tures being set up and torn down overnight, people changing roles and moving to the 
top and crashing to the bottom in quick succession. Newly created subsystems may 
have boundaries which are at one moment easily penetrable and open, at the next 
absurdly rigid and closed. There is an abundance of rhetoric anda shortage of almost 
everything else except people and problems. There are enormous gaps in the system, 
to the extent that sometimes it looks like a system, sometimes it just looks like some- 
body’s cartoon of a system, sometimes like nothing at all. There is planning for the 
millenium and a demand for immediate delivery. There is wild hope juxtaposed with 
despair. There are shortages of almost all resources but examples everywhere of great 
Waste of existing resources. ч ANEN 

The point about all this is that such a confusing mass of contradictions is com- 
prehensible as a symptom and natural by-product of system creation. First we need 
to imagine what it is like to have no system; then we need to respect the difficulty 
Of bringing stable and functioning systems into being, starting from scattered, dis- 


parate and often competing and warring elements. 


What has to be created? be'said 

At thi int i what has to be done before a system. can be said to 
ee paine eg Saad ы we refer back to the earlier definition of system 
and especially the discussion of ‘successive criteria’ of systemness. Essentially, a system 
can be said to have been created where there are numerous and persisting inter- 
connexions among members and groups; when there is cohesion in the form of shared 
identity observed, agreed, and/or obeyed norms, rules procedures, and laws; when 
there is a focus of concern and constructive action on common needs, especially 
for basic survival and mutual security; and, finally, when something which could be 
called a state of equilibrium has been established among the various elements. This 
equilibrium will be characterized chiefly by the reasonably steady and reliable flow 
of goods, services, and people through the various subsystems, and between the system 
and the neighbouring systems which make up its social environment. These are ob- 
viously rather broad criteria, and there is no one specific point at which we can say 
‘a system existed’ or ‘a system does not yet exist’. The discussions which follow re- 
Barding the development of systems and later the criteria for an optimal system 


Should provide further clarification. 


The illusion of creation 


Having said so much about system creation, we now must add that such a thing 

ardly ever happens in pure form: nothing is created from nothing. New Systems 
merge from old systems or parts of old systems or multiples of old Systems, and th 
new may be much more similar to the old than the new founding fa , e 
Willing to admit. This is especially true of the people; it 
are the essential subsystems of any social system and mo 
any major way in the transition from the old to the new 


\ г thers are ever 
is the individual people who 
St of these will not change in 
- Therefore, ‘creation’ would 
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be better thought of as a drastic rearrangement of elements which already exist. The 
more the system-makers recognize this fact the more likely they are to be truly inno- 
vative. 


System development (growth and transformation ) 


In our initial discussion of a system we have already introduced the concept of de- 
velopment. It remains for us to spell out some of the more important Si ear 
of that concept such as growth gradients, types of growth, features of organic growth, 


and critical stages. We will also consider Special aspects of innovative projects as de- 
veloping systems. 


Growth gradients 


Systems which are in a complete state of e 
gradient of zero. This is by no means a ri 
writings by various social critics, particul. 
Zero growth systems in which some sort o 
and nature and man and man. It is also t 
to remain remarkably stable in populati 


quilibrium can be said to have a growth 
diculous concept; indeed, many current 
arly the critics of technology, advocate 
f static harmony is achieved between Be 
rue that certain civilizations have manage 

on, territorial coverage, technology leyl, 
is becoming increasingly difficult to fin 
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Time DER 


i А h, 
Figure 8a suggest the ‘steady state’ just described. Figure 8b depicts linear growt 
ie. 


n :. 1 i s 
1.6. continuous increase at a Steady rate. Some types of planning in which reg 
Increments in staff, funds, materials, etc. are called for may fit this pattern. Їп fers 
contemporary world, talk about stable societies and stable economies, usually те 


to situations in which there are modest and predictable annual increases of ge 
Опе and ten per cent. Lending rates are also usually set as fixed percentages. 4 
trouble with linear models, however, is that they rarely apply very well either 


: г n 
Innovation processes or to the kinds of growth which are experienced by develop! 5 
countries. 
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planning period in which little is spent and few are involved; this is followed by the 
project organizational period in which more are involved at different levels and more 
money is being spent in larger amounts, especially for recruiting and publicity; then 
there may well be a ‘pilot’ period in which some implementation is done, a token 
number are trained, samples of products are issued; this in turn is followed by full- 
scale implementation in which larger and larger numbers are trained, vast sums are 
spent, and awareness and acceptance of the project expand throughout the country 
in a chain reaction (or explosion). It is doubtful that very many projects in reality con- 
form to such a pattern, even though there are times when projects do accelerate very 
rapidly. If this happens, it should be evident that there will be enormous stress on in- 
dividuals in key roles and an enormous stretching of any resources which might be 
Scarce, 


FIGURE 9. Growth gradients: complex. 
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Fi bably represent gradients closer to what is experienced 
Cai aei gi eleif pag B кучаш: Figure 9a is the S-curve of growth 


d the diffusion of innovative products and practices. 


(conservatives). The S-curve of innovation adoption is well described with many re- 
Search citations from developing countries by Rogers and Shoemaker (3). The S-curve 
may also describe, in a looser sense, the sum of activities and energy investments of 
a typical innovative educational project in a developing country, at least as far as the 


international involvement is concerned. Р 
Figure 9b may come even closer to a representation of real growth patterns, par- 


ti over a longer period of time. In fact no system can sustain 
ete eed long periods of time: there must be periods of consoli- 
dation, integration, or perhaps simply rest. We suspect that social systems are not 
unlike individual people in this regard; there will be growth spurts, when perhaps one 
Particular sector receives much attention, followed by periods where other aspects of 
the total system are allowed to emerge and bloom. If such spurts are summed across 
the whole system, the result will appear somewhat like the step-wise gradient of Figure 
9b. It may also look like the foothill gradient of 9c. In other words, there may be 
Periods of rapid growth followed by retrenchment as well as consolidation. Finally, we 
may have a ‘growth’ pattern such as in Figure 9d in which there are steps up and steps 
down. Again, this pattern may well describe the extra-national components of a well- 
Managed technical assistance project. It also describes, in a metaphorical sense, the 
Stages of the individual human life cycle. 

This last set of gradients is very important for our theory of system development, 
for they introduce four more important ideas: spurts, plateaux, transitions and cycles. 
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1. Spurts in the natural rhythm of development are periods of extremely np mo 
Sometimes such growth will involve only a single subsystem; sometimes the Fori 
organism. A great deal of the visible growth of Ve eumd takes place du 
rts, but the growth is sometimes more apparent than real. е М 
S Periods of rapid growth are succeeded by periods of minimal visible 
growth in which consolidation, evaluation, reconsideration, and Mes pant es 
be taking place. These may be times when the innovation is transformed or a ap E 
to meet better the realities of the System and the situation. They may also be tim 
which sow the seeds for new growth spurts. | : 
3. Transitions. Special Significance may be attached to events and circumstances s: 
the turning points from plateaux to spurts and vice versa. From the point of iden 
planning and forecasting it would be very desirable to know what are the signs a 
warn of such transitions, and to know what the probable duration of spurts an 
plateaux are for various kinds of systems. 4 
4. Cycles. Implicit in what has been said so far is the notion of cycle, i.e. a repeate 
pattern of rise and fall in activity, of plateaux-transitions spurts-transitions plateaux 
Succeeding each other in regular sequence. We Suspect that most systems grow i 


: ^ : : Р ot 
this manner, yet the planning of innovative technical assistance projects does n 
always make allowances for Such a pattern. 


Types of growth 


‘gradients’ discussed in the 


at least nine types of growth processes w 
division, strengthening, loosening, 
combination. 


1. Expansion is the simplest type of growth, su 
changes in structure or function. 


2. Multiplication Suggests merel 
basic structures or that more st 


ggesting ‘more’ or ‘larger’ without any 
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ying structure or function. Expansion may force m 
€ reverse may be true. 

~ IRER ures, 
5 reinforcement or solidification of elements, е 
which already exist, without changing the overall Si 
‘institutionalization’ to signify strengthening in a 


without changing the under] 
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describe what systems try to do. Balancing is a somewhat more particular term for the 
process of filling in the gaps, making up for inequalities or disjunctures between one 
subsystem and another. 

7. Differentiation is the purposive division of elements or subsystems in which they 
come to play complementary rather than duplicative functions in the service of the 
larger system. More developed systems are almost necessarily more differentiated. 
This is very obviously the case in the evolutionary scale of animals, but is thought by 
many to be equally true of social systems. The point is not without debate, however, 
Since some important ideological groups view positive development as consisting ofa 
Simplification, a drastic reduction in the number of statuses, subsystems, functions, 
etc. Such a trend would constitute dedifferentiation. It has often been observed that 
elaborate bureaucracies are major impediments to change. Hence it may be that 
positive development requires, on the one hand, a certain degree of dedifferentiation 
(which inevitably occurs in social revolutions) which precedes a new kind of differen- 
tiation. \ 

8. Integration primarily signifies the building and strengthening of connexions be- 
tween elements or substructures within the system; from connexions emerge group- 
ings of elements, networks, and structures. It is а particularly crucial form of growth 
for innovations and innovative subsystems at the point of transition after Aeon 
Spurt of multiplication and differentiation. It is important both to bind the s 
elements together and to tie them more closely to the larger (and older) D 
Which they are a new part. The opposite of integration, disintegration, may also : 
an important development process, a necessary precursor to many of the types o 
8rowth which have been listed above. 


9. Recombination is bl ixture of 
| probably а mi А ^ 5 
reintegration. It is perhaps the most vital and certainly the most interesting of all 


the growth processes and probably takes place at transition E p оеп 
Spurt. It is also а type of growth which is uniquely human je ee ^ S Pus 
tion may signify a complete change in goals or functions or s dw dieses а, 

һезе пїпе types of growth should also be considered in rela р | 
discussion of gradients. Some types of growth seem to be associate Е clearly with 
Spurts, e.g. expansion, multiplication, division, and еш же ES 
associated with plateaux, e.g. strengthening, balancing and усне ; in dh here 
May be some growth processes most connected to points о transition from plateaux 


lo spurts and vice versa, e.g. loosening and recombination. 


dedifferentiation, differentiation and 


Development as organic growth 2 ПОГИРТИВ 

TE iS ата 3 thé тай ‘development’ is used in the context of ‘developing 
countes bs cede becomes extremely subtle and complex. We do not know 
Where in the literature on innovation Or change or development we can turn to derive 
а complete and satisfactory definition, and it is for that reason that we devote so much 
Space here in an attempt to build one. First of all, it seems to us that "development 
hàs to be seen as an organic process, analogous in its complexity to the development 
Of the individual human being. For this reason, we have intentionally borrowed con- 
cepts from psychology and particularly from the field of cognitive development (4). 
It is important, above all, to view development as a process which is both natural and 
Organic. It certainly does not proceed along a linear gradient; it is most probably a 
Stepwise gradient involving at лаке kis all of the nine types of growth listed 
in the preceding section. It is commonly о served that developing countries lack the 
Necessary infrastructures for a particular type of development or to absorb this or 
that type of innovation. In fact, however, there are within a country many developi. 
infrastructures, each having its own growth pattern, competing with eacl ep 
Scarce resources and feeding each other as their capacities allow. А: ach omer Tor 
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i lop- 
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i i tem development can : > 
so predictable and reliable. Furthermore, sys 1 pec 
у виа EN controlled, and most certainly thwarted by the pue ded comers 
people. The question must therefore be asked, ‘what does it mean to plan A оазе 
growth?'. Clearly, it is necessary to move away from linear planning. It is : S ae 
ary to be more flexible and probably more opportunistic in the sense tha bes 
learn to recognize certain Symptoms of development and act quickly to ро dini 
as the occasion requires. Interventions to foster development probably ү, ie 
timed to coincide with certain ‘critical periods’ in the natural evolution of sy: 


м Е А і ch 
One of our tasks in this monograph will be to identify the signs associated with su 
critical periods. 


Critical periods 


Critical periods are times of transition or cre у а other 
more vulnerable, and exhibit more potential for change and innovation than ne 
times. They are also times of convergence of social forces, when certain needs ex nee 
rising to the surface, when many people are taking a new look at what they are, ge 
they are going, and where they want to go, System creation is, in a sense, the je 
Obvious critical period but, over the course of several years, several additional tens 
periods may be expected to occur which come, in a way, as rebirths or recrea 
building on the foundations, rather than the ashes of the old. pto thé 
Discussions of national development inevitably must turn at some point f the 
What?" The naive answer of the technocrats О 


n 
ation at which systems are more open, 


o-called ‘developed’ countries. This тс 
5, but in spite of the ideological and theto aa 
nswer, existing development efforts in 3e ah 
theory of development does not come can Re 
however; we would prefer to say that E 
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n by ‘development’ and orient their Pd aud 
€p could be taken without violent upheav ме 
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cal assistance at such points, especially in > 
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of this argument, 
Critical transition points at which de 
their goals, consider what they mea 
accordingly. Such a revolutionary st 
without undoing the system building 
the right kinds of international techni 
ging to bear the experience of other 
Sitions, might be invaluable. 


Innovation projects as examples 


of organic development 
Most of the discussion 


iv 
Second, they are planned not for suvi? 
but for self-liquidation, and third, they 
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transitions, critical periods. In one respect, however, they are clearly different: they 
are temporary. This fact makes the later cycles of an innovative project particularly 
problematic since these stages are, on the one hand, supposed to be leading to perma- 
nent integration of the essential features of the innovation and, on the other, to the 
termination of the work of key members of the team. What is involved is a critical 
period in which there is both a transition and a transfer, hence a juncture between 
а system which is dying and one which is dynamic and growing. 


Input Processes 

At the beginning of this chapter, the basic dynamic process of systems was described 
as ‘striving for completion’. In biological systems, equilibrium is achieved through the 
Constant or regular intake of material from the environment, familiarly described as 
food, water, and air. Vital elements are extracted from this material and the remain- 
der is expelled back into the environment as waste. The incorporated material, on the 
other hand, is supplied to the various subsystems of the body to make up their insuf- 
ficiencies, and a good deal of it is transformed into energy which allows on-going 
mental and physical activity, the latter impacting again on the environment. 

This biological systems model seems to apply quite well to various kinds of systems 
including nation states, business enterprises, schools, and projects of practically any 
Size, duration or purpose, including, most certainly, innovative projects. In most 
general terms the model is composed of two entities, the ‘system’ and the environ- 
Ment’, and three processes which relate the two, ‘input’, ‘throughput’, and ‘output 
(see Figure 10). It has proved to be a very convenient way to analyse what is going on 
in very complicated situations, and we will use it extensively in the remaining chapters 
to classify and explain many of the aspects of the innovation process. The next three 


Sections lay the basis for this analysis. 


FIGURE 10. The Input-throughput-output model of a system. 
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istincti i ironment: 
Figure 10 introduces another important distinction ор е bsc 
ys i A For simplicity we 
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i environ- 
ant to consider inputs from (and outputs to) both the proximate and remote 
ments as separate issues. 


Remote inputs 


i А imported 
For a country, remote inputs are principally those things which must be ing od 
from other countries. These may include raw materials, manufactured goo nie СОП 
transient visitors, immigrants and other such tangibles. What we will be m 


ней ideas 
sistance, training, new ideas, 


Over a period of more than 20 years; 
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ontinuity. Now а Unesco-UNDP project of three Wes 
€ conclusion. The Chief Technical Adviser apis trace 
in the same country 20 years earlier, of which |: out to 
It is predictable, however, that the country will ed within 
Some other source to fill the ‘gap’, i.e. its thirst for foreign exchange (7). ae (a 
a developed country, the continuing availability of outside funding can 


: innovation. 
certain kind of dependence based on Opportunism but with little effect on inno 
For example, Greenwood et al. report (5): 
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Sometimes this 
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ing countries after the 
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difficult to find baldly-stated examples in the official documents which report on 
Projects. An exception is the very personal and provocative account of a literacy 
centre in India supported by outside private donations (6). 


Proximate inputs 

Practically all technical assistance projects are now planned as joint endeavours 
between outside (remote) international or bilateral agencies and the governments 
concerned. Usually the idea is to provide most of the resources from the host country 
and to provide them in annually increasing proportions so that ultimately the project 
is operated, financed, and staffed entirely from indigenous sources. Performance 
in this regard usually falls far short of promise. For example, in the ten projects of the 
Experimental World Literacy Programme for which data are reported (7), only three 
national governments came close to spending the pledged amount (Iran, 254 per cent; 
Algeria, 94 per cent; Sudan, 94 per cent), whereas four spent considerably less than 
50 per cent. At the same time, the international contribution was nearly always 
€xpended in full, five over 100 per cent, only two less than 80 per cent. 

The largest input that is likely to be made from the proximate environment, how- 
ever, is not financial but social, principally manpower. The value of this resource for 
the success of the project will vary tremendously, however, depending on the demands 
of the project for persons with various high order skills and gifts. Often, the man- 
Power will be either volunteers or borrowed on a part-time basis from other fields (a 
Common practice in the Experimental World Literacy Programme). Such arrange- 
ments create acute problems in long-term maintenance of the activities in question, 
however, since they depend so heavily on good will, enthusiasm, and co-operative 


Spirit, intangible inputs which tend to be short-lived. 


Processes in input management 

All syste ish ways of managing ) t 
E ета p ope reasons. On the defence side, a system without 
ways of coping with input can be overwhelmed, invaded, and exploited by other 
systems in the environment (as happened to China in the 19th century at the hands 
Of the European imperialists, for example). Even well-intentioned inputs from remote 
Sources can have this invasive effect. On the more constructive side, systems need to 
be able to use inputs in internal problem solving, filling gaps, meeting needs, building 
Capacities, etc. At least seven input processes can be identified that a smoothly 


functionin 

system needs to have. р 

„А нме pent process is logically primary although not the most commonly 
ould have ways of scanning itself internally to 


found, 1 sh 

. In other words, a system А 
identify the areas where there are gaps ог weaknesses which can be filled by new 
inputs. These identified gaps then become the shopping list for seeking out resources 


in the i te envir! 

A анне. эл mechanism of some kind is also required so that inputs 
сап be acquired actively in accordance with need rather than in accordance with 
chance and the wishes of other systems. Less developed systems are likely to have less 
developed search mechanisms and strategies, particularly for reaching out to remote 


resources, hence the critical role of certain international agencies which specialize in 


information storage, retrieval and dissemination. 
3. Screening and critical evaluation must also be focused on the input flow. Unfor- 


tunately, in the very diverse and loosely researched field of educational innovation, 
there are few reliable indicators of what can, what should and what should not, be 
Allowed in, Furthermore, the criteria appropriate for innovations in developing 


inputs, both remote and proximate, for 


onments. 
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countries are likely to be rather different from those traditionally reported by experts 
on educational evaluation (who have worked almost exclusively in developed 
countries). In some areas the criteria probably should be more stringent, in other 
areas less so than those normally applied in richer Western nations with long-estab- 
lished school systems. 

4. Regulation of flow of new inputs is necessary to avoid the ‘invasion’ phenomenon. 
Thus there has to be some consideration of how much a particular country or à 
particular region can take at one time. No doubt, different systems have different 
levels of coping with new input, but if it comes in faster than it can be absorbed 
there is another danger of systems becoming immune to important inputs, to be 
wastefully careless with what appears, in the short run, to be an abundant resource. 
5. Interpretation and analysis constitute one of the processes also required to take к 
input to the stage where it is fully internalized and in use. Inputs do not always spea 
for themselves. It is usually important to find out where they fit best and to decide 
what implications they might have for a particular need in a particular subsystem. 
6. Adaptation is another important internalizing process, changing or тер 
external resources to fit the internal need situation. International assistance propa 
are usually sensitive to this need, so there is a dialogue and a number of compromis 
arrangements are made before a project if finally agreed upon. This is one kind nd 
adaptation Process. Sometimes, however, when international agencies are don 
to some overriding international objective (such as engaging in experimental projects ! 
functional literacy) and to certain procedures for attaining it, lack of adaptability 9 
the input can be a severe problem (8). f 
7. Finally, there must be means by which inputs are absorbed into the streams а 
ctivity which constitute the regular and routine life of the host system. In њи 
words, inputs must ђе co-ordinated with existing throughput processes in order to 
fully utilized. Obvious as this may seem, we find that many inputs in the form t- 
innovative projects can be taken in and maintained for their life cycle without affec 
ing (or sometimes even impinging on) the mainstreams of the host culture. Indee E 
intégration of new inputs is probably the process in which the most serious failing 
Occur in the innovations which we have studied, 


The necessity of input dialogue 


Input to a System does not usually come simply from a grey, undifferentiated expanse 
called the ‘environment’. In fact, it almost always comes from other systems, yam 
their own input-throughput-output processes and structures, It follows that ps 
Will usually have to be timed, structured and arranged to co-ordinate and match wi is 
the outputs of one or more other systems. Such co-ordination will not happen if it * 
left to chance. Hence there is a requirement for the system wanting to receive іпри 
to have back-and-forth communication with these other systems which have or might 
have outputs which are relevant. Figure 11 Suggests this aspect of input. 


FIGURE 11. Input dialogue. 
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The back-and-forth messages which surround the input transaction could be called 
‘negotiations’ or ‘feelers’. They may be initiated from either the sender system (on 
the left) or the receiver system. They are likely to consist of advertisements or aware- 
ness bulletins on the sender's part (e.g. ‘we have some information on non-formal 
education projects’ or ‘we might be interested in supporting some type of functional 
literacy Project for rural youth in your country’) or queries and requests for informa- 
tion, help, or products on the receiver's part (e.g. ‘we hear that you haye done some 
work on radio study groups: can you send us any literature on that topic? we are 
planning a new teacher training college: is there some way In which you can help ies 
this?"). Such feelers are, of course, only the beginning of a series of таланат 
questions, answers, clarifications, etc. which move either quickly or slowly toward the 
actual input event. 

Up to a point, the more there is of this 
after the beginning of the desired input, 


«rangements between sender and receiver, input can be put on a more stable 
Connexion) between sender and receiver so that the inpu 


H а nuin, 
Or mutually satisfactory basis. After a certain point, ог Де рыл, xim vs оі. 
ialogue may indicate excessive absorption in administrative : Р 
tance for whatever reason, on one side or the other. inputs to larger systems, 
Because innovations in most cases can be seen as заки Ше intreduciien of 
the quality, structuring and extent of dialogue gm m Ais in succeeding 
innovations is of crucial importance, and it is referred to 


chapters, 


i i tinue 
dialogue the better. In fact, it may con 
especially to assist in modification of the 

if necessary, or to solidify the relationship 


Structures for input management > 
As they become more differentiated, all systems tene Re тер ара Ад 
tems to cope with input, to manage thie: various procis on the dialogue referred to 
Section on processes in input management Laien e а велом and orientation 
above. Th i tructures will vary widely in complexi re stem may take an active 
If the fu ns ч en as very important, the liye иу erhaps 9 іп carryi 

mi неа des examining and approving every M e ү : P! i md 
im ^a vx par n case, there is likely to be a specialist o = sort atten ing 
ne е dialogue. ta oh eni and there may be one và = дч E with 
а е po func io ns identified. Some education sys ci may feel the need for 
special M RR id "innovation". Such departments will most often serve primar- 


У as input managers ог facilitators. 
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реппез to inp essarily good or bad about a system being ‘open’ to inputs, but 


There is nothing ie on this dimension and those which are more open, i.e. allow 
Systems e na s ducts, practices, etc. to enter from the remote environment are 
AN pee Tuition more NES, о the other hand, openness is likely to come 

ost by n infinite capaci i ә 
stem has a pacity to absorb new inputs, and having 


; s: no syste’ i i 
ад go ih es ariant kind of input, a system may require a ‘closed’ Period in which 
£ accordingly. Such open and 
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Throughput processes 


g inside. 
The most complicated aspect of any theory of systems Mri de jen ini 
In a sense, what goes on inside is not unlike what has alrea y Е, 
‘input’. In other words, within the system there must be a сш Hh Se 
people, practices, money, instructions, products, services, and so ; 


: called 
ments can be changed in countless ways and is frequently altered in ШИ т 
‘structural innovations’. In spite of long-standing traditions favouring one 


А : А : its. This 
internal configuration, there is little certainty regarding their relative merit 
very complex 
low. To some 


Я у upon 
ideology or a long-standing tradition or both, but it is also likely to depend up 
leaders who in 


is likely to be in a high state of tensio 
the procedural configuration not onl 


Flow within the system 


The question of flow is alread 
tirely, systems analysis can be the 


Я illustrated successively as they аге d 

with, by simple diagrams. 
(a) Permeability 

At the simplest level, intrasystem flow 
inside of a syst i 
Some things from crossing and allows o jals tO 
clusion to the last section, which may alternately allow and not allow mater! term 
pass. This allowance is the permeability of the intrasystem membranes and the 


FIGURE 12. Permeability is internal openness. 
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‘permeability’ may be used for specific elements or for the system as a whole. The 
expression ‘internal openness’ could also be used for the same concept. 

This concept gives rise to several intriguing hypotheses. For example, it may be 
that young systems, rapidly growing systems, or systems in the act of creation will 
have very permeable internal barriers, whereas old systems, highly traditional systems, 
or highly structured and authoritarian systems are very low on permeability. 


(b) Size and its effects on flow 

It is obvious that flow of any sort between the regions of a very large and geo- 
graphically dispersed system will be more problematic and slower than within a 
very compact system. However. if size is measured in population, i.e. density, the 
reverse may be true, at least as far as person-to-person flow is concerned. If, however, 
size means more elements then the conclusion would be that flow throughout the 
total system would be more difficult. 


(c) System differentiation and integration 

Differentiation inevitably means more elements, more subsystems, and more 
differences between elements and subsystem in respect of what they are composed 
of and what they separately are supposed to do. More difficulty might thus be ex- 
pected with internal flow for these reasons (see Figure 13). 


FIGURE 13. More differentiation signifies more internal barriers. 


ay 


On the other hand, increased integration impli 
reliable flows between elements. Having interna 
5 another way to define permeability. 

(d) Lateral flow vs, vertical flow 

. А social system may become differenti 
is through a mere multiplication of elemen 


Kind of f ich could be calle 
ow problem which cou e cal топ? 
also be called the problem of ‘federalism’, i.e. communication among more or less 


equal subsystems. each of which is more or less independent, and in many ways s. 
sufficient. Vertical flow implies a rather different kind of differentiation, namely 
into statuses, levels in a hierarchy, with each level upwards having more power and 
fewer members among whom it is shared until finally there is at the top one person 
Who has great power (Figure 14). Such differentiation creates special problems for 
the flow of information and, of course. innovation. It can be argued how much such 
hierarchical differentiation is good for a system. What is certain, however, is that it 
makes some kinds of communication very difficult. There is an illusion, strongly 
held in many quarters, that the task of the innovator is made much simpler if the 
innovator is granted power. Yet the literature contains many references to inno- 
Vations which were ‘mandated’ but somehow never implemented or, if implemented 
at all, with great distortions which undermined the innovator's true objectives. In 
Some cases it is difficult to accept complex innovations which are ordered, especially 
if these innovations seem to run counter to prevailing traditions or values. Accep- 
tance is further complicated when the higher status persons speak in a different way, 


es more rapid, smoother and more 
1 elements which are well connected" 


ated in at least three ways. The simplest 
ts or subsystems. This in itself creates one 
d "lateral or ‘horizontal’ flow. This could 
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FIGURE 14. Lateral vs, vertical: up rs. down. 


n 
have a different educational and cultural background, etc. What makes tapar 
Communication most difficult is the associated tendency for bottom-up "pint 
cation to be difficult. Lower status persons may communicate often to gud ba 
have power over them but the messages will be distorted, especially when imc sa 
news to report. The people at lower levels аге understandably reluctant nance. 
anything which might reflect negatively upon themselves or their own i ог, 
Hence, for example, when asked to report on implementation of an innovati de 
even more so on the Success of an innovation, they are most likely to m 
Positively regardless of the situation. This is a universal problem in human 


munication, of course, but it is especially true of bottom-up messages. 
(e) Interfunctional flow 


~ iated 
. The most crucial type of flow for systems which are functionally BM ^ 
is the flow from one function to another. As simple and as obvious as this eim 
is rarely simple in practice. For example, every country of the world has мее 
differentiated Subsystems and infrastructures dealing with agriculture, eco stan 
development, and education. These are Separate subsystems which can never vative 
alone as independent entities but must feed one another. Yet countless трик 
Projects report problems when they try to co-ordinate programmes which fit literacy, 
the responsibilities of different ministries, as is always the case in functional тета о 
and non-formal educational projects. Indeed, there are often severe prof etweet 
communication between colleges of education and the school systems; urricu- 
primary, Secondary and higher levels of education and between teachers and т inter 
lum developers concerned with different subjects. These are all examples © very 
functional flow. Figure 15 tries to convey some aspects of the problem m а that 
simplified way. Superficially, it is identical with Figure 13 but it must be realize іла 
^. В, C, etc. are units which must go together to make the whole thing work. € ere 
chain, each unit is now a link. No element can be subtracted and, furthermore, th 


FIGURE 15. Interfunctional flow. 
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FIGURE 16. Intrasystem or throughput dialogue. 
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elements time after time. Indeed the internal elements of successful systems are organ- 
ized and co-ordinated to do just this. The term ‘problem solving’ may also be used 
to describe these configurations because the missing elements can be seen as deficits, 
needs or problems whereas the elements which are created or acquired to complete 
the system are typically referred to as solutions. 

At the most primitive level, therefore, the problem-solving configuration of a 
system will have a minimum of two steps which could be called the "problem' step and 
the ‘solution step, as described in Figure 17 below. 


FIGURE 17. Simplest model of a problem-solving configuration. 


However the Simplicity of the figure is misleading. First of all, it should be noted that 


the two elements are dynamically interdependent, that is, activity in one impels 4€ 
tivity in the other. Secondly, tl 


the other in an endl 


FIGURE 18. An ‘open’ Problem-solving system. 
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Figure 18 adds two features to Figure 17, reminding us of the fact that all systems, 
but particularly innovation systems. are open, and that this openness may impinge 
on any element: both the ‘problem’ and the ‘solution’ components have to deal not 
only with each other but with many stimuli from the larger environment (input). 
There is a potential overload on each element: thus, there may need to be special 
mechanisms set up to regulate the flow of inputs and outputs. An innovation project 
in a developing country might need to have one such sub-element (or office) to man- 
age relations with the existing education system within the country or with the other 
existing social and political structures which are relevant and a second sub-element to 
deal with foreign relations. e.g. contact with various donor agencies, with projects in 
other countries engaged in similar innovation, and to centres engaged in research 
development, and production of materials as well as with other sources of expert and 


technical aid. 


FIGURE 19. A rational ‘open’ problem-solving configuration. 
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Human resources w ikine 
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notion of procedural configuration a little further 


Y proposing additional internal steps which may deserve specification. It is Ded 
the case, for example, that a situation initially presents itself as a clearly define 
Problem. More typically, it occurs as inadequacy, disturbance, or distress Lp pm 
to cry out for action but in a very inarticulate мау. Hence, it ud e ul to 
Separate a need-sensing function from a problem definition function. Furt паа 
the creation of a solution and the implementation of the same solution ор 
recognized as separable elements. It is further possible, of course, to pis Е 
elaboration in any direction. Figur 20 proposes an оа „Пе otitis dut t 

је actu i f some innovation projects. ver, 
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FIGURE 20. An elaborated rational configura 
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innovation works; the difference between a poorly, irrationally conceived configura- 
tion and a good one is likely to spell the difference between success and failure. We 
suspect that there are many alternative configurations which can be successful and we 
will attempt to discover and describe some of them in the course of this monograph. 

It is important to recognize that problem solving configurations in human affairs 
are variable and that some are much more successful than others. Many developing 
countries want to find ways to become independent problem Solvers, making the 
maximum use of internal resources, while reducing to a minimum their reliance on 
external resources. Therefore, an important area for innovation is the creation and 
testing of new problem solving configurations. 

Perhaps the most difficult act for an 
cedural configuration to which he has al 
to himself as well as to others that it is 


represents an attempt to change existin 
of creating entirely new ones. It remains a challenge, therefore, to design configura- 
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All i i 
es ye ge dl аа оп ће а that some elements are deliberately 
: n for granted or exist naturally. Џ 

T0 of progress in social science is not such as to indicate Y^ usc disi b 
ү the agriculture or the education system works. 3 

Bud ү search for optimal procedural configurations for problem solving it is 

5 * eene to steer a course between underplanning and overplanning. There 

is d es us that the so-called natural process can be improved upon by planning 

by | of a strategy in some detail, but a great deal of trouble can also be caused 

ning in so much detail that the plan cannot be followed realistically. 


Leadership 


RIEN ie that social systems come into being and evolve as extensions or expan- 
Node iie децу persons. For example, a person has an idea of what he wants to do 
help ир ors to fulfil a personal need, but he realizes that the additional services or 
which dues her person are required in order to fulfil the procedural configuration 
Done. + imagines as a way to fill the need. , Hence, through some means such as 
else ee ad, rational persuasion, love, deception, etc., he manages to get someone 
esu P. into his system. In any case there is no doubt that systems expand as a 
рб а kind of leadership or another and they tend to adopt or develop pro- 
ШЫ = igurations according to the aspirations and conceptions of particular 
Ree als. Even when leaders are appointed or elected long after a system has been 
tikon us stabilized they tend to be seen as the personal embodiments and care- 
Saks of the procedural configuration of the system as a whole; when the system 
stb well and produces desired results, the leaders receive credit; when there are 
Mine ms, the leaders are expected to make the procedural changes that would correct 
thel problems; when the system fails to produce or perform in fulfilling the needs, 
eaders are held responsible (unless they can find others to blame). 
1 A brief quotation from Orata on the very rapid and successful grass roots devel- 
Pment of barrio high schools in the Philippines is significant in this regard. In 


summj > 
mming up the experience he says: 


The experience of the barrio high schools 
f this adage. The fact is that there are 


There j 5 4 " 
Te is a saying that, ‘if there's a will, there’s a way - 
dership provided which, 
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in 1 hs М 
every single case, has been proved adequate to meet any situation ... (9). 
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second that athere are different wavs 
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а ‘ation depends upon problem-solving. 
on Г configurations) for solving problems, 
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ch emerges to meet a situation. 
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Y his followers: 


ch suggest that the most effective 


out leadership whi 
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cedural con 


ле tried, in every situation, to live by the principle that a good leader must be a good follower 
Ше. is not a single activity in which we, the leaders, acted in the capacity of overseers. When 
Was digging to do, we had our own shovels and used them. The leader must be willing 
ks his followers to do. He must live among them and with their pro- 
ost of the time, going to town only when I needed to work in the 
yor, Our principals and teachers and adult leaders all tried 


they did it, this kind of leadership. (10) 
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A quotation describing A comprehensive, locally initiated youth О па 
Indonesia provides another example of the function of leadership in both establishing 
and animating the procedural configuration: 


The key to co-ordination among various activities, co-operation among Paveena Eni 
and the evolution of a rationale and a framework of common purpose for all the nonw ПА raul 
as the education program was concerned, it appears, was the energetic leadership and SES ТОЛЕ 
to education of the Bupati as the chief administrator of the Tegency. The Dn Dela 
spirit of co-operation and co-ordination took was known as the Body for Guidance an ne Deco 
stablished by the Bupati by the Regency Кол, 
upati himself and is composed of personnel fro 


: 4 ^ А t c educa- 
all the government agencies at the Regency level which have direct or indirect roles in the ed 


E | uch 
ise leaders and the most successful projects, i0 
as ACPO, a multi-media rural education programme in Colombia, experienced a 
tinuity of such leadership over many years (12), 
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Innovation projects themselves depend very largely on the types of infrastructures 
which are established to implement the plan (which constitutes the expected ad hoc 
procedural configuration for the project). Again, ACPO may be cited as an outstand- 
ing example of solid project structuring: 


ACPO is administered from central headquarters in Bogotá. It has been directed since its founding 
by Monseñor Salcedo and has experienced continuity and stability of personnel at all levels in the 
organization. 

The institution is organized into three major divisions: cultural, administration, and radio trans- 
mission management. Backing up these three divisions are the financial office and the board of 
directors of ACPO. The radio division is responsible for the technical aspects of the radio network 
and also includes production of noneducational programming. The division of administration is 
Concerned with the personnel of ACPO; it controls Editorial Andes, ACPO’s wholly owned pub- 
lishing house, a profit corporation which produces ACPO's printed materials; and is generally 
responsible for administrative matters pertaining to the operation of ACPO. (13) 


It is important to point out that ACPO was a very large project covering a vast area. 
Hence there was a greater than usual need for structuring subsystems, but it should 
not be assumed from this example that structuring is an unmixed blessing. First of all, 
à project can be overstructured and overbureaucratized. It may also be that the 
Specific structures developed or accepted fit the procedural configuration very poorly. 
Finally, it may be that a subsystem is created which is so successfully structured within 
itself that it either tends to dominate the weaker systems around it or separates off 
entirely, adding little to the total welfare of the larger system of which it was suppos- 
edly a part. These last two possibilities, which are referred to as ‘suboptimization by 
systems engineers, represent a real dilemma for innovators because they bring aes 
Question the desirability of moving too far too fast with any isolated subgroup or sub- 
Sector С cation system. У 

А ne ered dM said about structures and infrastructures in ex 
сее та chapters. Suffice it to introduce these concepts within the over-all framewor 


9f system throughput processes. 


Participation as a primary throughput issue 
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at end. It is ал unfortunate chara s 
Conditions do not hold. Thus, individuals who are supposed to perform certain 
"nctions within the procedural configuration in fact follow much more narrowly 


Self-interested patterns of behaviour. In a sense they act as if the larger system did 
Not exist or existed only as an environment from which resources can be taken as 
required to complete or fulfil one’s own more private system. At one level or another 
Nis behaviour can be called ‘looting’, since there is a strong analogy with those chaotic 
Situations in the aftermath of disaster, riot and defeat, when individuals revert to total 
Selfishness as the only remaining rational strategy. The ‘looting’ mentality has been 
Noted by Bhola (14) in referring to the careless and exploitative way in which 
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a kind of organizing principle or ideology; second, as a basic set of messages to sys- 
tem members to inspire loyalty to the leaders. to the structure, and to the procedural 
configuration. i.e. as unifiers; and, finally, as measuring sticks to evalute the system’s 
Progress in achieving either proximate or remote outputs. 

It is important, however, to realize the limitations of the ‘goal’ concept as an in- 
dicator of system output First of all, goal statements tend to be official statements 
of intention, sometimes issued for propaganda purposes and to disguise or obscure 
real intentions and aims of individuals and systems. Secondly, even when they are 
issued with complete honesty and good intention, they are likely to cover only a 
limited range of the probable output of a system, that part which is seen as most 
interesting important, relevant, and legitimate to the people issuing them. Many of 
the major outputs of systems therefore tend to be ignored in goal statements be- 
cause of lack of interest or even awareness. Least of all is there likely to be a listing 
Of negative outputs, pain, suffering, loss, damage, etc. in any set of goal statements. 
Hence, in making a systems analysis it is preferable to identify the outputs in terms of 


benefits and costs rather than goals. 


Benefits 

It would not be appropriate to list in this space all the items which might be | egi 
‘benefits’ of a system, but some sort of limited schema might be helpful. In Ta i 
We attempt to build such a schema, recognizing its inevitable incompleteness. Д8 
table does not, for ће most part distinguish between proximate and remote benefits, 
Nor between intended and unintended. It begins at the top with the most obvious 
benefits and those for which there is likely to be the greatest world-wide sae ЈЕ 
Reading down the left column there is diminishing certainty either of what Э way 
definable as a benefit’ and what is even an ‘output’. In discussing ‘system : ene А 
We are referring only to those benefits which primarily aid tne eef em man 
tain and complete itself, regardless of the need fulfilment of indivi ae ee 
hand, all of the benefits listed for individuals could also be construed as very app 


Priate benefici tputs for the larger system. д А 
та | now on the horizontal dimension shows the same shift from the 


obvious and consensual on the left to the more obscure and pua on gius 
"Products and ‘services’ at the level of personal life Шш н ош oa 
of understanding or disagreement. However. we propose e о due a о 
basic products and services а system must pied ar à i 5 d 
tures, procedural configurations and leaders to match each of the күп тиц 
In effect, what we аге saying is that each need area aye ws is ре ОР 
fulfilment. Similarly, a society requires education for each ei s e = e 
and this education must be of at least two types: (a) general e E pe A R 
members of the system so that they can be effective consumers, an (b) specia ized 
education in the various skill areas implied (e.g. for food, the М aspects of agri- 
Cultural occupations, not to mention the various occupation o ood processing and 
distribution). We could also have listed education on the vertical axis as one of the 
self-fulfilment needs of individuals and as one of the needs of larger social systems, 
ut since we are always asking the question, ‘education for what?’ and since the 
‘what’ seemed to fit pretty well the listing which we already had on the left hand 
column. this seemed to be a satisfactory and rather inclusive way to cover the topic. 
Finally, at the far right end of Table 2.1 we include what might be an emergent set 
of outputs still only dimly recognized as valuable by most societies, namely the adap- 
tive and creative capacities of people and systems in each of the need areas mentioned. 
Such capacities may not be clearly seen as outputs in the normal sense of the word 
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TABLE 2.1: 


PERSONAL 
LIFE 
NEEDS 
(examples) 


PERSONAL 
FULFIL- 
MENT 
NEEDS 
(examples) 


SYSTEM 
SURVIVAL 
AND 
FULFIL- 
MENT 
NEEDS 
(examples) 


of the Variety and complexity of 
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A framework for analysis of system outputs as benefits 


Need areas Education Capacity ieee 
control for: (skills, | grow, innovate, 
structures under- improve or 
and pro- standing) develop 
cedural con- 


figurations 


Food 
Health 
Shelter 
Clothing 
Security 
Living space 
Procreation 


Sexuality 
Affiliation 
Achievement 
Aesthetic 
Intellectual 
Recreation 
Work 

Social support 
Community 
Spiritual 
Free choice 


Exports (to 
carn foreign 
credits) 
Connexion 
Cohesion 
Administration 
Procedural 
Configurations 
tructures 
Leaders 


ocietY 
івпій" 


ч s 
tic or quality of a system. However, when ia si 
uch a quality, it Could be said to have made 
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Costs 


In most respects, costs can be viewed as simply the inverse of benefits. Hence, 
working from Table 2.1, each square can be seen as a ‘benefit’ if there is a gain or an 
increase or an improvement of some sort, and as a ‘cost’ if there is a loss, decline, 
decrease or deterioration. However. this simple formula works better for some cat- 
egories than others. It is rather difficult, for example, to think in terms of educational 
costs as a lessening or lowering of skills and understanding in this or that area, 
although this sometimes happens. Costs are more typically calculated in terms of 
Specific resources human and material, which are expended, rather than in terms of 
needs which are not met. 

The question of cost analysis is made slightly more complex by considering whether 
Costs are ‘outputs’ or ‘inputs’. In many respects they can be viewed simultaneously 
as both, since they represent the energy, money and human and material resources 
which have to be expended to make the system work; hence, the investment is an 
input, while the resulting loss or deficit is the output. Obviously, such a formulation 
I$ not completely satisfying. 

It is furthermore not always clear whether a given output or effect of system 
action is a cost ora benefit. For example, a school building project which (a) requires 
à community to expend its energies in co-operation, which (b) requires it to use up 
local resources of wood, clay and metal, which (c) requires it to trade some of its 
excess harvest for other building materials or the employment of a teacher, has 
accumulated quite a list of costs which would appear to be very beneficial at the same 
time, both to the community itself and to the larger system. y 

The way in which costs of innovation projects are most frequently analysed is in 
financial terms. There are certain advantages to such an approach in that it then 
becomes possible to both add and compare costs for different aspects of a project, 
different ways of implementing projects to achieve the same goals, and aferen 
Projects, We need to emphasize, however, that the range of importan! ње а 
Project is very very wide, again as suggested by Table 2.1, and very few o! ud 
important costs are realistically amenable to even the crudest monetary estimates. 


Evaluation of outputs 


Discussion of benefits and cost 
Once again, reference to Table 2. 
in any summative and precise way а 


s has so far only skirted the issue of evaluation. 
1 will readily show the difficulty of measuring 
11 of the benefits and the costs of a system's 


total output. Therefore, evaluation first appears to require a pei id bien 
tive based on some decisions as to what is really important in à gites E vien 
and what is not. We have already pointed to the fact that it may be ме mis s 
to evaluate a system's output in terms of previously specified goals. sho Ж 
Such goal statements if they exist at all, may Бега осеги ззатопа рото, Nat elses 
added to the list depends in no small measure on the evaluator’s own values or the 
values of the people who ask for the evaluation. | The latter аге not necessarily 
Members of the system; especially in the case of international assistance Projects, 
the people who have an interest in the results are the outside agencies which have 
васати 0 the form of expertise, material and foreign exchange. 
In this case, it might be asked whose values are represented in the evaluation and 
Whose values ought to be represented E might then be argued that a donor agency 
has a right to know whether or not its contribution has had a desirable impact; does 
it also have the right to define what is desirable? Increasingly in recent years this right 
has been challenged. On the other hand, it is arguable that there are some values 
Which are more or less universal, such as those at the top of Table 2.1, ie. those 
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А alues, 
related to human life itself and the survival of the species. If Hue x ewe pons 
then it seems to follow logically that any project, regardless of its phi ee ` 
manages to have positive effects in these basic areas can be judged worthwh ЕИ" 

One of the worst pitfalls of evaluation is to base it solely on the iis vals it 
are most easily measurable. This, we believe, is one of the dangers oe i 
economic terms. The prior question must always be ‘what is important? aa ate 
can be counted?’ or ‘what can be documented clearly?’, ‘what can pe ove ја 
cisely?’ or what can be established beyond the shadow of a doubt? сан и adde 
many cases being satisfied with crude estimates or guesses which pei еи 
together meaningfully, which cannot necessarily be compared, and which ae 
verified from independent sources. Looking at some of the items in Table д | Wis 
of the problems can be seen immediately. It may well be that a society [1 ae 
high value on freedom of choice: certainly there are references to меке 
statements of goals of many countries. but what Measures can be used to ce ‘tis 
output on this dimension? It is not impossible to make such an assessment, 


Even 
likely to receive unanimous PARU и 
more complicated would be assessment in such areas as the aesthetic, the com 


el- 
or the spiritual. At the level of system fulfilment, e.g. whether the society re ae 
oped a satisfactory procedural configuration for Solving various problem H itis 
measurement problem is again extremely complex. Under these circumstance , 
not surprising that formal evaluation procedures emphasizing quantitative m 


aon 8 ion by the 
ments and statistical tests are looked upon with doubt and some apprehension by 
people being evaluated. 


, measure and woe re are 
Sector should not be denigrated. In the abstract, we can readily agree that в?” 


i ў lon 
three fundamental questions: "how much?’ ‘for how many?’ and ‘for ipod 1 
Answers must be found to these questions regarding benefits and costs ас 


entire range of important system outputs, 
The necessity of output dialogue 
of various sizes and type 


5. These othe 


FIGURE 21. Output dialogue. 
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Other Input 
systems 
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on output 


on input 
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outputs in the form and at the time they are delivered. To develop and maintain such 
sender-receiver relationships requires a back-and-forth discussion, request-answer, 
awareness building, clarification, negotiation. Figure 21 tries to depict this output 
dialogue in relation to the other types of dialogue discussed earlier. The ‘other sys- 
tems to which both input dialogue and output dialogue are directed could be the 
same system as would be the case in any bilateral trade agreement, for example. 

For an education system, output dialogue is a fundamental problem which is rarely 
handled well. Since the primary output of schools is people with various kinds of 
skills and understandings and since such outputs are intended to supply skilled man- 
Power to other systems such as agriculture, medicine, industry, etc., school systems 
should be in continuous dialogue with these other systems so that they can determine 
where people can be placed, where there are shortages, where there are problems 
which call for a response from the educational sector. Ultimately, the value of an 
education system must be judged not on the basis of its output but on the use which 
can be made of that output by these other systems. Hence, a system which turns out 
a large number of basic research scientists or classical scholars may be failing totally 
in a fundamental sense if there are no needs for such skills in the society and if there 
are other vital areas of the national system which cry out for more skilled manpower. 
| These remarks apply with even greater force to innovative projects. The most 
important output of an innovation project is the innovation, itself. It is supposed to 
be an example or a model to be followed, to be continued, to be expanded, or to be 
diffused throughout the country if it is successful. But many innovations have little 
long-term impact even when they are successful because there has been little dialogue 
With potential users, implementors. decision makers and others in the larger educa- 
tion system, Such people are not fully aware of the innovation, its potential value, 
how it might fit in to the rest of their system, etc. Hence the long-term failure of 
Many innovations may be as much a result of poor input dialogue as it is the result 


of inadequacies or failure of the innovation itself. 


Using outputs to renew and redirect the system 


ive systems monitor their outputs carefully 
to improve themselves, altering structures, 


Procedural configurations, changing inputs, adding or removing E ae ma 
the system will work better produce more benefits at less cost. m is | е о 
important rationale for any type of output assessment or а à is Weis 
rather distressing to find so few perta of innovative projects where the evaluation 

Was ei K or taken seriously. 
E ш: of nonformal education reported by Ahmed and Coombs 
material on these points, and their comments on 


Provide s d illustrative 

ome ОО illustra 3 A з t 5 
evaluation efforts and their use are generally distressing. For example, in the Jamaican 
Case. 


There is a growing realization that effect 
So that they can use such information 


The erra; TS gram to 1972 is impossible to quantify. One group of objectives 
Hines UNA. D Men development. of the camper. ness include good character devel- 
9Pment, the development of leadership qualities, a sense of civic and community responsibility , 
self-discipline and attitudes to facilitate their continuing intellectual and technical development. 
о studies exiit on the progress of campers as they left, nor was the stage of development of 


Individual campers known before joining. (18) 


The problem is most acute for large projects which are locally generated and receive 
Minimal external assistance in terms of either financing or technical expertise. From 
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; t у 
the same source comes the following comment on the very interesting and probably 
quite successful Indonesian project 


Like most educational programs, particularly those that are locally initiated and ае 
shoestring resources, Jombang has not been very conscious about the importance 9 пене 
atic evaluation of its activities and maintenance of records on what happens to its Ne (19) 
However, its major achievements, problems, and significance are probably sufficiently visible. 


As an example on the positive side, refe 


Tence can again be made to the ACPO in 
Colombia: 


A program as complex and extensive as 
its objectives are being realized. 
Through a system of statistical reporting, 
projects ACPO has tried to monitor results a. 
interests of the target audience. 
the monitoring of results has been 


D 5 У „о whether 
ACPO’s requires Considerable feedback to gauge W 

TT Ei »search 
examinations, correspondence, and special di AH 
nd, in turn, adjust programs to meet the em бнт ч 
However because this audience is remote and widely disP' 
extremely difficult. (20) 


However. the authors of the 


on 
ACPO case study make it clear that, even here, attent! 
to feedback is less than optim 


al in practice. 


Mass media educational Programs rei а 
messages are being broadcast, that they are being accurately perceived, that a loyal ee 
audience is being built up, and that the learning offered is put into practice. ACPO has s Ir 
fully used correspondence as a feedback mechanism in order to adjust its program ES its 
general, however, it has not effectively monitored its Program and cannot accurately gan ack 
AL M arcas. Full use has not been made of local personnel as a potentially rich ki 


t 
8 


8. А а hc righ 
quire effective feedback mechanisms to ensure that th nini 


iro 
Sas а System, if they are unaware of d f 
s, if they have not accoun hi 

if they have not thought throug? | 


k 154 
MUR Way what their Outputs should be. Hence this consideration of feedbac theif 
Ppropriate note on which to bring to a close this analysis of systems an 
development 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


By way of summary and as a lead-in to th 
follow we would like to set forth a num 


m" 
m у s whic 

e more detailed and empirical chapte “оу 

are but about systems as they ought to b 


as ~ 

ber of propositions not about quaa А 

е. Each of these propositions is, the епа 

m e иш, à hypothesis which we would like to test with the empirical 

Idb Siem hand, a tentative recommendation for would-be ien te 

would-be system builders an Below, we will merely recapitulate oe ta 

3 r 

Serve as a guide to our subsequent bs in the 

eturn to reconsider these propositio 
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What is an optimal system? 
An opti i i intensi 
р optimal system is very extensively and intensively interconnected, allowing th 
ree and rapid flow of information, services and mat ial: p i 
е 7 erials among all its vital sub- 
An $ А " Р " 
арш system is highly cohesive creating in its membership a strong sense of 
Vw mon purpose. interdependence. and shared identity. 

optimal system is continuously and actively atte’ i i i 
needs ideis y y ntive to the on-going and emerging 
ie optimal system maximizes the utilization of relevant resource inputs, both from 
үө. proximate and the remote environments. 
T нан. system has the capacity and the desire to carry on dialogue with other 
ra ems regarding inputs and outputs and among its own members. 
xU aging system abides by procedural configurations which allow for continuous 
hs effective problem solving. 
iof optimal system can rank and monitor its mos 
oe for reorientation of both goals and means. 
ка. optimal system is ореп to redirection of goals and means, based on an accurate 

sing of a changing environment and of barriers encountered in problem solving 
efforts. а 
" In addition to these general proposal 
й tainly education systems there are some a 
Pecific application to innovative subsystems and in 


t important outputs and use such 


s regarding all types of systems, and most 
dditional propositions which have more 
novation projects. 


system changing and innovation? 


ng to improve, having effective 
opinion leaders in all relevant 


What ( additionally ) is an optimal strategy for 


It i Кын > 
phe well-connected to the system which it is attempti 
nnexions and relationships with key persons and 


pubsystems, 
ег i ; i 5 : : 
sons involved in the innovation subsystem work together as a cohesive team with 


ү: high sense of interdependence and committment to project objectives. 
i de d to serving the real and self-perceived needs of the system it is trying 
is ange (the ‘host’ system). 
lir: open to recycling and to tryin 
| Problem solving. 
t engages in continuing and active 
hg and output, with a view towar 
t ance, and diffusion of the innovati 
Ts Works to improve the problem so 
| the host system. 
F tries to help the host system mo 
Y the host system. 


g to improve its own procedural configurations 
dialogue with the host system regarding through- 
d the subsequent acceptance, integration, main- 


on within the host system. 
lving configurations, leadership and structures 


ve toward higher levels of development as defined 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Project patterns in reality 


In order to clarify their pertinence, it is necessary to apply the concepts and model 
outlined in the previous chapter to a cross-section of innovative projects. In following 
the chronology of a given project and the interacting factors which contribute to its 
success or failure, it should be possible to isolate some of the recurrent patterns and so 
to determine (a) whether these patterns can be explained satisfactorily by the model 
and (b) whether those projects having the properties of an ‘optimal system’ as defined 
earlier are, in fact, the most successful. 

There are, however, limitations to this exercise which have to be bome in mind 
when testing our theory against the empirical evidence we have compiled. The model 
itself is descriptive and exploratory. Much of the empirical evidence is incomplete and 
it comes from multiple sources whose reliability cannot be fully ascertained. While it 
1$ possible at this stage to present an overview of the innovation process in developing 
countries and of the factors which appear to influence it in specific ways, we are still 
far from being able to elaborate a comprehensive theoretical model which can account 


for all the components and their interactions. 


CHANGE AND THE FUNCTIONING OF SYSTEMS 


To begin at the most general level, there seems to be a basic dynamism at work in 
Many projects. There is a strong desire — often after independence — for major 
Change, which is often manifest in the form of large-scale projects. To use the concept 
developed in chapter II, we have a *major system transformation’, whereby a large 
number of new persons, resources and connexions are added to or redistributed within 
the education system in a relatively short period of time. Things begin to happen very 
Quickly, on a major scale and in ways or with groups of people with which ministry 
Officials, teachers, students or village leaders have little or no prior experience. 

There thus arises an unusual situation where the political system is being less well 


shielded from outside influences. In most cases, political leadership is an intersection 
or conflicting pressures from different interest groups, SO that the margin for radical 
t any major change will involve an unacceptable loss 


Change is reduced by the fact tha c 
t of one of these interest groups. Our data suggest, 


Of power or privilege on the par ‹ proups: Vur cal 
however, that in a number of developing countries the political situation is unusual 
and that therefore demands for radical change in education are not only voiced but 
also acted upon. Although outside the scope of this study, there are a number of 


Possible explanations for this phenomenon: | 

— the demands, after independence, to create radically different programmes and 
institutions which are less dependent on colonial influences: 

— the urgency of attaining economic self-sufficiency, which simultaneously en- 

tails massive changes in the school curriculum and rapid development of the 


out-of-school training network: 
political and economic pressures from within the geographical region: 
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— the presence, in some countries, of a relatively small élite which maintains its 
authority over a large population and is thereby able to implement radical 
changes which need not be diluted through political negotiation and compro- 
mise; ^ 

— rapid changes in political leadership in some countries, with the accompanying 
tendency to move from one doctrinal pole to the other, with each programme 
being felt immediately in the schools; 

— a conscious divorce of rhetoric and follow-through, i.e., the necessity on the 
political level to call for and initiate ambitious changes in the education and 
training system, with the near certainty that the administrative and technical 
infrastructure, along with local customs, will reduce the margin of actual change 
to the point where few schools, teachers or administrators are obliged to func- 
tion in radically novel roles or structures for more than a few months; ү | 

— the availability of outside funds and expertise from bilateral or multilatera 
Sources on such a scale that radical changes can be conceived and introduced. 

Along with this strong desire for change and thus willingness to act, however, 15 

the fact that changes must be carried out in administrative and technical ен | 
which were not designed to cope with Projects of such a magnitude. The ‘procedura 
configurations’, as defined and described in chapter II, are neither developed nor 
reliable enough to service so many and such different demands. As a result, yen 
demands are held up or transformed in such a way as to be more compatible wilh 
the existing rules, norms and routines. In so doing, the infrastructure is acting to м) 
duce drastically the rate and magnitude of change which had been the pe 
goals of the poject. There is then a Process of reversion whereby the technical an 

administrative infrastructure Protects and preserves itself by reducing the ши 
and variety of new components in a Project until they resemble the usual deman у 
and can be serviced in the customary way. By this process, for example, an ШТ 
vative rural education project tends to get smaller and more like the primary peeled 
it was meant to replace as the Project moves from the planning phase to the networ s 
of experimental schools. New types of out-of-school entrepreneurial training pro 


на 
grammes соте to resemble the conventional in-school curriculum or the tradition 
apprenticeship schemes, 


In this way the administrative 
m to reduce the threat of an ov 
in ways with which it has to 
Successfully without bein 
way; their influence on 


System functions very much like a personality ХА 
erload of novelty. It avoids being obliged to beha : 
о little experience, too little certainty that it can US 
g harmed. Cultural and social systems operate in a eed in 
innovative projects is analysed later in this chapter odd 
chapter V. The basic point, however, is that personality, social, cultural and ро en 
systems do not generally—except in extreme situations—give themselves goals s ig 
would lead them far beyond their original structures. In this sense, Organic ie od 
not different from planned change; both are essentially conservative, in that ПО 
primary function is to integrate the unfamiliar into the familiar, to graft the new О 
the old. f the 
We have then a basic pattern which characterizes many but by no means all the 
Projects examined in this study. It appears to fit innovations introduced 2 ai 
national level more closely than local projects, and it is associated more often «elf 
innovations aided through a technical assistance programme than with wholly 5 


» K ч 3 У = = Е : à nica 
help' projects. This pattern is described succinctly in an interview with a tech 
adviser for a series of Latin American projects: 


they 
The projects I have worked on can't be ambitious enough for the needs of the country, but 
are often too ambitious for the actual possibilities (of carrying them out). 
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experts considered the objectives of their own projects to be ‘very’ or ‘extremely’ 
Below is a rudimentary schema of this pattern. 


Similarly, in response to the survey question, ‘In your opinion, were the official 
objectives of the project realistic?’, 59 per cent of the national and international 


ambitious. 


A 'problematic' pattern of implementation and outcomes of innovative projects. 


TABLE 3.1. 
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Comparisons between developing and developed countries 


We do not have comparative data from a Cross-section of innovative ee he 
industrialized countries, but we believe that there is a clear relationship etw eres 
magnitude of the innovation and the procedural structures available for its 2 и 
tation in such countries. The needs are no less urgent and the desire to cr (о) the 
programmes to meet them is no less strong. Rather, the difference lies in а 
existence of a more stable, more highly differentiated infrastructure (of peop E des 
and routines) which can efficiently service large-scale projects; (b Ithe existenc e 
minimal control mechanism for weighing the relative costs and benefits ofa ROR iké 
innovation, so that the capacity of the institution or administration to carry n of 
project is evaluated at the outset; (c) the ability to marshal a sizeable s 
funds and expertise at critical moments and, finally, (d) the likelihood of having ihe 
prior experience with the innovation—in the form of similar projects ened wi ја 
presence of an ongoing pilot Project or of people at hand who have worked e ~ is 
on projects of the same nature—so that with a knowledge of what to pond Шш 
possible to reduce some of the difficulties to come. Put succinctly, this mean es 
in highly industrialized countries educators might be less likely to take on innc ht 
tions which they are not fairly certain of implementing successfully, i.e. they P 
be less likely to take major risks. They are likely to devote more effort and to зац 
more refined and reliable tools with which to make that calculation or, in the case 
misjudgement, to bail out the project before a state of crisis is reached. ing 
In some instances, these mechanisms and resources can be a handicap. By яаа 
the margin of risk, they screen out some very ambitious innovations which eps 
solve a major educational problem. It is likely that some of the ашка qu d 
literacy and apprenticeship projects in Algeria, Sudan, Tanzania or China wot 


Д s А п (ће 
never have been undertaken in European or North American countries © 
basis of a rational calculation 


to 
of the amount and quality of resources needed 
implement them. 


However, for the mo 
channel the available en 


APA indus- 
ese mechanisms and resource exist in ea that 
n either (a) that they are consistently used or 

ta project which responds to a real need. 


Options in the case of insufficient or unreliable Procedures 
In those countries where 


; ап 
ical advisers. Another option is to go ahead 
implement the project, i i 
tional and politi 
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evaluation reports suggests that these projects run into serious trouble after the initial 
phase of implementation, unless such a ‘crusade’ approach can be maintained at both 
the political and local levels. 

A third option puts an emphasis on massive outside aid (loans, grants, expertise, 
materials and equipment). This strategy appears to create as many problems as it 
solves. The aid is injected into a decision making, administrative and technical infra- 
structure and cannot be absorbed. Thus, in conformity with the principle of system 
overload, the many inputs so rapidly infused are wasted or ‘looted’, short-circuiting 
the system’s own problem- solving cycles. On the other hand, there are some positive 
alternatives in the timing and distribution of external aid; these are discussed in 
chapters IV and VI. A fourth option, similar in its effects to the third, is that of 
taking resources and trained people from one sector and placing them in a project 
of higher priority. It is worth mentioning here that, paradoxically, the relative 
efficiency of smaller-scale or local innovations is often enhanced by constraints: the 
absence of consistent, high-level administrative support, inadequacy of funds and 
materials, and necessity of appeasing groups with conflicting interests, leave innovators 
with the only remaining option, viz. lower their ambitions to a more realistic or less 
risky, (i.e. less unpredictable) level. 


THE ЛАС MODEL 


At a global level, then, these two variables, the relationship between the scale or 
ambition of the project and the state of cohesion and connexion in the procedural 
configuration on the one hand, and on the other the type of implementation which is 
decided on, determine the outcomes of the innovations studied in this book. Some 


of the other key variables are discusse 
from the interactions between all these fac 


and in chapters V, VIII and IX. R 
First, however, it will be useful to consider some examples of large-scale and small- 


scale innovations, to see under which conditions these changes can be effected and to 
analyse what is likely to happen when some or all of the necessary conditions are 
absent. This may be done by using a simple, common-sense model. To begin, as 
mentioned earlier, developing countries have a strong and urgent desire to carry out 
radical changes in their education and training systems.  Schematically, this comes 
about because either the system is functioning poorly in its present state, or the 
present system does not correspond to the new goals set for it. The purpose in making 
radical changes is to achieve major results quickly. The more teachers trained, the 
more vocationally oriented rural schools opened, the more functional literacy projects 
started, then the greater the chances that the country will be able to reform rapidly 
its in-school and out-of-school networks to meet its present or future needs. Like any 
wager with large stakes, this is a high-risk strategy with potentially large rewards. But 
there is also the risk of failure with an attendant wastage of scarce Tesources, bitterness 
and disappointment at the local level and a good chance of political mortality at the 
ministerial level. ; T : : 

An analysis of the case study literature, survey responses and interviews indicates 
that even the most radical changes are not radical enough for the needs. For example, 
Prosser remarks in his evaluation of the ambitious and costly youth camp system for 
nonformal education in Jamaica that the camps could only service 2 per cent of the 
illiterate and unemployed in the eligible age group of 15-16 years (1). Lallez, in his 
analysis of the IPAR project in Cameroon, notes that a pilot project was ruled 
out because such projects typically take too long to implement, evaluate and 


d below and the principal patterns resulting 
tors are presented at the end of this chapter 
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generalize (2). In the interviews, both technical advisers and national experts 
frequently mention that a pilot project was rejected for this reason. This sense of 
urgency, deriving from a situation of ‘structural lag’, results in the perception of a 
crisis, which prompts political and educational leaders to initiate reforms on a major 
scale, without passing through an experimental or pilot phase. However, in order to 
achieve major results quickly, an education system needs smooth planning and 
administrative machinery, optimal political conditions and, often, major resources in 
the form of trained personnel and equipment. Without all or most of these com- 
ponents, which are examined briefly in the following paragraphs, the risk of failure 
becomes much greater than the probability of success. 


Infrastructure (I) 


As this term is more familiar than ‘procedural configuration’, it is used here as à 


synonym, although, as shown in chapter II, infrastructure is a more restrictive term. 
The reference here is to the efficienc 


manner in which the system 
terms, elaborates solutions fo 
solutions. A good infrastructu 
of needs (e.g. more pupils wit 
the local and national econo 


recruitment and training scheme for pre-service teachers. 
еїс.; and secure the funds, equipment and personnel); (d) the implementation is rapid 
and reliable (e.g. authorizations are given in time to organize meetings, purchases an 

new building Projects; materials arrive on time and in sufficient numbers; people have 
clear instructions or, if not, a rapid means to getting them). The last component 5 
Particularly crucial, not only because it determines whether and how the innovation 
will be carried out, but also because it oversees the regular functioning of the educa 
tional system, i.e., other innovative Projects and all the stable ongoing programmes. 


Authority (A) 


Consensus (C) 


This is the second It means simply that people 
involved in a large-scale innovation (as administrators or as the public for whom the 
bjectives and with the way it is being carried out. 


the outset and, when achieved, to maintain it. 
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what is perceived as an urgent need, it is not usually possible, politically or adminis- 
tratively, to wait until agreement is confirmed. Typically, one assumes consensus and 
implements. Even if there is consensus at the outset, it will tend to dissolve over long 
periods or after intensive amounts of instability, novelty and uncertainty. The innova- 
tion ‘system’ requires a minimum of order, routine and predictability to maintain its 
‘integrity’ or identity, and this minimum is almost always underestimated by adminis- 
trators. Here, in fact, lies one of the principal dangers in the management of innova- 
tion, the fact that one group of persons (administrators, political leaders, teacher- 
trainers, experts and advisers) is determining the amount and intensity of change with 
another group (village inhabitants, teachers, students, administrative staff, etc.) is to 
undergo. 

As a corollary, it is also difficult to have both a high degree of consensus (C+) and 
of authority (A+). That is, people do not consent easily or for long to having the 
control of their affairs in the hands of someone else, and projects where the authority 
is diffused among all the parties involved are very rare and generally too slow-moving 
to avoid discontent and conflict. 


Resources (R) 
The model would be incomplete without this component, by which we refer to a large 
number of highly trained personnel and a good technical and communications infra- 
Structure, as well as available capital for providing more of both. However, we have 
chosen to leave it out of this model, both in order to make the model more readily 
comprehensible and because practically all developing countries are handicapped by 
insufficient resources. Even those countries with high reserves of capital (e.g. some 
of the Arab States and Latin American countries) lack trained personnel and technical 
infrastructure. There is probably a high correlation between these last two com- 
ponents and the efficiency or reliability of the infrastructure in a given country at 
the national or ministerial level—this being another ‘formal’ distinction we might make 
between developing and highly industrialized countries—but this lies, again, outside the 
Scope of our study. 

Let us look now at some o 
components. 


f the combinations to be found of these three main 


COMBINATIONS OF THE MODEL 


It A+ C+ 


In our model, the quest for major 
when there is a good infrastruc 


change is likely to lead to successful implementation 
ture for problem solving, high authority and high 
consensus (I+ A+ C+). That is, a project is likely to be well-conceived (a viable 
Solution to the problem, an appropriate response to a felt need) and well executed 
(attaining its initial objectives in the time and manner foreseen). The country or 
institution is able to make a major reform quickly without weakening its capacity 
either to make other reforms or simply to keep the rest of the education system 


functioning normally. 


The problem of 1 - 

When, on the contrary, there is a weak infrastructure (I -), the entire problem-solving 
Cycle becomes unreliable. As a result, there are ‘errors’. The more ambitious the 
Project and the weaker the infrastructure, the greater the likely number of errors, that 
is, the more likely a great number of unpredictable things will happen in the life of 
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the project. This, in turn, reduces the probability that the final form of p 
tion will resemble its original design. In other words, very "RS in Hg: 
fed into underdeveloped or unreliable infrastructures are likely to 1 ave e ~ 
unanticipated outcomes, most of them unpleasant. As we saw earlier, the ө: den 
adaptive functioning of the administrative system will impel it to slow down eee) "i 
the scale of the project, thereby limiting the gravity of the problems о ga 
implementation (but also condemning the innovation itself). This pattern т 
to several projects analysed later in this chapter and in chapter V. ee puta 
cases, the project is so vast, its political importance so great, the resources je decet 
and outside the country invested in it so considerable, that it cannot be slowe à 4 
at least in the initial phase. Such innovations tend to lurch from crisis to crisis ee 
end up as large-scale ‘pilot projects’ with little prospect of being generalized as es 
as they are propped up by special resources and unusual administrative aT ake 
Unfortunately, once these Props are taken away, the project is assimilated into кя 
ongoing educational and training network on which it has very little long-term imp 


" " $ А :. the 
The weakness in the infrastructure can manifest itself at various points in 
problem-solving cycle: 


— in the diagnosis of the need for chan 
are distorted by the time they reac’ 

— in the definition of the 
the educational leaders} 
from the field; 

— in the solution proposed, which may be ina 

— in the implementation phase, where the 
in the project, the administrative Supp 
reliable, i.e. do not provide needed eleme. 


the 
Perhaps the best Way to concretize this part of the model is to look at some of 


RECON А КҮ in the 
typical barriers encountered in innovative Projects. A full list is included in 
original questionnaire (see Annex 1); 
clusters derived from 


ge, where genuine needs are not pay 
h the planning and decision making uni T 
problem, where the baseline data are unreliable үн 
hip has fixed ideas and tends not to consult the evidenc 


propriate or impracticable, TE, 
performances of the people invo. si 
ort and technical machinery are n 
nts in the form needed. 


with the following list: 

* long distance between places 

* slow transport of materials 

* difficulty in locating and recruiti 
project 

*lack of interest b 
projects) 

* lack of good communication with political leaders 

* delays in formal authorizations 


* insufficiently clear structure f 


or decision-making 
«lack of coordination between people in different roles 


* lack of common understanding of project objectives 
delays in delivery of funds and materials 

* insufficient funds and materials 
* lack of skilled manpower 

* departure and replacement of key persons 
* too rapid rhythm of implementation 


jects) 
*Problems in social relations between team members and others (TA projec 
* significant differences in cultural values (TA Projects) 


* inappropriateness of the colonial educational system to the needs of the country 


А in the 
ng persons who should have been involved 


7 А istance 
Y political leaders (in particular in external technical assi 
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There are various ways of grouping and analysing these data. For the purpose of 
clarifying what is meant by I - and how it may occur at different phases of the prob- 
lem-solving cycle, we may make the following generalizations: 

(a) A few items (colonial system inappropriate, problems in social relations, differ- 
ences in cultural values) are independent of the infrastructure as we have defined it. 
Rather, they are endemic to the situation in developing countries in general and to 
technical assistance projects in particular. 

(b) Several items suggest that the problem occurs at the third phase of the cycle (the 
proposal of a solution and particularly the drawing up of a plan of operations): long 
distance, slow transport, difficulties in recruitment, insufficient funds and materials, 

delays in deliveries, lack of skilled manpower. These are problems which, in many 

many cases, could have been anticipated and, to some extent, taken into account in 

the plan of operations. They indicate that the goals and the schedule of operations 

may have been too ambitious in relation to the capacity of the infrastructure. For 

example, in the quantitative analysis of the survey, slow transport, long distance and 

delays in delivery are, quite logically, highly intercorrelated. When they appear in a 

given project, we can assume that the plan of operations did not take sufficient 

account of the geography or communications system of the country and called for 

deliveries before they could realistically be expected. Also, reliable baseline data 

would have indicated how many trained persons were actually available or how much 

funding was, in fact, likely to be committed to the project. МЕ 

(с) Two items (lack of interest and lack of understanding by political leaders) are 

difficult to interpet in this context. Very often, they appear in technical assistance 

projects as a problem identified in particular by the foreign expert. We shall discuss 

them in the next chapter. 

(d) Seven items concern more directly t 
cation, delays in authorizations, decision 
Over, too rapid rhythm of implementation е 
deficient in communicating and co-ordinating all the messages which need to be 

Passed at specific moments in order that the project be carried out as planned. These 

are routines or performances which education systems typically count on to be de- 

Pendable. When they are not dependable, partly because of miscalculations at the 

phase of designing the innovation, we can imagine the possible result simply by look- 

ing over the list of barriers, several of which could occur at the same time. The larger 

and more ambitious the project, the more quickly and irreparably a given innovation 

can be compromised by any one barrier through a series of chain-reactions. 

(e) For any single project reporting a great number of these barriers, we can assume 

that the solution proposed was both inappropriate and impracticable. When this 
happens, we can also deduce that something went wrong earlier in the cycle. That 
is, the infrastructure for diagnosing needs and planning solutions for them was un- 
reliable, so that the solution could not be implemented as designed. The fact that 
the so-called ‘showcase projects’ — highly visible and externally funded literacy pro- 
grammes in selected villages or factories, large networks of experimental schools in 
rural areas, multi-purpose educational television and radio projects, centralized 
teacher-training and curriculum development institutes — are particularly prone to 
this problem suggests that the ‘solution’ was decided on before the problem had been 
adequately defined. А 

In subsequent chapters we present specific examples of I- at precise moments in 
the problem-solving cycle. For the present, we will limit ourselves to three examples 
of general patterns with I - in large-scale innovative projects: 


he implementation phase (lack of communi- 
-making structure, departures and turn- 
). Here, the infrastructure appears to be 
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From de Wilde’s conclusion to an Indian out-of-school adult training project: 


en carri ut fora 
In any event many of the suggestions made in the survey reports have not been {шо [ide 
variety of reasons: lack of continuity in project staff, inadequate не HR foy Ek 
practability of the proposals, insufficient technical know-how on certain indus , 
of entrepreneurs. (3) 


i ional 
From an interview with one of the persons responsible for a large-scale educatio: 
television project in Africa: 


^ — ates had to 
This was a huge project, but there was no structure for managing and erga. dati iE 
rely on the same administrative machinery to service a massive new project. Таз ople have 
quests for materials, clearing budgets were all held up for months. The most useful р! 


i i en 
been the ones who had good personal contacts in the ministries and could make things happ 
faster. 


From a summary of a Latin American literac 


y project in the Unesco assessment of the 
Experimental World Literacy Programme: 


The major shortcoming of the 
The most graphic demonstrati 


Successfully to implement a large 
usual one. It assumes that the 


concerned. The ‘doctrine’ b 
in moments of crisis Or раг 
work more hours, studen 
leaders donate materials 
or, in the case of many a 
reservations. 


у e 
As mentioned earlier, there are few countries in which this constellation E 
maintained beyond the introductory phase of an innovation. After the initial p Ru 
of enthusiasm, the difficulties of staying with a project which involves uncertain 
risks, moments of di: 


; Г novations 
Scouragement and temporary sacrifices — as most in 
do — are such that we have either I - 


bination of an internalized doctrine 
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grammes for village leaders), (b) specific types of political government (highly social- 
ist), (c) stable political leadership (i.e., low turnover in presidency and/or among 
principal ministers) and (d) strong accent on a self-help approach to development, in 
which outside technical expertise is either not used at all or is brought in at a later 
stage in the problem-solving cycle. 


I+ A- C- , Although this configuration is found rarely in our sample, some in- 
stances are well-documented in highly industrialized countries. In a project of this 
type, the planning and administrative machinery functions smoothly during the initial 
phases of the problem-solving cycle, but the solution, while apparently rational and 
cost-beneficial, is unacceptable on political or social grounds to most of the people 
concerned, including many of those responsible for implementing it. An example 
would be an obligatory education programme on birth control or a rural teacher- 
training programme designed to integrate the teachers’ role and the school's function 
into village life to the extent of cultivating plots on the school grounds. Typically, 
these projects run into difficulty at the implementation phase, where there is no de- 
mand for follow-through (A -), open resistance (C -) and subtle deformation or 
‘sabotage’ of the project causing it to be continually modified until it takes on a form 
more acceptable to the users. 


I+ A+ C- . Projects corresponding to this profile tend to be well-planned and 
rapidly implemented. The basic problems appear later, on close inspection of what 
is actually going on inside a classroom or at the close of a training project when 
students are sent out to plant crops, to teach children or to read more work-related 
literature. A number of clinical studies show that people who are unwilling to do 
Something (C -) find innumerable ways of conforming superficially to the requests 
or orders of their superiors (assuming A +) even while they resist those. orders or 
take up their former behaviour patterns when they are not being supervised. Inno- 
vations in education are particularly vulnerable to this phenomenon in that people 
have more and better occasion for resistance. Teachers are invisible to outsiders 
90 per cent of the time in their classrooms; those who train children or adults are 
not the same people who observe them at work or at home after the training is com- 
pleted, and the two institutions (school and non-school) seldom consult with one 
another. This form of passive resistance is very difficult to detect, much less change. 
Moreover, in the configuration I + A + C- it is likely that the authorities would 
be unwilling to negotiate any changes (tending to have a firm belief in the efficacity 
of I and very likely not having sought to consult the users at the outset) and may 
even by satisfied with a superficial level of implementation (as long as it strengthens 
their confidence in I and in their own A). | | 

A typical example, often observed in studies of teacher education programmes in 
both developing and highly industrialized countries, is the ‘model’ lesson taught to 
and demanded of trainees during their period of pre-service training but seldom 
used by the trainees during unsupervised classroom work or beyond their period 
of training. Several micro-teaching ‘clinics for in-service teachers appear to follow 
the same pattern. And, at the level of obligatory schooling, lessons in civic or religious 
education are classic examples of this phenomenon, familiar to most of us. 

In this connexion, the argument is often made that once the situation is changed, 
behavioural and attitudinal changes will follow, ie., | + and A + will assure that 
some parts of the innovation are implemented in a durable manner, even with C -. 
There are few rigorous studies to confirm this claim, but intuitively the point makes 
some sense. One fairly rigorous study of desegregation in the USA showed that the 
most successful instances occurred in communities and institutions where the people 
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i i r 
in power simply imposed a sudden and irreversible change, where the d a 
the change were consistent and painful and where the new policy was clear an 
equivocal (5). : ; А ТР 
1 Аз a further commentary on this study and its pertinence to the innovation 
i i i i ld say: 
developing countries which we have studied, we wou А у em 
tat pom who are forced to try out new ways of behaving will find so 
of them to be more acceptable than they had originally thought; — 
* that this strategy is used more frequently than might be imagined. A d ead 
al level, many projects in both developing and highly epos PC 
introduced in this way because of the leaders' sense of urgency or from 
ment to a given policy or law; : | А КЕ" 
* that it is very difficult to maintain firm and painful sanctions over time, ie 
in the most authoritarian forms of government, and then only in certain 
of projects; n | 
Ras ie necessary combination of components for a 'power-coercive strategy 
I+, A *,is, to judge from our data, infrequent in developing countries. 


I- A+ C- . According to our model, we would expect a very erratic flusso 
on a project of this type. Also, there could be more effective passive quia iw a 
part of the users since I - provides many ways of sidetracking the project. ie 
‘showcase’ or high visibility projects correspond to this profile. The ipis: "a 
political leader bases his reputation or authority on a project which he or ДОК, 
visers have conceived. He spends much time and effort in intervening on beha um 
the project (giving television and radio Speeches, handing out diplomas, ire d 
spection tours) and in channelling more funds and personnel to the projec VADE 
(as frequently happens) there is confusion, delay or lack of co-ordination. Be [= 
he is getting little systematic feedback on the progress of the project (due da 6. 
he tends to rely on the encouraging reports of his advisers or inspectors, ү ded 
turn from rapid inspection tours unaware of C - or, if aware, unwilling to de 
an unfavourable report to their hierarchical superiors. by inno- 
In this case, it is not even possible to achieve the formula I + A + where E à 
vators can be assured of some minimal change in the longer term quse т 
people involved in the project. Furthermore, there often seems to be some pri 


à җе ere did т Е : Е ican director 
here in determining C. This point is made in an interview with an African 
ofa teacher-training institute: 


People follow along with what 
give it up. The people wi 
introduce all the innova 
really change. 


ere, they 
DJ Чы те, 
you're asking them to do, but when you're no Tongar ON can 
ill go along easily, but they don't really accept the Sane ing wil 
tions you want, but you can't be sure at all that any 


I- А- € =, Whenim 
On objectives low, 
resemble the original 
Project as planned. In some instances, t 


ment to the project. The Project was 


R igh-leve 
then handed over to an experienced high-le 
administrator, scaled down and better 


; а у S MEUS 
linked to existing rural vocational training 4 
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employment units. Taking into account that there will probably be continuing 
difficulties in implementation, we now have the formula I- A + C *to describe the 
project which, in fact, appears to have been successful after these changes were made. 


Small-scale and local projects 


Up to now, we have been discussing large-scale innovations at the national or provin- 
cial levels and involving large numbers of people, resources and ‘connexions’ in the 
problem-solving cycle. Also, many of these projects are supported by external tech- 
nical and financial assistance, often from more than one source. 

The model changes somewhat when we move to smaller-scale projects, in particular 
those initiated at the local level and involving fewer persons, demanding little adminis- 
tration and profiting from little external assistance, at least in the first years of imple- 
mentation. The combinations of the model presented above are still relevant, and they 
Should predict both the type of problem likely to arise and the probability of success- 
ful implementation of the innovation. But the change of scale and locus have an 
effect on the interaction between the components. More precisely, in the case of 
smaller-scale innovations, we would anticipate the following patterns: 


Infrastructure. | = becomes less of a problem or, put another way, I * is easier to 
achieve, It is easier, at the village level, to recognize a genuine need, analyse it oper- 
ationally and devise an appropriate solution for it. Most of the necessary informa- 
tion can be collected quickly and directly from the persons expressing the need for 
change. In the implementation phase, problems of co-ordination, communication, 
turnover, lack of common understanding and a too rapid rate of implementation are 
either non-existent or at least more manageable. Most people connected with the 
Project are close enough to it at all times to monitor its progress without inter- 
mediaries and thus able to intervene rapidly in case of some deviation. Leadership and 
Participation are more stable, i... there is little turnover of key persons at 
the local level. А 

This increase in the transparency of and thus the control over a project leads 
naturally to more predictable outcomes. One pays, however, for lowering the scale 
of an innovation by obtaining fewer results less quickly. The relationship between 
scale and predictability can be further illustrated by some of the results of our ques- 
tionnaire. Two of the questions refer to revision in the plan of operations for the 
Project (Was the plan revised? With minor/infrequent revisions or with major/frequent 
revisions?) and to the scale of the project as measured by the average annual UNDP 
contribution (dichotomized to less than $200,000 and more than: ЗОО ООП). їп 
the responses, there is a fairly strong relationship (C = .39; p < .02) between scale 
and revisions. That is, projects over $300,000 tend to make frequent and major 
revisions in the initial plan, and projects under $200,000 tend to make infrequent 


and minor revisions. * 


more important than I in small-scale or local projects. 
Without consensus, notably at the local level, it is very difficult to implement an 
innovation. With C + , implementation is likely to be automatically effective, provided 
that this consensus can be maintained when the first obstacles appear. Schematically, 
this is due to the following factors: 

Most innovations in education at the local level are centred on people rather 
than on technology. Even technology-centred projects (instruction by tv or radio in 


Consensus. C becomes relatively 


* To be sure, the fact that this sum refers to external assistance is an important variable to be 
examined later. 
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village classrooms, teaching adults to use new planting techniques, етине n 
machinery) are heavily mediated by the people connected to them. Since A pe T 
are concemed at the local level, it takes fewer people to hold up or reject impleme 

ion of an innovation. , 

iris At the local level, problems are analysed and decisions made about solving пеш 
far less on the basis of rational criteria than on the basis of ipo poa PE en 
people concerned. If the village teacher is a young outsider and р met 
primarily a teacher of children, he will probably be unacceptable as an adu end 
instructor, despite the fact that he can read fluently, is a certified teacher, is inm rd 
has the necessary materials and facilities and has access to other materia fee 
expertise in the provincial education office. He may be the most logical perso 


" Р б I (об 
the job in a technical sense but he is also the least appropriate in a social and psych 
logical perspective. 


official or national political le 
balance drastically (е.р., byi 
inevitably alienate some influ 
universal doctrine or policy 
members of a village all of wh 
a minister of education can 


expect the same kind of 
authority, he knows that vil 
the name of some governme ir children’s 
by such potential consequences as humiliation in being taught by their chi 
instructor, having to perfo 
For the village leader, such 


Я rned, 
nflict among some of the parties ae {о 
to carry out policies or enforce regulations, rather 


In summary, we would predict tha 
order both to initiate and to im, 
this level; I + and A + are more 1 


З г lin 
tC + isa critical component at the local КУ a 
plement an innovation, Also, when C + is obtaine 
ikely to accompany it. 
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New elements and new behaviours 


Finally, in talking about the scale of an innovation, it is necessary to introduce an 
important distinction which makes our model slightly more complex but allows us to 
analyse the projects better. Schematically, when we refer to differences in scale in 
projects, we mean two things. First, we mean a project which has a greater or lesser 
number of elements in it: people (who teach and are taught, administrators, foreign 
and national experts, etc.), materials and other technical resources and what we have 
called connexions (plans, communication, decisions and co-ordinating arrangements 
which connect the people with one another and with the materials). An in-service 
teacher training programme designed to reach all the teachers in the country in order 
to familiarize them with a new study plan is an example of a project with a multitude 
of elements. Secondly, there may be projects which contain few elements but which 
Tequire people to behave in ways that are more or less radically different from their 
customary behaviour. For example, birth control projects or courses to experienced 
farmers on new techniques for planting or ploughing crops are more ambitious on a 
behavioural level than in a material sense. 

This distinction would yield the following permutations in our theory: 
1. large-scale in elements (EL +), large-scale in changing people’s behaviour or 

attitudes (BC +), 
2. pee ds в (EL +), small-scale in behavioural changes (BC -) 
3. small-scale in elements (EL ~), large scale in behavioural change (BC *) 
4. small-scale in elements (EL ~), small-scale in behavioural change (BC -). 

As we review the different combinations of the] A C model, we can make the 
following generalizations: У | МР 

- A country which aims at both EL + and BC + ina given project is likely to 
Succeed only if it has a well-developed infrastructure (I +) to process all the elements, 
and a strong leadership or control function (A +) to be certain that the users will try 
out the new behaviours over a sufficient duration to insure their having a chance of 
being durable. Ideally, these projects would have full consensus (C +), but with 
BC + there are certain to be groups of people unwilling or unable to accept such a 
radical change in what they ask of themselves or what others ask of them. In short, 
EL + and BC + are not likely to succeed n e E : a C * , although a 

i ill wi chance of success) would 5e LM 

ee vicem (EL +) but few demands for new behaviours (BC -) 
—for example, opening several additional teacher-training institutes without modifying 
the basic curriculum or teaching methods—will need a reliable infrastructure (I +) but 
can probably succeed with A - and is not likely to have problems of consensus (C +). 

- An innovation with few elements (EL zi buta high expectation of behavioural 
change (BC +) —for example, a village clinic for birth control—does not require an 
elaborate infrastructure, but will not get beyond the design phase without A + and, 
e s projects involving EL- and BC- are the easiest to implement because 
they require fewer human, material and logistical resources and have low goals for new 
behaviours. They can be implemented with some measure of success with 1- A+ C- 


orevenI- A- C-. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The components of this model can now be used to analyse the actual patterns ob- 
served in the innovations in developing countries exposed in the case study literature 
and in first-hand accounts. Such an analysis leads us to the following conclusions. 
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Ideal requirements 


" е geo- 
In a very large number of educational innovations in AU dien 
graphical regions, there is an attempt to make a major ra dide ers айй 
breakthrough (EL + , BC +). Such a major transformation € fuo pom 
reliable infrastructure (I +), strong and stable leadership (A *) and, i ea ds poat 
popular support (C +). In most of the projects analysed, these Mi picis als 
met, with the result that the innovations are either slowed down, is П ame 
deformed in relation to the original design or discontinued. The dern erii 
which come close to meeting these requirements, such as the ACPO PoS lomerteds 
bia (8), appear to have been successful. That is to say, they ei fu реи 
they continue to Operate according to the orginal design after the mi any of thei 
tary energies and resources have been removed or reduced, they nm m 
stated objectives, and they give rise to similar, larger-scale projects elsewhere. 


Tex 


As mentioned earlier. 
the weakeness or unreliability of the procedural confi 


sking 
transporting people, materials and information). The problem is also one of n 
the procedures for designing and implementing an innovation, of the education пете: 
not having the capacity to Tegister and process a large number of different messag 
concerning the project in a rapid and reliable manner. 


In several case study reports, the disproportion between the ambitions of EL = 
or both and the state of I is the dominant theme. For example, in his account uer 
Kibaha Educational Centre in Tanzania-a multi-purpose facility for professi 
training in public health an 


У б : А ina draws 
d hygiene, in agriculture and food production- Mhina 
attention to some of the difficulties and delays and concludes: 


; "m : = sufficiently 
Five years are not sufficient in a developing country to produce officers who are suf! 
trained and experienced for a project as large, delicate and revolutionary as Kibaha. (9) 


the 
In the IERS study on the Mostaganem Institute of Agricultural Technology, 
authors conclude with a list of 


Project. Without these com 
consistent with the country’ 
Similarly, insufficient infrast 
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Compensation for I - 


Given the weakeness of the infrastructure, the next best solution in cases where 
large-scale change is sought would be to compensate for I- with A + and C +. Here, 
one calls on strong links between the national leaders and local officials, on popular 
enthusiasm and on the presence of powerful social doctrine to carry the project 
through numerous logistical obstacles. As noted earlier, literacy programmes in 
Algeria, Cuba and Tanzania appear to have used this formula with success. However, 
these projects appear only under particular conditions which are very difficult to 
maintain. Also, I- is a very problematic factor, difficult to compensate for, particu- 
larly when there are many elements (EL +). It plays less of a role, however, with EL – 
BC +, which is often the configuration in the literacy projects. I- results in delays, 
confusion, wastage of already scarce resources and, as a result, in discouragement and 
exhaustion which in tum may lower C and eventually A. 


Limitation of scale 
Another alternative with I - is, as suggested earlier, to limit the scale and scope of the 
innovation. By lowering EL, one needs a less elaborate infrastructure; by lowering 
BC, one is more likely to achieve С + (orat least to avoid C -), and to require less A, 
to the degree that the psychological demands on the users are lessened. This solution 
appears to have been adopted in one of the most successful innovations analysed in 
our study, a Caribbean regional curriculum development and teacher training project 
to be discussed later in more detail. Unfortunately, it would appear that political 
pressures, along with weaknesses in the problem-solving cycle during the planning 
phase, rule out this option in a great number of cases in which it would be, in fact, the 
most viable solution. d 3 
The exception to this is locally initiated innovations which cannot marshal the 
resources or authority to attempt major change, except in times of crisis. In these 
projects the innovators are usually unable to implement until they scale down EL and 
BC to the point where there is a minimally adequate level ог] +апа С +. Asa result, 
these innovations, while being relatively more modest, appear to have a fairly high 
rate of successful implementation. Many, in fact, seem to have been singled out, 
albeit much later, by provincial or national education officials for trial ona 


larger scale. 


Multiple combinations: the four project types 

In reviewing a large number of recent educational innovations in developing countries, 
we have been confronted with all the possible combinations of these project patterns. 
Some patterns, however, are found more frequently than бше, and they tend to 
produce similar outcomes despite the different national settings. We have also implied 
that certain configurations result in more successful design and implementation of 
projects and have tried to show what these configurations are and why they lead to 
success, or at least to greater predictability and control over the outcomes of 
gne outline four of the most typical project patterns, using data from our 
four sources of information (case study, literature, project evaluation reports, survey 
responses and interviews) to illustrate them. These are, of course, arbitrary and 
approximate categories, and no single project fits nearly into any one of the four. 
Nevertheless, this kind of clustering is useful in illustrating some of the typical forms 
which an innovation can take as it traverses the problem-solving cycle. In terms of the 
model, these four patterns are as follows: 
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"quest for EL + ВС + with I- A+ C- or I- A- C- (‘alternative of 
randeur’), Я 

Е BC- with I- А + С+ or I- А + C- (‘controlled 
expansion’), У M. 

. t for EL +/EL - ВС = with AC (orusade " 

po for EL 2 BC- with I+ A+ C+ or [+ А + C- (‘small-scale and local") 


5 EUR 
PROJECT TYPE i: THE ALTERNATIVE OF GRANDEU 


i two 
In the first type of project, the growth gradient (see chapter II) approximates 
alternatives: 


FIGURE 23. 


id rise 
That is, there is a rapid rise, followed by a rapid decline or, more often, a rapid 


Н В ~ я za in some 
followed by a slowing down, after which there is continued stabilization or, in 
cases, a slow decline, 


Antecedent conditio ns 


Strong desire for radic 
Strong desire for radi 


d M s 3 £ р ый, due to 
tating conditions’ for innovation: the sharp reduction in colonial influence 


Feier ntry s 
€ mobilization of the political élite to meet the oar 
needs with indigenous Solutions; a widespread popular desire for new or better : 


ambi- 
€ presence of national leaders who embody the new 


m à these 
ation system was, and still is, inappropriate to ape 
was phrased by a ministry official from an Arab State 


A aach in 
е alified to teach 
We have realized that 85 per cent of our secondary school teachers are not Оса 
either the traditional school or in the more vocationally oriented schools we have c 

à better model to meet our needs. 


as 


Inappropriateness of colonial System. 


grows stronger. 
Saharan African countries (it also fits 
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priate to meet the needs of the country constituted a ‘very’ or ‘extremely’ serious 
barrier to the innovation in 82 per cent of the sub-Saharan projects represented in the 
survey, as against a mean of 18 per cent for all other regions (with a range from 14 to 
33 per cent). The differences are highly significant (p<.001). If the same data are 
analysed by language, this problem is considered ‘very’ or ‘extremely’ serious by 
84 per cent of those responding in French (of whom approximately 85 per cent are 
from sub-Saharan countries), as compared to 47 per cent of those responding in 
English and 9 per cent of those responding in Spanish. Finally, the sense of urgency is 
heightened by the perception that the struggle for independence has left the educa- 
tional structure in a state of disorder. Survey responses indicate a close and 
moderately significant relationship between this perception and the seriousness of the 
Problem of an inappropriate colonial heritage (C = .27; p<.05). 


Insufficient internal finance. Another characteristic of these projects is the problem 
of marshalling sufficient resources from within the country. It is likely that, in many 
of the countries in which this pattern is found, there is a low GNP or per capita 
income. We have then high ambition combined with low level of internal finance, 
which suggests (a) that the projects may not be able to call on sufficient funds for the 
difficult or unexpected moments that are almost certain to appear; (b) that there will 
be the temptation to look outside the country for funding. This situation appears 
often in the case study literature. In the survey responses, we deduce the financial 
State of the country by the presence or absence of problems of internal finance for 
the project. This problem is more serious in sub-Saharan African and in Asian projects 
than elsewhere. Moreover, the seriousness of the problem of internal finance corre- 
lates significantly (C = .3l; p<.02) with the seriousness of the problem mentioned 
earlier, that of the inappropriateness of the colonial education system. 


Youth. A final element characterizing these projects is what we may call ‘high per- 
meability' to new inputs or ‘system openness’, i.e. the system is d picos 
to new ideas. The degree of ambition in many of these projects is itse = in $n A 
of openness or, more specifically, of the willingness to take мат Т е case 5 be 
literature—which here again singles out African projects on e d meis | 
that the system is open because it is young and because sre ers 54: sea ts 
is to say, projects fitting our pattern are likely to take a in new ges ере | 
countries (with new decision-making structures) and/or with young E ic Me В 
(who are generally less experienced but more audacious than wes omea mun 
The survey responses also show that the opposition of the politica an e Yo 
Cite is not perceived as a serious barrier to educational Ad. in па esed 
training projects, in particular in sub-Saharan African projects, where а а barrier 
is not observed ог is judged as ‘not serious by 77 per cent of those responding. 


Need processing, problem definition, solution building 
In the next phase of the problem-solving cycle the pattern in this type of project is 


the following. 


Rapidity. Political leaders tend to feel that the country's needs are clear enough and 
that the urgency of those needs requires immediate, large-scale action, Many of the 
appropriate solutions are also perceived as being relatively easy to arrive at: for 
example, the high incidence of illiteracy can best be attacked through a nationwide 
literacy programme: the traditional primary school study plan clearly requires a more 
Vocational bias; large numbers of untrained or under-trained teachers can be reached 
by national tv and radio programmes, etc. There is a rapid cycle of planning, almost 
entirely in quantitative terms (numbers of staff required for cohorts of students, 
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numbers of months necessary for production and distribution of materials, unit costs 
for hardware). Far less attention is given to likely constraints in implementation = 
even to the precise amount and quality of local personnel and materials which woul 
be in fact available specifically for this project. A fairly detailed plan of operations is 
elaborated, in which dates are specified for completion of each separate eic d 

The planning process is studied in far greater detail in chapter V. But it is чо 
pointing out here that both the rapidity of the planning exercise and the tendency j 
rely on pre-planning statistics which are not fully reliable, provoke, in the ae ule 
tation phase, a number of unanticipated problems. This pattern is well summarized by 


a technical adviser with 20 years of experience in a variety of projects corresponding 
to this project type: 


It is fair to say that the planning of different phases in many of the projects is pretty much ae 
siste’. It is really very difficult to do good planning, and we find that in most cases things a 
turn out as we planned, so we end up by not paying too much attention to the plan. Perhaps 
we could plan better, that wouldn’t happen, but I'm not sure of that. 


Scale and technology. These needs are diagnosed and solutions found for them by 
senior planning and ministry officials, often with the aid of foreign experts. m 
national élite may be seeking to make its mark on the country, to emphasize en 
credit its leadership through a major, highly visible project which could Ра 
breakthrough. There are two immediate consequences of this. First, it is decide ts 
implement a full-scale rather than a pilot Project, on the premise that pilot projec T 
are too time-consuming and the needs too urgent. And this entails, for examples i 
major training centre, nationwide literacy programme or radio-tv broadcasting n 
becoming operational without those involved having any prior experience of ШШ 
type of operation, i.e. without the Possibility of anticipating with any certainty "m 
types of difficulties which a project of this nature and scale is likely to meet. T is 
calculation -increasing the risk in order to get rapid and major results—is only viab | 
when the infrastructure for implementation is extremely well-tuned so that it can dea 
both with the ongoing operations of the Project and with unexpected events. a 
A second consequence of such a choice is that the solution often includes a i 
technological component. Theoretically, technical systems represent savings in huma 
labour or even allow for achievements which would be otherwise impossible. Ta 
also provide faster connexion between people, especially in geographically isola re 
areas, thereby making possible the transmission of a greater volume of messages. sa 
simply stated, people can do more in less time. In particular, they can produce T 
(for example, educational materials) and can communicate more rapidly with a grea dn 
number of people (for example, distribute these materials throughout the pepe ue 
communicate them by radio, tv and newspapers). The appeal is obvious and sae 
the possibility of attaining rapid and widespread results, a highly visible and о onm 
prestige earning product, increased control over the performances of the public rail 
cerned, or the launching of a ‘modern’ innovation in the typically traditional ud 
of education. But the prerequisites for success in such a venture and the difficu jve. 
that may arise even if many of these prerequisites are met are just as impress! 


Below is a partial list, drawn from examples іп the case study literature and pro} 
evaluation reports, 
+ It is imperative to have 


сну, 
| a well developed technical infrastructure (e.g. electric} У 
maintenance and repairs, ex 


i expertise), and yet this is seldom the case (12); ly- 
+ well-designed materials require highly trained people, who are in short supP 
and take time. Asa result, 


е gs 
Pris З the software is often inferior ог insufficient (12. 188 
behind) in relation to the hardware: 
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+ programme material which is not field-tested goes ‘blindly’ to the user, for it is 
designed without knowledge of how well it will fit the situation and the learner. Even 
when attempted, it is not often that such pre-testing can be carried out successfully, 
particularly when the public varies widely in educational level, language, age, cultural 
background, etc. Field testing, once again, is both costly and time consuming; and it 
will not solve the problem of confronting different conditions in the target public in 
Other sites. Several innovations (13) are handicapped by this problem; 

*learning is a slow, uneven process. Providing more materials more quickly and 
more intensively to more people does not ensure faster or more durable learning, 
although it does increase the chances of such learning if the materials and pedagogical 
Support are good; 

«cultural and psychological factors can intervene unexpectedly. For example, 
people accustomed to face-to-face contact may not accept (or simply may not learn 
from) materials-based programmes. Teachers may not be willing or able to integrate 
them into their lessons, except in an auxiliary fashion; 

+ these innovations often turn out to be more expensive than had been projected. 
They also increase dependency on other systems, notably on the countries which pro- 
duce and provide much of the equipment, materials, spare parts and repair facilities. 
This dependency may result in unforeseen delays, shortages and higher costs. 


Role of outside finance and expertise. 1n this particular pattern, there is evidence that 
outside expertise and finance are brought in at an early phase in the problem-solving 
cycle. This is potentially a problematic policy; it appears that later and irc (or at 
least more staggered and decentralized) expertise and finance from without make for a 
more effective formula. E 

If we limit our frame of reference to the interviews and survey responses concerning 
projects in UN-supported teacher-training projects, the role of external aid in this type 


of project (EL + BC +) contains the following elements: | 
— early intervention. Bilateral and multinational experts are involved in the 


analysis of needs and in the planning cycle leading to the design of an innovation. 
They are there either in relation to other ongoing projects or are somehow ‘stationed 


in strategic positions within the country. | 
demand support. There are indications that many of the solutions proposed 


come to a large extent from these experts. As such, they play an important role " 
‘cosmopolitan’ change agents: people familiar with the system, yet els | 
with other systems having similar needs: people having sufficient ч pe nde i me 
to bring this information, along with their suggestions, directly to those w. o plan an 
decide in the ministry. They are also listened to for two other reasons: first, as 
temporary or external experts, they are not threatening to the authority structure nor 
to the personal interests of nationals who might. lose a relative advantage if the pro- 
posals came from a colleague. Further, these advisers are linked to agencies which can 
make available more expertise as well as external funding in the form of materials, 
fellowships and travel. Asa result, it is often these experts who draw up the initial re- 
quests for outside assistance and who therefore help to draw up the plan of operations. 
—type of solution proposed. There is some evidence, coming in particular from the 
interviews, that when external advisers are involved in all phases of the planning cycle, 
but especially at the beginning, the final design of the innovation may be less national 
than international. That is to say, with the exception of the most recent projects, 
there is a tendency to create national or regional centres, networks or institutions, 
rather than a series of small-scale local projects which are different in scope 
and shape, although coordinated at the provincial level. Behind this decision is the 
suggestion that bilateral or multilateral agencies may be looking for experiments which 
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can be generalized to other countries rather than for specific solutions зар epee 
particular national context. The Experimental World Literacy ае це 
example, although far from an isolated опе, of this phenomenon. ка А der е 
the problem here is that experts, aware of which kinds of project es ma 4 
to be funded, may modify the original design in order to increase its ch dee wena, 
acceptable for assistance. Finally, many of the solutions give a promine dung 
bilateral or international agency: large numbers of experts, long пас wide 
fellowships, etc. This, of course, increases the budget of the agency и 
it relatively more prominence and influence than other competing ан ae onat 
— plan of operations. Our data suggest that when external advise uie Mit 
during the planning cycle, the final plan of operations tends to be re mis 
detailed than might otherwise be the case. The funding agencies m Lii diim 
well-elaborated plan of operations before full approval is given, and this ia at he 
Seems to encourage ministry and planning officials to take a raped: cael 
obstacles likely to be encountered during implementation. ШЫТА y, „етан 
earlier, there is no indication that detailed plans of operation increase tar i reflect 
Projects. This is an important point, which is developed later and whic i. P uat af 
(a) the limits or primarily quantitative planning, (b) the hazards of ve gt a as 
the planning to external advisers, (c) what happens when M aba plan 
implemented in a less well-developed infrastructure and (d) the = е is. of the 
typically makes abstraction of the political and institutional situation, s angit 
conflicts or compromises inherent in carrying out any project or, in the 
of our model, of the configuration of and interaction between A and C. 


Synopsis of this phase. Looking at the surve Have: вееп; 
illustrations of this type of project in the planning and design phase. As we ha ШШ 
the desire for change is coupled with insufficient internal finance and with м кея 
leadership. This pattern corresponds most Particularly but not exclusively ei HE xt 
Speaking sub-Saharan African Projects. Once the desire for change is made Lo ба 
have the following configuration: the decision to launch a large-scale a р; tan 
(EL + BC +), the appeal to outside assistance and the design of a fairly detai poo 
of operations which does not, however, increase the realism of the objectives. 

are the survey results pertinent to this configuration: 300,000. 

* of all those projects receiving annual outside (UNDP) funds of at least $ , 


А 4 ‘ "ог eX" 
76 per cent feel that the inappropriateness of the colonial system is a ‘very 
tremely’ serious problem, 


* the sub-Saharan Afr 
jects over $300,000 ann 
from 6-9 years), carefull 
Projects, as agai 
to have ‘very a 


i rete 
y data, we can provide more conc 


ro- 
ican projects tend to be highly funded (62 percent otalp 
ually), relatively long-term (40 per cent of these Phe African 
Y planned (judged to be the case in 68 per cent of t ч likely 
nst, for example, 31 per cent of the Asian projects), but ae against 
mbitious and probably unattainable’ objectives (32 per cent a 
à combined mean of 12 per cent for the other regions). - ully 

What strikes one mad es of course, is the incongruity between ‘caref 

planned’ projects and ‘unattainable objectives’. 


Plan for implementation, 
scale (EL +) and as requiri 
public. It is buttressed h 
and widespread implemen 
the country or the minis 
Support of the project. 

appears as well in the s 


e- 
In the final plan of execution, the project appears rue 
ng new roles or behaviours (BC +) on the part of the api 
eavily by external technical assistance and it calls for Т to 
tation. Prior to or during implementation, the presiden їй 
ter of education may make а series of political speeches 
This scenario is common in the case study literature "us 
urvey responses (moderately high correlation between 
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frequency of such political speeches and (a) projects with ambitious or very ambitious 
Objectives-C = 37; p<.10—and (b) inappropriateness of the colonial education 
System as a very or extremely serious problem—C = 43; p<.10). The high frequency 
of such speeches is important. It indicates that the project may not have been nego- 
tiated in detail with all the concerned parties. This would be due to the perceived 
urgency and the scale on which implementation is foreseen (too many consultations 
necessary; impossibility of reaching consensus on such a large scale). The speeches 
are then designed to offset any initial resistance by putting the authority and prestige 
on the president or the minister firmly behind the project. However, the fact that 
implementation is general, rapid and unnegotiated poses a number of problems in 
projects which involve local or rural participation. Lallez has captured the sequence 
of events and outcomes in this phase of a project corresponding to the pattern we 
are now discussing in his chronologies of the Upper Volta CER project (15) and the 
Cameroon IPAR project (16). The CER project, he notes, would have been far better 
received had the implemetation been designed in a more gradual and less adminis- 


trative manner: 


The nature and goal of the operation justified the fact that, while the dangers they may present did 
not go unheeded, means of social persuasion— which would, of course, have had to be adapted to 
the country's resources and to its inhabitants’ mentality -were not excluded. The project would, 
at any rate, have had to be supported before its launching and during its establishment and opera- 


tion, by social leadership of a rural character. (17) 
And later, in reference to the plan of implementation at the village level: 


These recommendations or rules were only seldom followed, so that the setting up of the CER was 
Perceived by the community as the outcome of an administrative decision and had to be carried 
out and followed up in accordance with general, previously established norms laid down adminis- 
tratively. But it is clear that this manner of apprehending, deriving from the manner of creating, 
was going to strengthen, in the perception of it and the idea it was to convey, the analogy between 
the CER and what in administrative terms was most like it, i.e., once again, the n vues 
This first analogical perception certainly played a decisive role, for it аи оюшат eut 
a type of attitude and behaviour likely to arouse the gravest misgivings regarding the future o 


relations between the community and the CER. (18) 


Clarity o, iectives. The final aspect of the planning phase in this project pattern is 
the B oM of its Sere Continuing for a moment, with the CER project, 
Lallez (19) indicates that, while the plan of operations was fairly clear, the specific 
objectives of the project were not. It was apparent that the country needed a new type 
of primary school which would have a rural vocational basis and be linked to village 
employment and continuing education networks. But a number of important elements 
were either missing or only partially sketched in: the age of the pupils, the specific 
relationship between the CER and the primary school, the curriculum (in particular 
the integration of basic mastery in peng and numeracy with practical work), the 
i ise li illage life. 
Bier oo акаа, the essence of good planning. It is here that 
planners and officials can see whether a project is not only materially but also poli- 
tically, institutionally and culturally feasible. Such an analysis is normally put off 
until the results of a pilot or small-scale experiment are in, to provide much of the 
needed information. In this project pattern, however, we find both global objectives 
and an immediate, large-scale implementation. As shown in the model, the larger the 
Scale of the project, the more reliable the infrastructure needs to be, particularly in 
the planning phase. In the case of inadequate planning, | + is even more crucial in 
Order to deal with the multitude and gravity of unanticipated problems during the 
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implementation phase. Without I +, the only configuration which can salvage a large- 
scale project with global objectives would be A + or C + or both. That is, the innova- 
tion must either be firmly and durably imposed or, alternatively, be part of a popular 
‘crusade’. As indicated earlier, none of these configurations characterizes projects of 
the type discussed here. у 
There is one strategic reason for this phenomenon: the more global the objectives, 
the less directed and mobilized the initial resistance. That is, all parties are favourable 
in principle to a network of rurally-oriented village schools linked to local employment 
schemes. As Lallez shows, however, they are favourable for different and conflicting 
reasons, which take shape when the project is implemented. The project thus has the 
double handicap of not being clear to those who are responsible for carrying it out 
and not being acceptable to many of those for whom it is designed. A final point 
which tends to aggravate problems of clarity in project implementation is the tendency 
to entrust the specification of objectives to outside experts. In the survey responses, 
outside help was used to define the objectives of the project in 85 per cent of the 
cases; in only 5 per cent of the cases was this task accomplished entirely by insiders. 


When questions arise in the execution phase, these experts are often not present, not 
available or not consulted. 


Implementation 


In this next, decisive phase of the problem-solving cycle, projects of the first (уре 
confront numerous and serious obstacles, many of them wholly unexpected. This has 
the general effect of slowing down execution or deforming the initial design. 

As explained above, when projects are ambitious and the infrastructure is weak, 
both in the planning and implementation phases, a particular constellation of problems 
will appear, including insufficiencies and delays; problems of co-ordination, decision 
making and continuity; problems in social relations. As stated earlier, projects 9i 
the type described here typically confront such barriers more often and more seriously 
than others. In addition, confusion as to what are the specific objectives and resist- 
ance at the local level act together to reduce both authority and consensus. 


To understand this better it is important to look more closely at some of the 
typical obstacles encountered in the project pattern: 


Insufficiencies in equipment, trained personnel, facilities, funds. This is a common 
theme in all types of projects, but seems to be a more acute concern in projects of this 
type Since these problems appear almost from the beginning and become increasingly 
Serious independently of the volume of external assistance. Premises are insufficient 
and not functional; equipment is inadequate; there are too few materials and they 210 
of low quality; the project faces constant delays in deliveries of materials (21). т 
constellation of problems is, to a great extent, attributable to (a) the haste with which 
the Project was implemented, (b) the overstretching of resources and personnel ү 
Service a project for which the plan of operations had overestimated the available 


) 4 У 
resources, and (c) impatience on the part of political and ministerial leaders to sho" 
results rapidly. 


Resistance (C -) As the project is implemented, opposition crystallizes. On 016 
African rural education project, for example, there was almost immediate resistance 
from both within and without: school inspectors, mandated to supervise the execu" 
tion, were not in agreement with the study plan formulated at the ministry with the 
aid of foreign experts; and local inhabitants perceived the rurally oriented plan to be a 
cheapening of the primary school curriculum. As shown earlier projects of this type 
tend to be minimally negotiated in the design phase, and to be generalized in conform 
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ity with a fairly uniform model through administrative rather than informal means 
(e.g. use of opinion leaders, small meetings, demonstrations). This strategy greatly 
accelerates the problem-solving cycle, but it very often leads to stiff resistance during 
implementation. 


Lack of requisite knowledge or skills. When an innovation is ambitious in its desire 
to change behaviours quickly, people are typically put into new roles or situations 
without adequate preparation. With strong and consistent support from outside (from 
the administration, leaders of the project or advisers), these people can manage to cope 
successfully and to acquire the requisite skills on the job. Without this support, there 
is often a cycle of insecurity, sporadic and unsuccessful attempts to fill the new role, 
discouragement or cynicism and, finally, a return to the type of teaching or learning 
performance with which they have had previous success, i.e. the traditional behaviours 
which the innovation was expected to replace. у у 

To continue with the example of a major rural education project at the primary 
school level-a common type of innovation in our sample, well-documented in the 
case study literature and graphically described in the interviews—this problem appears 
ч ae А a new study plan calling for an integration of basic skill 
mastery in literacy and numeracy with practical exercises to be done either in class 
or through the experience of cultivating plots of land on the school grounds or else- 
ic i is not specific as to how this integration can be achieved. There 
are few materials or examples accompanying the study plan. The teachers may have 
previously attended a short workshop or training cycle, but it is likely that whatever 
accompanying materials there might be for the new study plan were not as 
op ge m attempt to design their own exercises or to pool materials among 
themselves when this is possible. From time to time, they receive a new setof 
materials, a visit from the inspector or external adviser or a series of radio broadcasts. 

= This aid, however, is too sporadic and is insufficient for the task. The teachers 
become aware that the integration of basic skills with practical work is Sales 
appealing but very difficult to achieve. The skills tend to be imperfectly mastered an 
the practical work artificial. Teachers realize that they have no training as farmers, 
that the soil on the school grounds is of poor quality, that village inhabitants neither 
understand nor approve of the teacher's new role as teacher-farmer and that the 
inspectorate is not firmly convinced of the wisdom of the ae РОТ 

— The teachers request additional workshops for training n or the deve er 
of materials. The ministry is unable to satisfy the request rapi Е в (а) поа : 
tional workshops have been planned or funded, (b) the nümber.o teac! ey oae 
is so great that a new training cycle becomes prohibitively quse Y^ ©) he p 
ject has run into other obstacles Ee are = threatening in the short run an 

i qm i ies and resources. 
pes аем п ОЛОТ return to the conventional study plan. They are 
ie ae to do this by the implicit approval of the village inhabitants and 
inspectorate, but more particularly by the fact that their teaching becomes less diffi- 
cult, and, equally as important, less threatening to their image of themselves as success- 
Bios then the following configuration: lack of adequate preparation > lack of 
clarity > lack of administrative support > lack of requisite materials and equipment, 
resulting in a low rate of implementation in the classroom. It is worth noting that 
Such a configuration can be just as familiar in highly industrialized as in developing 


Countries (22, 23). 
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Weak or inconsistent leadership (A -). Projects of this type, being Ui iq s 
generally launched and administered from the national or provincial d У 
ever, they are launched on such a scale that it becomes very А о enisi 
them, particularly in geographically remote areas and in light of the ina equ A ne 
Structure. Moreover, authority is concentrated in the hands of a few senior a ek 
trators who are at the same time far removed from the point of execution тө 
difficult to contact. This seems to be a more general problem, though, and d p 
uniquely to projects of the type being discussed! In the survey сае на 
‘very/extremely’ serious’ problems of over-centralization are reported in Rd tack 
of the cases, insufficiently clear structure for decision making in 30 per cen ше 
of co-ordination in 42 per cent. Lack of good communication with pono ae 
appears as a ‘serious’ or ‘very/extremely serious’ problem in only 20 per Кз reports 
questionnaire responses but it turns up in 64 per cent of the project evaluati 

(the latter being less subject to response bias on such an item). 


Turnover of persons and changing administrative structures. As shown sao 
tinuity in leadership and reliability in the routines which service an innovati ont 
crucial for success. Projects of this first type appear to be plagued by ро ihe 
in one or both of these areas. Difficulties in the continuity of leadership edat 
particularly crippling in that such innovations are typically patronized by the is oos 
and supported by his chief collaborators, many of whom are likely to leave if he ive 
In our survey sample, departure and replacement of key personnel is more on 000 
as often observed in large-scale projects (externally funded for at least 5300, HE 
annually) than in those funded for less than $200,000. The relationship ve dm 
extent of finance and turnover is fairly strong and significant (C — .40; "rapa ican 
problem appears more frequently as ‘serious’ or 'very/extremely serious in A o. 
projects (37 per cent of the cases) than elsewhere (combined means of 21 per per 
This particular problem of governments which change often is also observed d 
frequently in the Caribbean and Latin American projects in our survey sample. be à 

In general, turnover of key personnel during the life of a project appears (0 ‘ects 
more frequent complaint in developing countries than in the innovatory ud 
Which we have studied in Europe and North America (24,25). This problem ЧЕ г: 
as ‘serious’ or ‘very/extremely serious’ in 29 per cent of the questionnaire n the 
and 36 per cent of the Project evaluation reports. It is considered a key factor ! 


- orts 
success or failure in literacy projects studied by Unesco (26). This An exin 
Several instances in which a change of president brought a project to a standstill, 
Which constant changes within the minis 


; е 

try compromised execution. There = me 
extreme example in our sample of project evaluation reports which p арена 
problem: a restructuring of the ministry of education in which the office thr 
Which the ongoing project was co-ordinated came to be eliminated. 


edural 
Procedural difficulties. Such turnover, of course, exacerbates the proc 


3 іол. 
difficulties due to I- : insufficient co-ordination, continuity and con in 
Leadership is the motor which drives the infrastructure, and е type 
leadership helps to assure that a project is administrated reliably. Int s ү: 
of project, where the objectives are not sufficiently precise at the оше nin 
where resistance can be expected because of the rapidity of generalizatio 53 
the phase of project execution, less strength on the leadership dimension ( turn 
leads directly to a weaker performance of the infrastructure (I - ). This in 


" £ ове 
discourages those in favour of the innovation and leaves more leeway for th 
who are opposed (thus intensifying C - ). 
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Personality conflicts. In principle, projects of the ‘grandeur’ type should not have 
problems of collaboration amongst those concerned which are different or greater than 
with other types of innovations. However, two factors may act to modify this situ- 
ation. First, there is the scale of the projects, which obliges different people and 
agencies within the country to collaborate where normally each would operate separ- 
ately in his own realm of influence. Co-ordination between ministries is a common 
feature in many of these projects, and it is singled out as a frequent trouble spot in 
the case study literature, questionnaire responses, interviews and project reports. 
Secondly, the use of large numbers of foreign experts changes the dynamics of 
collaboration. We shall concentrate our remarks on this second factor. 

In the questionnaire, this kind of information is highly sensitive. In point of fact, 
the responses are less self-censoring than expected. As many as 22 per cent of the 
respondents report ‘serious’ or ‘very/extremely serious’ problems of social harmony 
and good relations among project team members; 23 per cent signal ‘serious’ or ‘very/ 
extremely serious’ problems arising from ‘significant differences in cultural values’. 
Analysis of project evaluation reports, on the other hand, yields unexpectedly high 
frequencies of 64 per cent for the first problem (social harmony) and 55 per cent 
for the second (difference in cultural values). Personality conflicts between expatriate 
advisers and national experts or administrators are apparently common and serious. 
The interviews concord with this evidence. Respondents cite the good or poor rela- 
tions between national and international personnel as accounting for the relative 
success of a project. It would appear, in fact, that the expertise of an external adviser 
is not exploited (or is politely neglected) if he is not on good social terms with project 
members, ministry personnel, village leaders or institutional directors. Judging from 
the interviews, the most successful foreign advisers are diplomats first and specialists 
later. Their most important function is less that of technician than that of facilitator, 
unblocking a project by intervening in the ministry or regional administration by 
means of special status and access to senior officials. у | 

One final point is worth mentioning in this particular context. In the questionnaire 
responses, there is a slight difference of perception between external advisers and 
national experts or administrators. Whereas only 15 per cent of the technical advisers 
note 'serious' problems of personality conflicts, the corresponding figure for the 
nationals is 32 per cent (Х? = 34; р<.10). At first glance, this would suggest a greater 
insensitivity on the part of the foreign advisers, but other interpretations are also 
possible. However, if we combine this with e а from other sources, notably 
thei i wing pattern begins to take shape. А f 

When. i a ee Т brought in early (at the phase of diagnosing Ша 
devising solutions) and when foreign assistance accounts for a large меры ш 
budget in the project, there is a tendency for the foreign expert to үш mus 
with the project, to see himself as ‘responsible’ for its success. As a result, he may 
insist more on the benefits to be derived from his expertise and the importance of his 
advice. This, in turn, may produce friction between himself and the national per- 
sonnel. The latter, viewing the experts a$ aids in the implementation of a national 
project, may perceive the adviser’s insistence as arrogance. As a result of such 
friction, the expert becomes socially unacceptable and thereby inoperative. 


Proximate and remote outcomes 

It is difficult to find clear evidence of the short-term (proximate) and long-term 
(remote) outcomes of projects conforming to this pattern. The prediction of our 
theoretical model—and most of the empirical evidence compiled here appears to 
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support this—is that these projects typically fall short of their initial оң E 
particular, they have less long-term impact on the education system of the country 
a whole than was hoped at the outset. 

One unexpected у in the survey, however, is the relatively good e 
of sub-Saharan African projects on one important criterion of success: the partial ia 
full replacement of external with indigenous personnel and finance. African oh sin 
report a 62 per cent rate of replacement of expatriate personnel, compared to a esl 
bined mean of 35 per cent for all other regions (X? = 3.4; p<.10). The rate of rep a 
ment of outside finance is 43 per cent compared to a combined mean of 35 per bos 
for all other regions (not significant). To be sure, these percentages are particu es 
difficult to interpret owing to the obvious danger of response bias (in this case, us 
who are evaluating the success of their own projects). There is also the fact tha sd 
have not controlled for the duration of the projects nor do we know the terms spe 
fied for obtaining UNDP assistance. 


* ine 
The rest of the evidence points to four kinds of outcomes which we shall outlin 
briefly. 


Rapid decline when leaders lose interest. The political and educational leadership; di 
couraged and often exhausted by the number of unforeseen difficulties, tum оп 
attention elsewhere (27, 28). The project thus loses simultaneously high-level supp 


initi 15 
and the special resources which had become its lifeline after the initial yea 
of implementation. 


Maintenance at the pilot level. Th 
large ‘experimental’ programme. 
major national centre or a net 
funding, materials and personnel 
ferred from international to nati 
are removed and the project vir 
the preceding paragraph. 


€ project is maintained indefinitely at the level e 
The initial goal of generalizing the project beyon al 
work of institutions—benefiting from exception® 
~is abandoned. Finance and staff are gradually aad, 
onal responsibility. Alternatively, external en Т 
tually disappears, i.e. reverts to the cycle depicte 


Gradual reversion, 
Stated at the beginn 
the system into wl 


5 
In many ways, all four outcomes partake of this phenom i. А 
ing of this chapter, any innovation which cannot be assimilate too 
hich it is introduced—either because it is too complex ОГ tem 
threatening—will be reduced to a level of complexity and novelty which the sys oH 
can assimilate. The strategy of successful innovation entails the control of this page 
in such a way as to be certain that the projected and hoped for level of perform tem 
will be ultimately attained. In other words, the objective is to ensure that the oy This 
accommodates more to the innovation than the innovation to the systeme. cally 
control is achieved ideally through the configuration I + А + С + or more realist! 
through I+ А + C-, the 
In this first type of project, the process of accommodating the system до 
innovation is not controlled, so that the surrounding environment gradually sw: 
up the innovation. To cite two examples from the case study literature: 


ntal 
The 


gear ды r 5 
i i : E s, th 
overall socio-economic structure and the system of incentives reinforce this tendency. Thu 


nal 
А j : А ation? 
itute primary school and the VP an ill-equipped voca 
school. (29) 


i jsa 
It is further to be noted, for the importance of the fact is immediately apparent, that there 
strong tendency to reproduce in the centres, especially for literacy work and the acquisitio 
basic intellectual mechanisms, the teaching approach in use in the primary schools. (30) 
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This phenomenon also occurs when a project is kept permanently at the pilot level 
since these experiments become increasingly less aggressive in their policy of diffusion 
to surrounding institutions. 


The ‘phoenix phenomenon’. There is some indication that a major innovation, for 
example in functional literacy or vocational training for unskilled adolescents, can 
have a long-term effect in the right direction but not in the manner foreseen in the 
initial design. The large-scale, ‘showcase’ project tends to disappear, but the idea is 
picked up on the local level by a village leader, provincial administrator or school 
inspector. A small-scale, locally initiated project is designed and executed with 
Success. The experiment then attracts more attention at the provincial or national 
level-and we have a new problem-solving cycle. However, there is a good chance that 
the initial history of the project will not be repeated. On the one hand, there is now 
an experiment (i.e. a field test, albeit an unintentional one) on which to base a new 
plan. On the other hand, the memory of the original, unsuccessful design, may serve 
to render the new objectives less grandiose. 


PROJECT PATTERN 2: CONTROLLED EXPANSION 


We have dealt in some detail with the first project pattern both because it is ied 
(especially in technical assistance projects) rA A ER d va үү: es s 
theoretical model. In particular, we are able to 1811 { , 
the sources of these difficulties, inherent in bringing about rapid eame arae 
in education when many of the requisite conditions for successful inno 
not met. i 

The growth gradient of the second type of project маз а 
9с of the preceding chapter, as reproduced below. There isa e rapi e cdm 
by a levelling off, and, later, a gradual decline. Alternatively, there can g 
rise with moments of stabilization and regression. 


FIGURE 24. 


8c 9c 


Antecedent conditions д > 
The situation here is different from that of the first project type, although there exist 
завет Урыс and urgent needs in the education sector. These needs are attribu- 
table 4 the following factors: the low productivity of formal schooling in relation to 
its cost. the continuing influence of the colonial education system, the unfulfilled 
demands for middle-level technicians, high rates of illiteracy and the underdeveloped 
state of the entire adult education network. However, although the perceived urgency 
of these needs may be equally strong in the two types of project, the expectation 
that these needs can be met rapidly or through a massive effort at ref 


h a m orm, is less stron 
in this second type. On the one hand, political independence app 


ears to have been 
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achieved earlier; on the other, the political élite is less mobilized, i.e. there is = 
consensus on the type and degree of change required. Nor does ИЕ 
appear to be galvanized as much as in the first project type. The overall es 
is that of counterbalancing political forces, scepticism as to the possibilities ~ 
overall solution and, possibly, the realization that the colonial education ш, 
more difficult to shed than was first thought possible. This system has, am eas 
been the training grounds for the educational leadership, the sole frame of refere 


4 д ж.е s ced 
for teachers and parents, and it continues to dominate in its requirements for advan 
studies and diplomas. 


Problems of internal finance (low growth in GNP and in per capita income, pue 
able balance of payments) appear to be as acute as in the first project type,a L The 
this can vary widely among the countries for the projects we are now аа 
consequences of insufficient internal finance are the same as in the first type: ina 


h og Р iance on 
to summon needed resources in moments of crisis in the project and heavy relia 
external assistance. 


Lower level of permeability. In this pattern 
accompanied by a corresponding lower level of 
here is that political and educational officials 
characterization of the social and cultural systems 
from the case study literature 


A 
; a lower level of po 
openness to new inputs. One in ae 
are older. Another is the frequ 


Assessment of needs, design and planning of solutions 
As in the first project type, the 
quantitative, There is even a sugg 
have less reliable pre-planning d 
quantitative planning all the more 

The survey responses show, in 
ful and comprehensive planning a 
ing five items constitute a strate 


* clear definition of objectives 
* careful and specific planning in detail 
* use of research; systematic retrieval of information 
+ evaluation in quantitative terms 
"Organized sub-groups or sub-s 
ment, dissemination, etc. 
This strategy is given a high or extreme 
respondents. The remaining 69 per cent 
erate or little importance to such ana 


planning cycle appears to be rapid and exclusively 
estion in the case study literature that these eee 
ata than do those of the first type. This ren 

hazardous. e- 
fact, comparatively less importance attached c fios 
mong respondents from Asian projects. The; dtt 
БУ of rigorous planning and systematic applica 


А Р elop- 
ystems for research, planning, materials dev! 


Е ject 
emphasis by 31 per cent of the Asian peas Я 
characterize their projects as attaching ein: 
pproach. By contrast, a high or extreme 
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phasis is placed on this strategy by 69 per cent of the respondents from other regions 
(combined mean). These differences are significant (x? = 8.6; p<.01). 

As might be expected from the analysis of antecedent conditions, the solutions de- 
vised (that is, the form and scope of the innovation) are less ambitious than in the 
first project type. Heavily technological solutions are either ruled out or accepted 
with a very gradual rate of development. There are indications that the educational 
leadership may be more experienced and more cautious and unwilling to launch a 
major project which cannot be fully controlled. When large-scale projects are de- 
signed, they tend to be additions to the present structures (increase in the number of 
teacher training institutions or vocational training programmes, etc.) in the sense of 
EL + rather than radical changes in the roles of the target public (thus meaning BC -). 

As in the first project type, there is an early and significant role of outside finance 
and expertise, played in much the same way and concluding in a similar format or 
design. The final plan of operations calls for a moderately large project involving 
strong outside assistance but not constituting a radical change in the educational 
system of the country. The feasibility of the project has been determined not so 
much on the basis of a careful assessment of available resources and administrative 
or local support, as on the appraisal of senior ministry officials, aided by external 
advisers. 

Unlike the first type of project, implementation here does not appear to be accom- 
panied by a large-scale campaign to publicize and gain support for the innovation. 
Both project types do, however, share two characteristics: the vague or global nature 
of the project objectives and the highly administrative mode of implementation. 
Here again, projects do not appear to have been seriously negotiated in advance at 
the local level. Rather, they are entrusted for execution to provincial officials. Nor 
are techniques of ‘social interaction’ (use of opinion leaders, local media or of special- 
ized agents hired to speak for the project) used to increase the rate of implementation 
or, at the least, to reduce uninformed opposition. : К 

When needs are diagnosed at the central ministry, solutions sought that entail a 
generalized model of execution, external experts brought in for planning and project 
design, and few negotiations carried on with potential users, then several problems 
arise. It is likely that the innovation will be difficult to apply in any setting other than 
a newly created national centre or institute. This is not because of the specific like- 
lihood of resistance at the various local sites since implementation is on a more mod- 
erate scale and a lower gradient of behavioural change is required of the users. The 
dilemma lies rather in the distance between the point of conception and the locus of 
application, and it is aggravated by an optimistic belief in the viability of uniform 
solutions to complex problems. Both this and the previous type of project show the 
tendency to look for rational, cost-effective, easily administered and easily supervised 
solutions to a problem. Such solutions are found to be ingenious and apparently prac- 
ticable by the initiating central authorities and experts but they are judged artificial 
or wasteful subsequently at the site of implementation. Ahmed illustrates this dilemma 
in his commentary on an Asian vocational training project (MTTS project) that corres- 


Ponds to this second type: 


Relationship with Indigenous Training. There is no evidence that the program has been planned 
to take into account the already existing, indigenous ways of skill development. The courses 
taught to girls and women will illustrate the point. Many of the women clients of the program 
Presumably come to it to learn homemaking skills, although a certain proportion use their training 
to earn an income. The low private cost (to the trainee) for the courses undoubtedly makes the 
program attractive to the girls. (This may also be true for the boys.) While the desirability of teact 

ing girls how to be better homemakers is not disputed, no society is without a traditional Је: h- 
preparing its future wives and mothers. The investigators believe that the program is not ea 
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of what existing traditional skill training the MTTS courses are supplementing, reinforcing, sa 
ing, or replacing, or what the loss would have been if there were no MTTS course. One in ye и 
of failure to recognize traditional skill training opportunities is the program’s insistence on 
instructors with formal teacher training rather than local craftsmen and skilled workers... Т 
-The unanswered question is whether able practitioners of specific trades in the locant an 
without 14 years of formal education, might be used on a part-time basis to teach their eet 
trades — possibly after a brief pedagogical orientation. These people could be less DE i 
a full-time civil servant who must be offered extra financial inducement to leave Bang 0 к 
might well be that such master craftsmen and skilled workers would make the courses more р 
tice-oriented, more flexible in content, and more relevant to local needs. (31) 


` 1 he 
The basic axiom which is operative here — that people change less easily when iio 
change does not help them solve problems that are real to them -is presented in 
Rand Corporation review of recent American innovations in education: 


RT 
targeted programs may be sen d 
more satisfying to the federal policymaker concerned about the national dimensions of a pr 


"s aims fit local 
пре unless the program's aims fit lo 
interests and priorities. 


Our experience suggested that where local and nati 
of the career education and Right-To 
local interests, local administrators wil 
project will probably have little or nol 


onal priorities are not congruent (as in ү 
-Read programs), federal intent is likely to АЕ WR 
ll simply take advantage of available opportunities, an 
ong-term impact. (32) 


Implementation 


sac is similar 
In the implementation phase, the list of expected and unexpected difficulties is simila 
to that of the projects i 


tween such difficulties 


ority (A +). This, in turn, leads to the following profile: 


| the 
Resistance. As noted above, the lower levels of behavioural change expected E the 
users lowers resistance, These Projects typically involve adding new elements to 


SE А + : ew 
existing system, whether in a village, institution or training programme; these Sis 
elements are then entrusted to a small number of selected and qualified persons. 
MTTS project cited above is 


àn example. There is also some indication that those d 
are required by the objectives of the innovation to try out new roles may do m ation 
making fewer demands on themselves and on others; this is the reverse of the S adie 
in the first Project type. There is less urgency here, and less expectation of imme веће 
Success. Implementation in the classroom or at the training site may be more m 
anical or perfunctory. 


Inadequacies o f materials. 
sult in del 


more philosophically, and 
tolerated. 
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The lack of requisite skills and capabilities to implement ar project т 
it is i j . Changes in performance an » 
resent here as it is in all four project types g с 
ои in the case of teachers and adult learners, cannot be assured simply by 
making situational or administrative changes (33). Adults, in ану ee 
relatively long period of (a) observing others in the new roles they will later 
to assume, (b) trying out these new behaviours in an Set hme, 
vi i d materials in the initial period o 
and (c) having access to advice and пееде | i I pen 
en a Without such help, there will be passive or active T RUNE Ше 
sistance, in the case of adult learners, will be more difficult to prevent ei i seda 
be with children who are more easily supervised and more 4 ыа ar по 
new roles. Such help is not available in most of the geste a stu EMT Sens 
The problem is more serious in the first pito: улы nn nad у 
it -)th 
i reat. In the second type (wt A | 3 
а can do at the outset and the new skills expected of him 


Authority in this type of project remains fairly meets P MO ded DU DR 
many of the problems of Buen iai EE Fait coe amat Aum Bice 
ne е : Ы лге, government instability is оз td 
cent of the cases, and in no case is it judged cme vile eate potions Bie 
These responses can be compared to those Le ep ae cent of the cases. Of these 
problem of changing governments wa jui cns iil анод; 

cases, 64 per cent are judged 'serious or verj(Sxiime y 


; i e appear in these 

All the procedural difficulties associated with a X on. ef тет and a 
projects: poor co-ordination, communication and he ia аррей to. be Diis 
number of resulting delays or vsus dit у in order to diagnose its weak 
и d Bu pie РОК y on RE the succeeding phase ori RAE 
Using m nmi tie responses to questions on Bios inour sample, 
that ‘systematic data collection’ is used in 18 per cen nd a combined mean of 56 per 
as compared with 59 per cent of the African cases a 
саш tor all бше: соп: appear to be achieved with fewer ups and downs Ven 
. Yet implementation we rey an indication of fewer unexpected саше a 
in the first project eU normal when they do occur. This may be a function o 
of a more rapid return to in these projects, but it can also be attributed to bos 
the lower level of pus им more entrenched routine for executing projects throug 
consistent authority an ол of our paradigm I is not as low as in the alternative 
administrative channels. 5 which increases the probability of smoother execution. 
of grandeur and Ais E that of a more formalist and regulated implementation 

The oeral MERAT is little improvization or risk-taking. The people and ad- 
of the ino me onnected with the project do not adapt to new situations 
ministrative structures C isting rules to them. This reduces the confusion, aberrations 
as much as they аон up in any innovative project, since an answer, decision 
ang Anger annie m. " vailable. However, it also limits the project's ability to adapt 
Or regulation is iiem у gk o local variants and thereby lowers its chances of being 
I et "x nts since many new projects are assimilated to conven- 
^m diode m programmes which are subject to the same authority structure and 
manual of regulations. this also acts to reduce the degree of actual change. 
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This project type emerges in a recognizable but far less "quodi ee cera 
case study literature, project reports and interviews than did the ‘alternati е 
deur’. In the Survey data, there are two items for which the на Mis 
pattern. Asian projects report a problem of ‘too many rules and i grasses 
slightly more than other regions (38 per cent of the Asian кош, 22550 
to 27 per cent for African projects and a combined internationa md ih 
cent). The Asian projects, however, report significantly more serious eee Te 
‘people in key roles not being open to change their attitudes or be E n pér 
percentages of Asian and non-Asian projects on this item are 75 per ien нану 61 
cent respectively, a highly significant difference (x? = 6,7; p<.01). This ag an eiie 
information from other sources indicating that there is frequently an mdp оз, 
type of project, on the part of external experts and agencies, to bypass ; f for tlie 
administration in executing the project. Results appear to be unsuccess E ad 
Most part, as might be predicted from the hierarchical nature of authori T за: 
and the more rule-bound infrastructure. The most effective experts in this kin 


; ; ; , regu- 
Situation seem to be those who know how to *work in the interstices’ where reg 
lations are less explicit. 


Outcomes 


А ilize 
As indicated by the growth gradient, projects of this type tend either (а) to stabil 


í ear 
and then to decline very gradually or (b) to stabilize with a slight ышы 
by year — a very slow-motion S curve. In relation to the four outcomes ; 


gradual expansion. 


egree 
aire responses for Asian projects show that the deg 
of partial and total replacement of external fin 


PROJECT PATTERN 3: THE CRUSADE 


я his 
The appropriate growth gradient here is 8b or 8c, as illustrated in Figure C sd 
shows a very rapid, sustained rate of change, followed by a levelling off. As И WS 
earlier, these are unusual projects requiring exceptional political conditions an 
О acquire unbiased information. db 
jects depicted them as ‘crusades’: projects le ай 
gure, enjoying widespread public support and profiting from en 
; contains good linkage betwe is 
" or policy behind these projects 


ya 
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FIGURE 25. 


strongly socialist or collectivist, and the strategy of execution emphasizes self-help 
rather than external assistance. 


Antecedent conditions 

Many of the conditions present in the first project type are also found here: for 
example, immense and urgent educational needs, desire for and consensus on sweeping 
changes both in the formal and out-of-school networks in order to overcome a 
dysfunctional colonial heritage. In some cases, independence is recent and leaders 
relatively young; in others, independence is less recent and the élite is older. In the 
Second case, moreover, those presently in power are the same as those in power 
directly following independence. The political leadership tends to be powerful, charis- 
Matic and well surrounded by a stable corps of advisers and ministers. 

Problems of internal finance are acute, but two important features modify the 
impact of such problems in this project type. First, the type of project selected for 
execution may not require a heavy financial outlay; then, if it does, there is a 
tendency to use whatever national resources are available, rather than to turn to 
extensive outside assistance. This is often done by borrowing funds, equipment and 
Personnel from another sector judged of lower national priority. This option is 
reflected in the survey results in the following way: respondents who describe the 
Strategy of innovation as having an ‘extreme’ emphasis on self-help are less likely to 
feel that inadequate inside finance ‘constituted a serious problem’. An emphasis on 
self-help, we may recall, means that weight is placed in particular on the following 


characteristics: 


* belief that people ought to be able t 
outside interference or assistance 

* maximum use of local resources . 

* local control, participation and decision-making 

* responsiveness to local needs, customs, desires 

- wide latitude for individual initiative and choice at the local level. 
Analysis of the responses shows that in only 33 per cent of the cases where an extreme 
emphasis was placed on a strategy of self-help were there also serious problems of 
inadequate internal finance. Although there would seem to be clearly fewer problems 
of internal finance with an extreme emphasis on self-help, crossbreak analysis yields 
only a moderate and statistically nonsignificant relationship between responses on 


these two items (C = -19; p<.20)- 


o solve their own problems with minimum 


In the phase of assessing needs and devising appropriate solutions, the profile in 
this project type is unusual. In one sense, the planning cycle appears to be rapid and 
improvised. There is little or no ‘objective’ assessment of needs, nor is there a careful 
definition of the problems, nor even a weighing of alternative solutions to these pro- 
blems on the basis of pre-planning data. The plan of operations tends to be ка 
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mate or indicative. The fact that external expertise is not present in this phase to 
reinforce the importance of comprehensive planning may also account in part for the 
form which the planning cycle takes. 

Yet, this exercise appears to satisfy the political leadership, who seem to reason as 
follows: with open and frequently used channels of communication to provincial and 
local leaders, the real needs will be registered in an undiluted form. This mechanism 
can replace a more comprehensive, quantifiable approach to information emu 
and avoid the limitations of passing through intermediaries and of being translate 
into a message which is less situation specific. The problems can be defined in all their 
complexity by people who are themselves close to the local setting or at least in в 
contact with others who are. The inventory of resources is likely to be inexact an 
incomplete, but the type of solution devised should be such that it calls forever 
relies on—volunteers and donations of materials or facilities in the region ads ica 
The long-term implications of this particular project and its relation to other needs 
and priorities are weighed intuitively by political and educational officials. А 

Finally, there is the awareness, if not the certainty, that such a large-scale innom 
tion is bound to run into many unexpected difficulties as it is being implemented, an 
little attempt is made to anticipate them. Here again the reasoning is simple: if e 
need is genuine and the solution appropriate, people will adapt to new and unexpecte 
Situations, provided that leadership and administrative support are strong an 
consistent. 

As appealing as this conception may be, it isa high-risk strategy for defining needs 
in education and training and converting those needs into major projects. In en 
Ways, the first type of project makes very similar calculations both in the way in whic 
the information on needs is to be gathered and in the assumptions as to how problems 
encountered during execution are to be solved. These calculations, as shown earlier, 
were largely incorrect. It is generally because these kinds of assumptions often p 
to be erroneous that comprehensive planning is undertaken in the first place, in or = 
to reduce the margin of error. To be sure, when the field of action is limited —when 
for example, we are dealing with a training project in one or two villages ог ee 
small city precinct—there is less need for comprehensive planning since the pop 2 
data are usually at hand or can be readily obtained. Innovators in local or m "i 
Scale projects can Correctly diagnose the situation by living in it or by MUERE. 
This enables them to predict accurately when a solution will be both practicable a st 
acceptable. At the national level, however, this kind of diagnosis is pug 
impossible, and the errors in judgement are more serious in the light of the large 50 
of the project. tly 
Р The ‘crusade’ Project type is unusual in this respect: it relies on an appa o 
intuitive and informal mechanism for planning on the national level, which appe Е 
lead to success in the projects which we have analysed. This means that e 
conceived, informal approach to diagnosing needs can be both sensitive and 16 E @ 
(the needs which are diagnosed are genuine). It also means that when the diagno N 
needs is sensitive and reliable, the assumption that improvisation at local sites у опе. 
ecution can replace more comprehensive planning of operations can be a correct 


Design of a solution. Usually the solution devised calls for a large-scale innovativt, 
both in the sense of BC + and EL +, although, in some cases, the configurat ere 
ВС + EL -. In the initial phase, technology plays a minor role. If it is used. Mane 
are also adequate means for responding to and correcting the programme: ro- 
Colombian ACPO project is a good example of this. In general, however, these P! ag 
jects tend to be very much centred on People. Adult literacy, vocational QUEE 
centres, rural education programmes: all appear to involve the mobilization of learner 
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around a core of instructors. Both groups are often literally ‘mobile’—learners coming 
for short periods of time to centres and instructors circulating locally in teams—thus 
limiting the need for creating large, centralized institutions. There are often ам 
numbers of people to coordinate in a variety of local settings, and i aes bs | 
done through strong administrative direction and the widesprea deg о 
leadership, facilities and expertise. This is a configuration whic : 5 ls 
succeed (a) through complex programming and an elaborate, highly relia ete ra- 
Structure (to treat the number and variety of messages and meres i ~ pes 
tively (b) through extremely strong leadership and equally пер me iva te и: 
the part of the users. It is this second alternative which makes for the succ 


such ‘crusades’. 


External finance and expertise are not always absent in this e и ii 
they come, they appear later in the problem-solving cycle and in less in | 
amounts ‘As a tule, it is only when a solution has been found—once the hen 
objectives and the basic design for eio have ire ineo Quit t ARR 
i i i i ernation 
ance is sought. This entails (a) less risk of an In | 
solution to the educational needs of the country, (b) a greater Seed hd I 
resources which are more dependable, more acceptable to the users T М ае 
grated into the training network, and (c) less likelihood of the gee etn в 
dependent: or external agencies © ot ps n aun ШЕ E, uides a which 
ing i 1 «terna ialists or technician 
to bring in small numbers of external specia (Оа a at 
have Зи defined in advance. In this way, the foreign пее 
і | i i f as a temporary and e ) . 
closely with the project, but views himsel { n а h 
This 5 d не the likelihood of conflict between nationals and internationa 


within the project team. 


indi nts of 
One further point on this subject: the survey results indicate that the amou! 


А flict at the point of 
foreign assistance may be related to a Bore e Er oral smt of $200,000 
impl i rojects funded externally at a mean ant, а icipati 
or "Ge hene pier ae on the objectives of à pest PO Pannal 
parties in 82 per cent of the cases. For external funding a " tes et naar и 
consensus was reached in only 56 per cent of TR CONS: d consensus is statistically 
that the correlation between amount of outside funding an 


modest (С = 24; p.20). | 
( р lan of operations is neither precise пог sa ee 
Rather different operations within the project are Котто а or E ipii 
MM Те и gece Пре: 4 ‘be highl decentralized with 
or with local leaders. As a result, the project is likely to : ps ene Mori aces 
i inan qp pis e e е ie quaes ie provinc or local level. These 
to be used, a set of prototype materials is sent to the provinci Акен А ~ 
Materials are meant to be adapted to local settings or may e p 
E E ts of the plan of operations are interesting 
to ie p eue S den Linge s rapid sid widespread. To facilitate this, 
me N "^ leaders may undertake a tour of implementation sites in 
ш ро for the project. At the same time, the plans call for Pee 
informal pcm of influence, what we have called the social interaction strategy o 
innovation. Village leaders and influential opinion leaders are contacted. Local 
sites and means of communication (cafés, markets, fairs, radio broadcasts in local 
dialects, etc.) are used to stimulate interest and participation or, alternatively, to 
reduce resistance and anxiety. Special agents may be hired to circulate and inform 
People of a new project, often by demonstrating its advantages in some tangible way. 


As could be expected, the final p 
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To judge from the survey responses and interviews, these techniques of edes 
Social persuasion are not used extensively in large-scale projects in deve opi ds 
countries. This makes the ‘crusade’ an exceptional case. Apparently, such techniqu н 
are judged elsewhere to be less rapid and reliable than a purely иа 
implementation. Or else, it may be (correctly) perceived that informal loca | " 
are opposed to the innovation. Very often, in fact, these two phenomena are es е 
i.e., the perception that local leaders will oppose the project and a purely adm 
trative or coercive form of execution. | rer 

The survey responses highlight the relationship between the use of these ~ on 
techniques and the origin of the innovation. When the originators are from wit md 
country, the use of opinion leaders tends to be frequent, and to play an ieee nal 
in the strategy of innovation. When the originators of the innovation are ves у 
advisers ог a combination of national and international expertise, these channe 5 а 
less likely to be used. The correlation between inside origin and extensive woes 
opinion leaders—typical of the ‘crusade’ Project—is moderately strong and signi thé 
(C = .36; p.001). We note here once again the link between outside aid during E 
conception of a project and an option for more administrative, uniform mo 
of execution. adal 

Finally, this plan of operations addresses itself rather successfully to the cna 
problem of BC +, By accentuating the presence of strong leadership, by mobiliz чы 
informal opinion and by creating an atmosphere of national crusade, there s - 
attempt to encourage people to attend programmes, try out practices or ер d 
instruction of a type with which they are unfamiliar, and toward which they ШУ 
unprepared and, very likely, anxious. It would appear that this strategy is pos ү 
successful. That is, the target public in this type of project appears ready to Е С 
number of personal and social tisks which it would normally have refused or avo! 


Implementation 


In a mass education 


Р sical stance iS 
Е Program that seeks to treat the ‘whole man,’ a clear ideological 
Important. [t lends 


~ : jectives, and lends 
i cohesion to the Program, serves to establish clear оеш, | mystique 
authenticity to spiritual ang motivational messages. ACPO has fostered a dee ater dedi- 
among its workers and its audience, and evidence suggests that this has resulted in gr 


с d i ary action on the 
cation among staff within the organization and a considerable degree of voluntary actio 
Part of campesinos. (34) 


5 oun- 
Insufficiences in equipment, materials, trained personnel and facilities are all aneia 
tered, but without seeming to incapacitate the project. As hoped, local and Ри sent 
officials quickly respond to these problems by making available facilities. arent 
and, often, funds. Personnel Work overtime and recruit volunteers as aides. impro" 
deal of improvisation goes on at the training sites. It is worth noting that such i 


d à à : isti r exter" 
visation is more difficult when Projects are trying to use more sophisticated o 
nally acquired materials. 


Resistance appears to be absent at fi 
volunteers confront the first difficul 
with their crops, children, classroon 


: and 
tst, but makes itself felt as teachers, igen met 
ties of learning a new skill or dealing differ кед 
ns or village customs. Here again, the basic Р 
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blem is not deliberate opposition but rather the lack of requisite knowledge and skills 
to perform these new roles. However, the conditions are present to help diminish the 
anxiety or anticipation of failure: the motivating force of the doctrine, the easier and 
less judgemental contact with other trainees and with instructors, and the latitude to 
find one’s own particular way of learning or teaching the new skills. But the lack of 
previous training, combined with the pressure for rapid change, may lead to more 
defensiveness than is often admitted by those running these projects. There may be 
superficial or temporary change in behaviours, with a later reversion to the prior 
(secure, successful) performance in unsupervised moments or at the end of a given 


training cycle. 


Leadership. Because in a crusade, disagreements with the innovation and its objectives 
are unacceptable, local foot-dragging and subtle forms of sabotage are not likely. 
People generally strive to meet the high standards of performance expected. Leader- 
ship must therefore be both inspiring and demanding. These projects appear to have 
A + at all levels—institutional, local, provincial, national—with each level in close 
communication with the others. This control function is further strengthened by 
high consensus on the objectives of the project. Authority figures come to symbolize 
the consensus, which in turn facilitates implementation and decreases deviance. Asa 
result, teachers and trainees are obliged to try out new roles for a fairly extensive 
Period, which in turn makes the new behaviours more stable and more difficult to 
extinguish later. The probability of achieving BC + is thereby greater for a greater 


number of persons affected by the innovation. 


Turnover, There appears to be little turnover of key persons associated with this type 
of project, and little or no change at the ministerial or political levels. This facilitates 
Continuity, including communication with and support from above. One of а most 
frequent complaints in projects of the first and second types is that political leaders 
lose interest in the project once it is launched and are difficult to contact thereafter 
When serious problems come up requiring high-level intervention. | Crusades are 
less prone to this difficulty. We have already observed the relationship between 
Problems due to lack of interest by and good communication im political se 
оп the one hand and inadequate inside financing on the other. With ‘crusades p 
ever, there is no lack of interest and there is good communication with political 
leaders; inadequate inside financing is not ап acute problem either. In the survey 
Tesponses, the correlation between adequate inside financing and an absence of serious 


Problems of sustaining the interest of or maintaining good communication with 


Politica] leaders is, respectively, 28 (p<.02) and .38 (p<.001). This point is under- 


Scored in the Unesco evaluation of a Tanzanian functional literacy project—an innova- 
tion which would correspond to this project type: 

ave been accomplished without the high-level government 
Support for the project which existed; the fact that the project was capable of responding 


" б 2 ber of other problems which developed 
effective s inistrative problem, and to a numb Л е 
Hiring te ~ деби шык: the importance of high-level government commitment for 

S duration, de 8 


Success, (35) 


The administrative shift could not h 


There are. nonetheless. problems of co-ordination, delays, confusion and too rapid 
implementation which indicate that the scale of the project (EL +) is often too great 
for the infrastructure. With few established routines or regulations to guide decision 
making, much time may be lost in discussion of each problem, with bottlenecks being 
created at the level of local and provincial officials. What is particularly difficult in 
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this type of project is the co-ordination between national or ministerial demands eis 
local situations, so that there can be frequent phases of over-centralization nut 
decentralization, both of which inhibit smooth execution. Here again, the diffic > 
moments are surmounted by means of strong leadership and appeals to the soci 


i or 
doctrine underlying the project. These generally call forth the necessary patience 
expenditure of energy. 


Proximate and remote outcomes 


We have noted the difficulty of obtaining reliable information on short-term and ge 
term outcomes in this type of project. One possible reason for this is the Me 
the self-help doctrine which tends to make shortcomings harder to admit to ou 
evaluators. у 

One of the survey results may be indirectly pertinent here. Replacement a men 
finance and personnel is partly or fully implemented in 51 per cent nose dud 
per cent (personnel) of the cases in which the originators of the project are * ate 
rather than outsiders or a combination of the two. With outside originators, The 
of replacement is only 8 per cent for finance and 31 per cent for puse dy 
correlation between origin and replacement is .32 (р<01) for finance and .20 Ns nds 
for personnel. To be sure, these projects typically use lower levels of external fin AEN 
and personnel than do those of the first and second types, but the rate of replacen Sn 
is nonetheless markedly higher. Clearly, inside origin leads to a stronger pue У 
and increases the likelihood that the project will continue after external aid is W! 
drawn. hange 

The key question in relation to these Projects is whether the initial rate of cha ba 
is maintained over time or whether there are subsequent periods of stannat eal 
even decline. We suspect the latter to be the case. On the one hand, it is very qs о 
to maintain an atmosphere of crusade or even to continue to devote large йош 
political and administrative time to ап innovation over long periods, no matter te 
large its scale or high its priority. On the other hand, the degree of change epe cs 
in the functioning of local institutions and in the behaviours of teachers and На 
is so great that the Surrounding social and political systems are very likely to s to 
their ‘systemic integrity’ by absorbing many of the changes in such à Men 
reduce the gradient. We would anticipate a fairly high rate of reversion to the Children 
or traditional ways of teaching, learning, planting, interacting with one's epi 
or neighbours, etc. This, however, does not preclude continuation of the inno 


1 х ings than 
under normal conditions nor even a greater rate of diffusion to other setting 
was found in the first two project patterns. 


PROJECT TYPE 4: SMALL-SCALE AND LOCAL CHANGE 


- and ВС“ 
The final project type involves small-scale innovations, in the sense of EL - an 
but they may be of various origins: 


— locally originated with no governmental or external intervention Я 
- locally originated with very little governmental or external intervention 


b- 
Б E £ : ith the 9 
originated at the provincial, ministerial or even international level, with 

jective of gradual diffusion at the local level. 


f 
яз у Е А ate 0 
Whatever their origins, projects of this type appear to be effective, although the Г inno- 
change is very slow. Unfortunately, however, the rate is often slower than many А 


vators or ministry officials can tolerate. This impatience results in the adoption 


2 ject 
strategy similar to that used with projects of the first or, less often, the third pro) 
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type. Yet in this last type it also seems at times for the innovators that the a 
number of problems confronted during implementation are gaa eri n ү 
limited objectives, i.e., that too little is to be gained for so much time = . a 
This leads to many of the projects being discontinued. Сона. the ee = 
growth gradients are very different for those who persevere and for those who lo: 
their ‘élan’. 


FIGURE 26. 


Antecedent conditions те z 
Although the needs are great and the innovators Sense P^ me ee е 
for them, it is not possible to launch a large-scale = т ba centi in a number 
Bei ee БРЕНА еру a Dne S vu of rural life make it im- 
of local si the politics an ` i ibility that the 
RE E е on a large scale. Again, поне Bs imple- 
PES TE шене 10 е аннан, while building a firm base 
mented slowly and carefully so as n 
for later expansion. i iderable resistance to change at 
As we remarked earlier in this chapter, there is con! otect themselves from out- 
the vi vel, This enables the inhabitants to pr ACH village. In 
Side pde d ensure greater equality between coa rung йа ius 
this way one ‘group must negotiate an innovation ed d iv Aw eo end 
degree of change relative to the ar US odit рану explain this by 
e itional or con a ioning their lack 
ems uf n инат of their personality structure Moe ройи 
Of contact with other, more stimulating ог varied vine ^ еа Д шек 
to point out that the energies of such people are ona oo ne TO es 
deal of does not get channelled in any S Ti d project type, when these 
energi p the other way. As we saw n the thir P and effective change. 
energies уте БШ, mobilized їп one A tet eb are real and urgent 
The key element here is building from needs or ргоо е ts have foundered for not 
at the | ОШ aca This may be a banality, but many ape sé DU Ve they ave mof 
having сатаа ‘it, апа projects of this type M ly identified needs. 
Closely linked to locally developed solutions, to “а дне und qual, ee 
At the origin of these projects, tien dye E t plans to stimulate 
gin of d unemployment and the government p o stim 
es there is уар where many potential workers are not trained in the 
rer пен Вин is the threat of famine which calls for a new technique ой 
Ses айы bs production. There can be more modest but equally real problems: 
for ана ae tack of materials at schools, necessitating the development of primers, 
writing materials and tests for the children. In the case of locally initiated change, the 
‘innovators’ — the persons who articulate the need and/or design and negotiate the 
solution — resemble the classic portrait in the literature on change: someone who is 
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relatively younger and more educated than the mean, who has lived for less time 
in the local setting or has spent several periods outside of it, and who keeps in con- 
tact with ‘cosmopolitan’ persons or sources of information, etc. In one very ШОШ 
ing, succcessful example, a Panamanian vocational training project, the innovator = 
Participated in a regional Unesco training workshop and used the resulting skills a 
information to develop a much needed small-scale project in his district. The d 
was, in fact, extended to a wider audience at a later stage with governmental an 
external assistance. "T 
When, on the other hand, the innovation is not initiated at the local level, it is 
not obvious that the need will be Perceived as real or urgent within the local ira 
Rather, someone else has diagnosed a need and, very likely, devised a solution whic 
he tries to introduce within the village or institution. In projects of this fourth n 
the solution is introduced slowly, through the intermediary of local officials A 
opinion leaders, using local media (newspapers, word of mouth, games) and 1068 
meeting sites (cafés, markets, festivals) to communicate and even try out the ie 
vation. The strategy is often deliberately manipulative* but its effectiveness is v^ 
pendent on whether or not the solution is a meaningful response to local needs. : 
not, it will be discarded or assimilated into the village institution in such a way f 
to preserve the status quo. Here, with a Strategy of A- C +, it is the pertinence 0 


A У ә Е и Кэз» h 
the innovation which matters, since trial and adoption are not being imposed throug 
А +. 


Planning and designing the innovation 


In a project of this type, and when the origins are internal, needs assessment and ию 
lem definition are rapidly done. The Optimal solution is also easily found, but it i: 
often impracticable or inacceptable. Impracticable in that the local setting has ао 
none of the requisite trained personnel, materials, equipment, facilities or necessary 


s know 


ust 
isti ures m 
nctional framework, existing cultural struct 


e 
5 $5 he subti 
be identified, mobilized and utilized to carry out development messages through м dium for 
modification of their function.” [N.J. Colletta, “The use of indigenous culture as a m 


shington: 
development: The Indonesian case", in Instructional Technology Report No. 12. Wasl 
D.C., AED, 1975.] 


ional and 
We make this point not to set off a political debate, but simply to ask that y qut we 
international Strategies be unambiguous about what they are doing and why. To A informa 
will use the culture to change the culture is an acceptable way of justifying an d ар uses 
strategy of change. It is also an effective one, as we have seen, in that it reduces resis crementa 
familiar people and materials as well as agents of change and calls for very small, eid the im- 
changes in the daily behaviour of persons and institutions. With this strategy, however. rate, it 
plementation is far slower, and more subject to reversion than is often admitted. At any ng to 
does imply manipulating the environment of People who may not be aware of it, nor W 
accept this manipulation if they had the choice. 
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funds. The innovators often seek external assistance in vain, since the project tends 
either to have too little visibility or too low a priority on a provincial or national 
agenda. There may also be some difficulty in identifying and contacting these ex- 
ternal sources of aid. Our evidence indicates that this is where the role of the village 
leader of provincial official is crucial. If this leader of official is the innovator, there 
is likely to be some higher-level financial and administrative assistance which will 
help the project through both its initial and critical phases. If he supports the inno- 
vation but is unable or unwilling to get additional aid, implementation is likely to be 
slower and more arduous. If he opposes the solution proposed, there is little chance 
of a successful implementation. In this last case, either a new, more acceptable sol- 
ution is found or else the project is so reduced in scope that local or provincial officials 
may not hear about it or, if they do, they pay no heed until an attempt is made to 
expand it — at which time a new planning cycle takes place. The solution may be 
inacceptable in that some people in the village, institution or programme stand to 
lose influence or prestige, or are unwilling to expose their problems to others. This 
is part of the slow, tiring process of negotiating a solution which is acceptable with- 
out compromising the thrust of the project. 

Finally, the variables are sufficiently limited and controlled to allow for what we 
have called qualitative, intuitive or personal planning — as opposed to the more ration- 
al, impersonal and quantitative planning used for large-scale projects at the ministerial 
level. At this local level, the ‘planners’ understand the situation well enough to be con- 
fident of their assessment and project design. The plan for implementation is generally 
not formalized but verbally worked out and agreed on by the principal parties con- 
cerned. oe E 

In contrast to this, small-scale projects with external origins have a planning cycle 
that is far more deliberate and precise. The problem here is delicate and complex - 
how to design a project so that it will be diffused rapidly in an unfamiliar local setting 
Where diffusion is normally slow and innovations only accepted after certain key 
Persons have tried them out and approved. There is here, as suggested earlier, а contra- 
diction between trying to innovate rapidly and achieving effective, oe ач, 
The process of identifying local opinion leaders, permeating local em ia an Eden 
Places, waiting for the idea or instrument to catch on, and so on, s ow m cies 
In a sense, the slowness is positive; it attests to a firm integration of a ias, EE 
in the performance of people and institutions. A more rapid acceptance ве uti v ion 
Would be more unstable, more superficial. An abnormally slow x » mp aes 
tation, however, threatens the innovation with absorption into t = oe networ 
Which itself dns unmodified. Scant external resources OF ann a prenda 
Support are needed — or, often, wanted — in a project of this type. They di uri ins 
available when needed, which is an important asset that locally originate pe 5 
do not have, Our evidence suggests that these resources MU pe are used more 
extensively once the innovation has reached the plateau of moderate acceptance 


and expansion. 


The objectives are realistic, as is needed to ensure implementation by indirect or 


informal means within the local framework. Since these projects ate По] ‘showcase’ 
innovations, nor are they heavily aided by outside funds, there is less administrative 
and political pressure for rapid or massive results. This is a privileged and unusual 
situation among the many projects we have reviewed. For the most part, the strength 
of the expressed need and perceived degree of urgency preclude a slow moving, small- 
Scale strategy of innovation. The survey data indicate, in fact, a relationship between 
Political intervention and realism of objectives. For example, political leaders are 
actively involved in projects with very ambitious and probably unattainable objectives 
far more often (59 per cent) than in projects with low-moderate objectives (12 per 
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cent). And logically they make more frequent speeches concerning the projects Ls 
very ambitious or probably unattainable objectives (60 per cent) than with ош 
erate objectives (30 per cent). Political pressure, therefore, can force а project towar 


objectives which cannot realistically be attained. We have seen this illustrated, for 
example, in the first project type. 


Implementation 


We will now review briefly the performance of these small-scale projects as they и 
front some typical barriers, as well as some problems not generally encountere 
the three other project types. 


Insufficiences in equipment and trained personnel. Ty pically, these projects have in 
material needs but few possibilities of. meeting them. In fact, the possibilities are 50 ~ 
duced that а number of projects fail at this stage. Others further limit their is 
Still others try to dramatize the urgency of the problem or the benefits likely 
accrue from the innovation in order to recruit volunteers, loans of facilities n. 
materials, etc. As indicated earlier, externally initiated projects can tap needed |. 
Sources more easily, but the originators аге careful to regulate this in order to pend 
project from being exploited for personal ends. In locally originated preje. Е 
potential generally does not exist, even when the innovator is a well-placed, on 
official. A typical description of this problem is found in the Woodhouse and Lu 
study of an Indonesian rural vocational education project: 


The local origin of the project and the d 
the programme a special strength. At the same time 


Resistance is typically greater during the initial period of execution than later ally 
unless the situation is clearly critical. The innovator, aided by a few others, uw 
initiates a project alone and in the face of a reserved, slightly sceptical public. iade re- 
leaders and opinion leaders get actively involved and speak in favour of the project, 


| r mew ad- 
Sistance is lowered. This pattern approximates the famous S curve of individual 
option (see chapter 1): 


t initial 
The technique of mobilizing local opinion leaders was used successfully in the in 
phase of the Colombian ACPO project: 


omote 
ACPO has developed a network of local parish organizations throughout the Med gie o 
and strengthen its mass media educational programs. Initially, the key figure me an an organ- 
such local organizations was the parish priest. “When he [the priest] wishes, there 
iation; when not, none exists." (37) 


S ere, 
Lack of requisite knowledge of skills accounts for much of the initial resistance. Fdo 
local innovators are obliged to reduce the amount and intensity of change 1l, easily 
by spreading these demands over time and breaking them down into sma ph an 
mastered steps. This means long periods of trial in unthreatening pp again, 
strong assistance during the initial period of adoption or implementation. rns ТЕ 
if the project responds to a real need, the motivation for learning or for ње fourth 
in general will be increased. It is because of this that projects of the third an 
type are frequently successful. 
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Leadership is a particularly crucial variable in this type of project. Without stable and 
at the same time diplomatic leadership (A + can be a handicap in this model) the pro- 
ject either dwindles in energy and impact or encounters heavy resistance. The objective 
is to achieve C + by demonstating the merits of the project, rather than by using ad- 


ministrative or political authority to gain support. 


The procedural problems encountered in the first three project models are absent here. 
Both the scale (EL) and expectation of behavioural change (BC) are small, and the 
radius of activity is reduced enough to allow quick and efficient communication, co- 
ordination, and decision-making. In a sense Т + is built into the setting. On the other 
hand, there are procedural problems which are unknown, or far less acute, in the other 
project types. The case-study literature indicates that, since these projects operate to 
à great extent outside the conventional administrative structure, or are not sup- 
ported actively from above, it is slower and more difficult to obtain authorizations, 
exceptions to approved practices, access to provincial officials, etc. To be sure, ex- 
ternally originated innovations of this project type do not have this same handicap, 
and this can be a precious asset. On the other hand, these projects are subject to 
greater pressure for immediate, tangible results. In the survey responses, we note 
that 48 per cent of the projects with low-moderate objectives have problems deal- 
ing with ‘too many rules and regulations’ as compared to 36 per cent of aspro 
jects having very ambitious or probably unattainable objectives. of со m n 
Projects of this sample are externally aided and supported at the ministeria B : 
but these results show that projects of the fourth type seem to encounter greate 
administrative barriers than the ‘alternative of grandeur’ or ‘crusade уре, T 
A final barrier for all types of small-scale or local innovations is the difficulty 
of generalization. This is not only due to the fact that they are designed for, E n 
to fit, specific local situations which by definition cannot be replicated but also that 
too small a section of the outlying system has been touched so wes у 
it to accommodate to the innovation. For example, a teacher who has designed his 


Or her own primer and communicated it to others (who use it to advantage) ш 
that the state examination is based оп another pd лика iom m s 
ur urriculum materials confront this P Е 

Жим ш aan sample — a South Pacific regional curriculum 


least о ject in our 
ne documented project in О SN 
Project — was severely шей in its impact as a result. The larger the ener 
vation or, alternatively, the more comprehensive the planning, the greater the likeli 
> , 


hood of avoiding or, at least, of partially resolving this dilemma. In other cases, the 
innovation is limited to a marginal or purely local status until other components 


around it and administratively or politically above it are unblocked. 


Outcomes E — US 
S omes have already been discussed in е course of this 
уе Шз = cap of initial resistance and ~ сви in D 
terials and personnel are likely to succeed in meeting their pec hey ed n y 
to have durable effects on their target public and, often, on neighbouring villages, 
Populations or institutions. These effects are modest. | | 

In some cases, however, the project may be ‘swallowed up by the environment 
because the change is 100 slight. This is the case in the curriculum development pro- 
jects cited earlier, but it is less likely to be the case with an externally originated 
innovation, often part of a larger plan. | 

These projects cannot, for reasons given above, be taken in their original form 


and generalized on a large scale. If this is done, they tend to become projects of the 
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first and second types. They can, however, be diffused gradually by means of the 
same strategy of social or indirect intervention described here, an effective approach 
in very different settings. It is likely that a widespread, decentralized strategy of in- 
formal persuasion is less costly and, in the long run, more effective than large-scale 
administrative innovation. Not all projects, however, lend themselves to this form — 


particularly those requiring centralized training, sophisticated equipment and facilities 
and uniform production of materials. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Origins of innovations in developing countries 


GENERAL DIMENSIONS 


А : у А i re 
This chapter looks at some general patterns of project genesis: how innovations 
initiated, who has the original idea, what motivates the desire for change, and so 


To do this, it is necessary to refer again to the simple model of the problem-solving 
cycle presented in chapter II. 


FIGURE 27. A rational open problem-solving configuration. 
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Human External 


resources 
Technical 
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Translated into the language of this model, the basic questions become the Ey nes 
who senses the need for change and how? How is the need processed? Who re its 
the problem and by what means? How is the solution designed, and who 2 
Principal architects? int out that 

Before examining these questions more closely, it is important to point Re ов 
the particular situation in many developing countries helps to determine t ally or 
that the problem-solving cycle will take, especially where large-scale, nation 


x situation 
к * dim situatio. 
centrally conceived innovations are concerned. Some characteristics of this 

are set out below. 


eed 
Structural lag. In the previous chapters, it has been shown how and why the n 
for change is fe ; tem, 
dence, political and Popular pressures, inappropriateness of the colonial VA 
necessity of attaining economic self-sufficiency: these are some of ү y ai 
Causes or ‘precipitating conditions’ making the need for change so strongly existing 
leading it to be so rapidly acted on. There is a general feeling that the d this 
educational Structures are no longer adequate to meet the new demands, an who 
leads to a public mandate for change. Typically, during these periods, leaders al 
are otherwise under conservative pressures are expected to innovate. The n 
rules are Suspended and there are new Opportunities for exercising ingenuity. 


A i 5 
This is an interesting and unusual Pattern. In countries often characterized ^ 
‘conservative’, ‘traditional’ or ‘fundamentalist’ (3)—that is, where change is generally 


In ions i 7 ie 
novations in developing countries Hm 


m to what can easily be adopted within the present organizational and social 
Saat res, Without requiring basic changes in that structure itself (2)—innovations are 
: on a scale often unknown in the most highly industrialized and supposedly 
of “п or ‘progressive’ countries. The phenomenon of ‘structural lag’ explains much 
ch is paradox. Education systems in all parts of the world are far more open to 

ange than they would normally be in cases where a crisis or strong popular mandate 
are perceived. 


ess the need from those affected by the 
rtain number of the developing countries, 
for registering public opinion or taking it 
here is also a smaller elite, fewer ‘lobbies’ 
e of political parties, a lower level 


нп of у those who sense and proc 
rd This is a delicate point. In a ce 
ins may be fewer structured mechanisms 
erg: account during the planning stage. T 
of ation-wide syndicates, a relatively smaller rang : 

education ог literacy, and the additional problems of long distances between places, 
geographical isolation, multitude of dialects and ethnic groups, less elaborate commu- 
nications infrastructure, etc. This does not imply that the political structures in these 
Countries are less democratic but simply that there is more difficulty in sensing the 
Multiplicity of different needs for change and retuming frequently to these sources 
In the planning phase to be certain that they have been correctly diagnosed. As shown 
in chapter Ш, the strength of the third project type—the “crusade’—lies in its capacity 
to perform this function far more rapidly and sensitively than others. А 

In part, this is due to over-centralization, perceived as a ‘serious OT very/extremely 
Serious’ problem by 31 per cent of our survey sample, and observed in 54 per cent of 
he cases, It is also related to the perceived urgency of the need, which calls for faster 
action than this process of sensing and diagnosing often allows for. Brumberg’s evalu- 


ation of the (highly successful) ACPO project in Colombia may be cited as an example 


Of this phenomenon. 


ack is the need of the campesinos to communicate their needs, 
es concerned with rural development. These include ACPO and 
At pr 


R 

НЕ to the problem of feedb: 
ests, and i cii ; 1 

the various гез NE cotta government. esent the campesinos have little voice in the 

development of ACPO's programmes, nor has ACPO systematically solicited their views. This is 

Now recognized by ACPO which plans to involve campesinos more directly in the selection of 

Content and editorial position of El Campesino, making the newspaper more a voice of the 


campesino than the voice of ACPO. (4) 


Innovations are often too ambitious or too rapidly im- 
new to the environment. The tendency to respond to the 

ng the pilot phase also leads to innovations with 
o prior experience. In addition, the political or 
ministerial structure may also be new OF relatively inexperienced. This is due to recent 
Independence, young leaders, rapid turnover of key personnel in the project, the 
ed, Re ee solutions that are unmarked by the colonial influence, etc. 
ce cate: d lack of prior experience allows for bolder, more sweeping innova- 
tions which are often needed but typically ruled out аланина 


leadership. 


Lack of prior experience. 
Plemented because they are c 
Urgency of a problem by bypassi 
Which the country has little OT П 


Widespread use of external assistance at all stages. Two of the princi 
A 4 pal types 
projects described in the last chapter are characterized by the presence Moe 

appear to be ‘in residence’ throughout the Панас в 


advisers, many of whom 2 ~ 
cycle. This is not in itself problematic, but it does influence the type of planning and 
an 


the model of innovation selected. Many needed i i 

; ep кдр gia е Innovatio i 

implemented without at least an initial injection of external rx cannot be 
s. 
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These characteristics influence all phases of the problem-solving cycle, but they do 
so in different ways depending on their relative importance and their patterns of inter- 
action. Some of these different patterns have already been analysed, and the more 
general features of each phase will now be reviewed. 


Need processing and problem definition—genesis of large-scale, national projects 


This process has been described in chapter II in its structural and functional com- 
ponents and observed operationally in an analysis of the four project types. In 
general, it can be said that, at the national level, the mechanisms for searching out and 


analysing weaknesses or difficulties in the education system can be characterized іп 
the following manner. 


Centralization. A centralized policy development and planning office is a necessity in 
any national education ministry in order to co-ordinate and systematize the informa- 
tion, resources and decisions which enter the system and are converted into plans for 
solving problems in the in-school and nonformal networks. In many of the projects 
analysed, this function is assumed by a small number of planners and advisers in close 


contact with ministry officials. The Sensing and diagnosis of needs often tends to start 
out with the following premises: 


— the country's educational need 
generally involve insufficiencies (of trained 


of people involved in the searching and" 
anger of neglecting important problems ог 
these needs take in different local settings: 
local levels, where there is little pates 
ions to problems as they are lived at o 
(often seen as one of the core problems 


(b) increasing fatalism and passivity at 


provincial or local level 

underdevelopment itself (5); er 

(c) moving too rapidly from needs assessment to solution building, with the E er] 

that (i) the objectives may not be clearly understood by many people invo d 

in the innovation, (ii) the solution may be impracticable at the local level pen 

(iii) the entire process may be minimally negotiated with those concerned аў 
innovation—all of which, but particularly the last, makes resistance more li 

when the project is implemented. 

Put simply, the danger is t 

selves, in a short period of t 

cerning a sizeable part of the education System. The 


Y to do this work given the limitations 
dictated by the situation. The urgency of this Situation, it is argued, calls for by- 
passing more sensitive or differentiated ways 


of identifying and defining needs since 
they will only serve to slow down and complicate the Cycle. 
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The evidence found in this study suggests that these pitfalls are indeed encountered, 
and that they can compromise successful implementation. As an example, Ahmed’s 
evaluation of the mobile trade training schools in Thailand may be quoted. 


nining the location is to send one or more MTTS teachers to inter- 
f the Changwad (province) and the Amphur (district) regarding the 
d for an MTTS in the locality. Oftena location is selected 
Non-officials, such as businessmen, local leaders, prospec- 


The usual procedure for determ 
view the government officials o 
interest of the local people and the nee! 
because Changwad officials request it. 


tive empl lly not consulted. 
oyers, and so on, are usually not с vf. { $ К 
So far as ICED researchers could ascertain, the decision on location of a school is not preceded 


by an economic survey of the district in terms of occupational and employment structure ot ae 

area, present and potential employment demands, other skill development орош ыы, 

economic development plans and potentials 9F а имате о diferent weas and 
ude fashi highlighted the div ; } 

the а for the specific needs of the locality rather bi шү 

everywhere a selection of courses from the same limited list. The I pee erdt dos 
Ocational Promotion Division’s programme is that the training йк ко ie A 

uniform throughout the country and the standard list serves these needs adequately. 


iance on a set of premises are present here in 
etimes leads to the constellation I- A- C- 
case, the project tended to graft 


All the negative results stemming from rel 
a mutually reinforcing pattern,. This m deme 
ог1- А + C- presented earlier. In this particu!" 7. 
itself on to local ни training practices, on which it apparently left few traces. 


any of the literacy projects reviewed in the Unesco сео (7) Seer at 
the same syndrome. However it must be remembered that with such no p 
: А 


k iati mplex and co-ordi- 
Brammes, data аге less easily available, negotiations EE ы: айий. 
Nation is more difficult to achieve than in the more uniform, ; 


formal schooling network. 

As a second illustration, hi 
following question in our survey: 
Stood by different groups? 


d as percentages, of the 
re the results, expresse 
= was the need for change clearly defined and under- 


% very clearly/clearly % not very clearly/not at all 


E Public 80 20 
"ducation leaders and officials 55 45 
Teachers 49 61 


Trainees (teachers in training) 


d s nted inference, it would seem that approximately 
Bite ва ot making an пора con of ah oration dki not clearly 
Understand it. While this may often be the case with атан in most institutionalized 
Programmes it is less typical of teachers and teacher-e чево whe ‘normally would 
have been involved- directly OT through representatives—in the phase of need defini- 
br er m der ‘well-informed of the needs to which the project directed itself. A 
Possible explanation here is that the urgency ыгы, or fetraining teachers pre- 
cluded this step in the cycle. Another is that teac ee an possibly trainees would not 
have accepted the way in which the problem was being defined at the ministry or 


inspectorate levels. 


[е rather than on data. Much of our information, in particu- 
lar the interviews and project evaluation reports, indicates that needs for change are 
assessed, screened and interpreted by a small group of people who consult each other 
more frequently than they consult pre-planning data such as surveys, statistics or 
reports from provincial officials. Some of the obvious reasons for this phenomenon 
would seem to be: unreliability of the data; lack of time to contract, conduct and read 


Primary reliance on peop! 
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these documents; sentiment that the needs are clear and urgent enough to ар 
(costly) confirmation from other sources; absence of a structured, Е 
opinion or of an easily accessible network of people representing local ipe ie 
It has already been shown how, in certain project types, political and e uca me 
leaders stake their authority and reputation on their own definition of what is ne vit 
and the solution they are supporting. Their options for change in education are d 
to capture accurately the national aspirations. This is, of course, the way in his 
political leaders are elected, Their choices generally derive from a personal yc ess 
Which has been tested on a small group of advisers before being publicized. To e NC 
people are also sources of data; they register and analyse a good deal ae 
and can transmit it. The problem is that individuals tend to register only certain ^ 
of information (consonant with what they already have) and to do so in setan War 
(consonant with their particular outlook). When these individuals are н ор 
grouped at the policy making level, there is a likelihood that a good deal o ae ч 
information is either not being looked at or is being looked at in such a way tha 
cannot be accurately tested against other sources of information. А КЕЕ 
It is important to make two points here. First there are highly rational and покрене 
ways of managing inputs, as presented in chapter II. However, these осш у. 
miss some of the complex inter-relationships and the nuances which are often Se 
captured intuitively in discussions between informed officials and advisers. By va 
same token, an intuitive and rapid cycle of assessment and interpretation of ne B 
may be defective in rigour and rationality. Still, political leaders would not have be 
elected nor educational leaders appointed if they were not expert in making rap! 


у У A io of 
judgements on the basis of little and ambiguous information—with a high ratio O 
correct judgements. 


Secondly, although the structures for input management may exist in a relatively 


elaborated and responsive form in highly industrialized countries, they are not дү 
used in assessing and interpreting needs for change. As mentioned earlier, the an 
ambitious the project, the more likely the cycle is to take ona predominantly politica 
rather than technical character. For example, a review of the origins and history О 


the British Open University, as documented by Mackenzie and his collaborators. 
reveals clearly the pattern just described: 


adio programmes, reinforced by correspondence St 
wives ULM M identi Way of obtaining formal qualificatio: Ss 
nd technical refresher courses. In the SP en 
ty’s Television College. He has since sp 


P the 
е of which he was greatly impressed by 
organization of its uni 


sferred 
Mr Wilson's party mn of 1964 and, early in the next year, he pe auem 
Miss Jennie Lee (now Baroness Lee), to the Department of Education and Science as a tional 
of State with Special responsibility for the arts and for the development of his new АШ Бе 
Project. That Summer, she established a small Advisory Committee to explore the post fully 
taking the chair herself and making it clear from the start that a policy decision which 5 P oal 
endorsed had already been taken. The University thus had its origins in the realm of КЕШЕП 
Conviction, and not in any systematic survey of the educational needs of the adult popu sim 
It found a place in the Labour Party's plan for education without public debate, and its C 


я 1 > р : Jai limited 
on public resources was never publicly weighed against other educational claims to 
resources. (8) 


Early reliance on external assistance. 
advisers are often present from the 
shape of an innovation by (a) their i 


Ў al 
The fact has already been discussed that i iu 
Benesis of a project, and that they influence E 
nsistance on careful planning, (b) their tendency 
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to favour generalizable models of innovation, and (c) their access to additional sources 
of expertise and finance. The impact of foreign assistance is greatest during the next 
phase, the building of solutions, since external aid enters here much more directly. 
The phase of need assessment is generally considered to be a ‘private’ part of the cycle, 
i.e., it is carried on by senior political and ministry officials with the aid of a central 
planning unit. However there is much evidence to show that external advisers from 
both bilateral and multilateral agencies are often actively involved in this phase. 
; To some extent, this is simply because, whatever the solution devised, it will be 
likely to require external assistance. Therefore, it seems wise to involve the external 
representative or adviser from the outset. An additional advantage in discussing needs 
assessment with a competent adviser is that his experience in other settings brings a 
relatively fresh outlook on the national situation. 

Finally, external advisers can call attention to certain needs by serving as spokes- 
men for groups which either have no access to national officials or who are unwilling 
to express publicly their dissatisfaction. As such, the adviser plays a role similar to one 
often played by expatriates in a local setting: both are people less tied to the local 
Situation, willing to expend an unusual amount of energy during their stay and often 
compensating for their lack of integration in the community by devoting themselves to 
their work, Thus, they can vocalize—-and even amplify—the dissatisfactions of local 
teachers or village inhabitants who cannot afford to take such risks. (9) 

There are, however, a number of possible dangers with early external assistance. 
They are listed here and will be developed in the next section. | 

— The assessment and interpretation of needs by external advisers may orient the 

project more towards solutions which external agencies will fund but which 
the host country may not really need, i.e. solutions which are not applicable 


answers to the problem as it is defined. | { 
оп the part of national officials 


— There may be a slight, gradual ‘disinvestment’ f nati | 
as external expertise shows itself to be enterprising and efficient in conducting 
a survey of needs for change or in drafting position papers defining the weakness 
in the education system. 

- This, in turn, may lead to 
nationals, a phenomenon 
project evaluation reports. 
in one of the interviews. 


discouragement and latent resentment on the part of 
which appears more frequently than expected in the 
An African planning officer made this point clearly 


dvice of a foreign adviser, called in an external team of planners, 


When the minister, on the a lin 
н have confidence in our abilities. 


we knew that it meant he did not 


blem definition—genesis of small-scale and local projects 


Need processing and pro 
detail in chapter III. The principal 


This phase has already been described in some 


Points are summarized below. 
~ The immediacy and pertinence of the needs. When projects are locally generated, 
reach the phase of execution, the need 


the constraints are such that, in order to 
for change must be convincing to a large number of people who are not normally 
in agreement. Projects which are externally generated but are to be disseminated 


within a local institution OT population must meet the same criterion in order 


to be implemented directly. 

~ The availability of requisite information. The proximity of all key persons in- 
volved helps to ensure that the needs will be diagnosed and the problems opera- 
tionally defined without losing sight of any important components. 
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The absence of external assistance at an early stage. The sole exception to this 
would be the case of the expatriate or itinerant adviser, who draws attention to 
or verbalizes needs for change which the local population accepts either passively 
or even actively, if, in the latter case, the change corresponds to a need they have 
been unable to communicate to the responsible officials. 


Building solutions—plans for implementing large-scale, national projects 


There is thus, at the origin, the awareness of needs for change in the education system, 
followed by either a systematic or a rapid diagnosis of those needs by a central 
political and planning body. Next begins the quest for solutions to the problem raised 
in the course of this diagnosis. 

The present interest here is less in the type of solution per se than in the agent Or 
agents who first proposed the solutions and those—often but not always the same— 
who convince national authorities of its pertinence and practicability in meeting the 
needs. These agents are the ‘innovators’. In order to identify them and to follow their 
actions, three preliminary points must be made, 

1. The role of innovators in such a socially determined field as education is not to 
invent, but rather to adapt solutions to specific Situations. None of the innovations 
reviewed here—rural education Programmes, educational TV and radio projects 
functional literacy, vocational training, teacher training, multi-purpose centres, 
curriculum development projects, etc.—is ‘original’ in the sense of not existing else 
where either before or at the same time as the innovation being planned. These 
experiments are, however, new or original in the setting in which they are being 
introduced. It is in this Sense, as well as by their being deliberately rather than 
incidentally introduced, that they are here defined as innovations. m 

2. In our sample—as in most of the empirical research on the origins of innovation 
the solutions are imported from Outside the education system itself. The more ee 
mon phenomenon is that they are usually imported from outside the country a» + 
This happens for three Teasons: (a) the educational leadership is dissatisfied with rs 
present education system, which is seen as inappropriate to the country’s needs, jm 
often based on colonial values and practices. This leads to (b) the quest for i : 
large-scale solutions Which, by definition, do not exist within the country. Fina ilv 
(c) the option for starting with a pilot project operation within the country is m 
rejected because of the Perceived urgency of the needs. Consequently, the inpor E 
is likely to be someone with access to educational innovations in other E ii a 
either directly (as a result of visits, internships, further studies) or indirectly ( 
result of reading, discussion with outsiders, etc.). ien of 

The survey results confirm the extent of outside contributions to the ge: > е 
innovations in developing countries. In only 11 per cent of the cases is the [m 
described by respondents as ‘entirely new and original, not based on outside tec es 
knowledge’. The majority (63 per cent) of cases entail innovations which com 
‘ideas from inside and outside’ the country. е 1 level is 

3. The number of persons responsible for assessing needs at the nationa This 
small, and their status or position in the educational hierarchy is relatively high. cs 
tendency towards centralization of decision making was analysed earlier, and it те 


that these persons are not easily accessible, except to others of equal status. This acts 
to further limit the field of potential innovations. Р Bon 
The innovator is therefore the person who typically brings an idea or project fro 5 
outside the country to those inside it who are responsible for devising solutions t 
major problems. As discussed earlier, our analysis shows that information coming 
from persons is often more credible and more exploited than information coming from 
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impersonal sources provided, of course, that the two sources Lo. in e eed 
В ена р к d d I а па ера вири and these 
advice of the persons surrounding the politic 1с: р, 

Persons аге hes likely in the first instance to be eas (planner Ege pte 
the mass of impersonal pre-planning and survey data on the pu od enm 
advisers who have spent a relatively long time with a president deese а 
advice has therefore been ‘tested’ for credibility and a е : m | 
Same situation holds true in highly industrialized repe Do me — 
the contrary—with a difference only in the relative weight which is g 


ànd impersonal sources of information. 
4 ; it i i istinguish four 
Types of innovators. In the light of our evidence, it ичун to distingui 
у i ove. 
types of ‘innovators’ corresponding to the profile drawn a 


isi st likely or 
(a) The senior university professor or administrator. This ~ бр Ше от rane 
logical catalyst in the context described: a senior РОЗ Does =: аа 
Mástery of information on new ideas and practicl pi ве existing political or minis- 
ost important, he does not constitute a threat within Be ERE eso nem 
па вала because he is an outsider who o oe == М for outside assistance 
-E sea Mieres professional pom wih a Latin American ministry 
emanating from the ministry. To cite 
official: 8 from 


i idea been mentioned before, 
The key person was the dean of the school of education. The idea had 
5 was 


but he Was the one who got it inside the ministry. 
ini d this to say: 
The head of an Asian teacher training college ha 
he university They [university professors or researchers] 
the B 


о oject or they i t to an international 

ilot proj ey write up a reques 1 

th ne he to make proposals in the right language 
hey 


Many of the ideas are thought up in 
ask the government to finance a small pi 
авепсу for the government to present. 
With the right arguments. 


iterature: 
To give a final example from the case study liter 


; i с «t of a collaborative venture 
The de f this project must first be considera (enim of the West Indies- Mona) 
invo] горан " Ше Senior Research Fellow os thematics in schools and the Senior Educa- 
Scl Mp Bone rned with the teaching оГ ae the teaching of mathematics. All were 
per ie the Ministry of Education eae ee new mathematics material in Jamaican 
сез: i » introduction of relevant 1 E i dirus 

cent essionally салса Је at ES Ing stof responsio а and the wider circle of professional 
Schools, Each, through his 0 EE hers. 
Colleagues non able to involve the assistance of ot 


: А i licy adviser to the minister 
ч i is is typically a planning ог pol ; 

(b) The ministry official ек missions abroad and to international and regional 

Who is sent on рага К а good deal of information, establishes personal contacts and 

ни Не {с^ which try to meet needs similar to those of his own country. 

identifies sites о 


„са in the ministry for projects initiated in the national university. 

He is often the s a lp identify two ‘types’ of official. The first is middle 
Very schematics institutions or trained more briefly abroad and is likely to have 
trained in оре the hierarchy from a provincial post. The second type is fairly young 
risen em and holding an advanced degree, which enables him to be appointed 
Ped a vn important аы е projects which each sponsors, and the 
uen used for sponsoring them are different. But, until recently, the first type of 
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official appears to have been more successful in getting solutions adopted. His advan- 
tage is now on the decline in several countries where more planners or ‘technocrats 
of the second type are being appointed. Evidence of this comes out in an interview 
with a director of several African and Asian projects: 


The political and educational élite is not opposed to innovation. On the contrary, it is the P 
élite which is conservative, In particular, some of the young, foreign-trained nationals are a ме E 
for change; but they are threatening to some of the older, less well trained administrators W 
resist their proposals. Still, they are moving more and more into positions of power. 


The same point is made more pointedly by a Caribbean expert: 


Yes, there is a tendenc: 
almost as if one had to 
a few years. 


is 
y not to believe the foreign-trained national when he comes Ер 
admit that he had become better than oneself just for having been abr 


(c) The political adviser. This is the ‘grey eminence’ figure, consulted often d 
political leaders or ministerial officials on the benefits of different proposals. ‘cal 
usually is not a specialist, but rather an experienced administrator or former politica 
figure with keen judgement on the relative chances for success of large-scale changes = 
the education and training system. As the key ‘gate-keeper’ in the government db 
ministry, this person hears about most of the proposals coming from without үн 55 
not go through the usual administrative channels (and many that do). His role is te 


ЭЁ i а ithin а 
that of an originator than of a crucial communicator of an innovation idea within 
decision-making council. 


(d) The foreign expert. The role played by the foreign expert is similar to that of po 
university dean except that the former can afford to take greater risks—due eel 
limited commitment to and limited dependence on the host country. He is sar 
known domestically and therefore less likely to have accumulated well-placed um Eis 
adversaries and has, in some cases, privileged access to ministry officials at all e ent 
He is not perceived as promoting a particular project for his own self-aggrandizem s 
and, finally, he has direct contact with external sources of finance. His skill often is 
in proposing a solution to the national need which (a) appears to be appropriate S tok 
national context, and (b) is unlikely to be politically problematic for the са 5 
government to implement. His skill also lies in being able to survive chang aly 
government. In some cases, the solutions proposed by the foreign paper bats aed 
sought after because, as explained in one of the interviews, ‘there is Ma the 
jealousy between ministries in large-scale projects; each ministry idee ain, 
budget and the increased visibility that can lead to promotions. Once mu 
empirical research in highly industrialized countries reflects a very similar in 
tional dynamic at work. (11) 


Ambitious yet non-controversial solutions 


The foregoing identification of the principal catalysts in the solution-building из 
leads naturally to an examination of the solutions themselves. One general p 2 
which can be made about them is that, while they are frequently large-scale (EL bs 
and ambitious in their objectives (BC +), they are, for the most part, neither contr 
versial nor revolutionary. The third project type (the ‘crusade’) may be an exception. 
As shown in chapter III, resistance here is often encountered at the local level Чаш 
the implementation phase, but seldom in central political or administrative councils. 
This point about the type of solution chosen appears in several interviews. To cite; 
as an example, the remarks of a Caribbean specialist in teacher education: 
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The big projects, especially those assisted by international agencies, aren’t ‘sauvages’; they don’t 
come from individuals. If they do, they pass through a filter in the ministry that puts them more 
in line with government policies. 


Similarly, the survey results show that the problem, ‘opposition [to the innovation] by 
Political leaders’, is very rarely a serious one (2 per cent of those responding), and that 
very few respondents (4 per cent) felt that the project ‘might have results which would 
disrupt the existing political situation’. 
Some of the reasons for this phenomenon have been mentioned earlier. They are 
Summarized below and followed by a more detailed discussion of the last two points. 
~ General, shared perception of urgent needs for change; 
— limited élite; frequently a one-party government; 
— large number of projects depending on external s 
necessity of difficult sacrifices from within; у P 
= possibility of personal advancement through the high visi 
budget provided by the innovation; 
— credibility of a few, well-screened 
councils; 
— sensitivity of bilateral and 


ources and so limiting the 
bility and increased 
outsiders with access to key decision-making 


international agencies to government priorities; 
— evidence that the projects, however large-scale and ambitious, are not radical 


enough to make a significant dent in Ше idi d 
- centralized process of administration an ecision making; — 
global ee of the objectives, suggesting that a compromise has been reached 


on proposals which were initially more controversial. 


rst two project types described in 


Centrali ini 7 en in the fi 
ralized administration. As Se rmally implemented through regular 


chapter | lution may be, it is no i 
eu eher epe E this way, control over the peri puse is ЊИМЕ 
teed at least minimally. Funds, decisions, personnel m pedes е re ып e, 
entrusted to agents not holding official leadership and a беен d | не 6 

In some cases, this сап, paradoxically, bea stimulus to inno Шо б ies d 
know how to function in this labyrinth. When objectives are go al and plans for 
implementation are precise, it is possible to 81? а рагпошагганерноп, оа major 


] i idly executed. There is a 
T ae initi r one—and have it very rapidly А * 
Project—or even initiate a smalle f structure (centralized, typically hierarchical and 


800d deal of inertia in this type О ‹ ized, | 4 
Containing lar ii numbers of people and functions). While it is very difficult to get any 
new Шуа O ving, it is also very difficult to stop one which is already moving. It 
appears to be the more experienced, socially sophisticated, external adviser who 
Specializes in this type of change. To quote one of them: 


move in the interstices. There isalot of room there to do new things. 
omething, you just do it and explain later. If there is, you ask for 
g for it, you start in as fast as you can, so that it will be 


You have to know how to n у 
f there is no regulation against som’ 
an ‘exception’ and, while you are waitin} 


harder not to grant it to YOU- 


ases, this centralized structure is perceived as a barrier to change, es- 
eae cer external teams of ie who often ask for a parallel or eed 
administrative channel for their usd This request is seldom granted and, when it 
it, project peonnel often СОРОТ ОР isolated from government officials and of 
lacking administrative а! in implementation. The following pattern is not atypical: 


government resisted the idea of a discrete, ex 


he 
Although t as, it finally agreed to the plan, only 


perimental lect. sq 
geographical are Project, limited to three 


1o i 4 Я 
continue to resist its implementation in 
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f z a а vern- 
а number of direct and indirect ways until the project was prematurely terminated. аи 
ment subsequently reverted to its original idea of the incorporation of functional literacy 
within its rural education programme on a national scale. (12) 


As we have frequently observed, the extent of change produced by the types neti 
vation being studied here will be directly associated with the amount of ts 
support for it (13). Administrative support is usually contingent on pooner set 
control. This point is made frequently in the interviews by national exper 
Officials. To quote an Arab States administrator: 


е dc ions with 
To succeed in Projects involving many people and institutions, we must have good е not 
the government at the highest level. To do this, we must work w ithin government str! 
Create new structures outside them. 


5 к is practice 
are commonly more rigorous in this respect than others. To some extent, this p 
is deliberate. Innovations are pre 


able, even appealing, to all Parties (14). In this way, conflicts are avoided at the outset, 
agreements are easier to reach 
later: conflicts and resistance, 
evaluation, etc, 

This practice also 
solution proposed. 
versial problem, whi 


3 the 
reflects a compromise which itself limits the radical piti 
As no clear option has been taken at the policy level ona e. the 
en this results in confusion during the implementation phas given 
typical decision is to remain close to the status quo until precise directives are Loe 
to the contrary. Such directives, of course, depend upon a clear option se often 
zand this possibility was ruled out in the beginning. To give an illustrati formal 
found in the research on educational change: agreement is often reached d суш 
education programmes as long as they do not call into question teaching an omething 
tion practices in the formal education system. The option is обе | and ош- 
outside the system, and not to re-structure the system itself. Both Parier official, 
of-school officials will often applaud such an innovation. For the аве E and an 
it means that greater relative importance is being given to the education ка in formal 
alternative route being provided for those who cannot accede to or y eee EUR 
Schooling. For the out-of-school official, the innovation increases the sions had 
nificance of his network. But conflict would arise immediately if their е separate 
centred, for example, on awarding formal school certification withou вас 
examination for those in the new nonformal programme, or on revamping th nformal 
lum of the formal school network in order to align it more closely with epe and 
Study plan. These are precisely the decisions which are not taken in t апа ай 
which almost invariably result in unforeseen confusion and conflicts within CSDL 
times between the two Systems at a later date. [ee history d „а сотр 
ti ovement in North America and Western Europe is simila: . = 
А example of this phenomenon can be seen іп Lallez’s кошо T 
CER Rural Education Project in Upper Volta (15). It was never decided w fe Шү 
rural centres constituted а replacement of or an alternative to the officia pd 
School. In order to recruit teachers and pupils and to put more emphasis on vocati 
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training at the primary level, the argument of ыы m da 
allay the fears of villagers (where primary schools existe ) Y VE 
it was suggested that this could be an alternative route нр Уз 
Successful pupils. According to Lallez, this ambiguity ал ed. 
tation of the project, but it seems to us that such Mae ares 
approval for the more modest. yet large-scale initiative. 10 CI : 


i i hich 

eform of basic education w 
Pug b seen apa ШШЩ Ви РРА (escis the way open, for example, 

i L | S ird iubet. i icinity; at other 

Heads it ed for the not-too-distant f d аара 
tise ‘decision o close the PEROU TEES И «equa ide aim of which it is the 
: ] жй гөн i 'eigh heavily 
times it is seen as strategic means for a new ram See RCE н 
embryonic fom a petes this continual улашы ides EAS 
on the development and ultimate fate of the operation. jade nen in qur of Vis 
classical school, together with E 


the absence of а el ial school so its education must be 
; i » case this cannot be a 
» Strengthen the idea that in any case 
Second rate, (16) 


i tional pro- 
T he solutions for na 
Use of external resources in building solutions. Many oft 


i initial phase. In this way, 
i B at least in the ini 1 у, 
ler n outside the country, à | ж. Май 

the andes ge sapien its scarce human. and boa rie уды ја 

Аш ей and invest them all in this poe ` 
ist insi he c . | 
ie me TD eee ae п outside help сап be incorporated 
There are, however, two different mo 


ial i ining the type of 
imi ucial in determining 
in a Project, and the choice of timing can arra paie Aie d 


jals can x 
solution adopted. For example, а. then seek resources sori imd 
ies one ar several ae ag n of limiting the scope ye hn dignum 
Or the ideal solution, with the o ided: or they can 
ilit /shi Kis aie Prov s tiate the type and 
ea. кее, i pae р d REIS; with whom they negoti y 
Problem together wi {ои solutions. à 
i i erem х international, ог па 
ependence о : stems п ; 
i e these sy f the interests of the 
o real) on опе another oe which means sed ен а р fid 
i чш [ agency may not be perigee be ге To be sure, by involv- 
ateral or international The reverse cou З by 
i i , one increases 
LUE eae PA in national proben tee ee increases the 
116 external sources of aid in 7: the eventual solution, j 
T nin 
the chances of their participation Vt solution on more levels than simply that of the 
Chances of having to negotiate rly involvement is that of arriving at a solution 


r of ea E Ж 
amount of assistance. bd een but which may not be judged appropriate or suc- 
Which can be funded exte 


: ally. . е : 
cessfully implemented eis e at six of the typical problems which can arise when 
Before looking more ved from the outset with an innovation, it will be useful to 
A involv 
external advisers are 1 


i vement. 
1 rtant benefits of such early involvem 
ООК at two impo 


; unexpressed solutions. The external adviser often corresponds 
Support of latent ache of an ‘outside change agent’. He is introduced at the senior 
to the textbook E^ commands respect and has the reputation of being competent. 
managerial leveli, ТЕБЕН to executives and is privy to information which does not 
He has pum among competing officers inside the institution 
circulate as C ewhich others cannot do. 

do three thing resent proposals on behalf of peo 
(a) А e one African teacher educator rer 

officia!s. 


- This allows him to 


ple who cannot Bet access to these 
narked in an interview: 
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We can get innovations through which otherwise would not have been approved had Unesco 
experts not spoken in favour of them. 


And another: 


A proposal made by an external expert has much more credibility and prestige than the same 
proposal made by one of us. 


An experienced technical adviser in Asian technical training projects gives a 
further example of this phenomenon: 


5 а A 3 è 
The minister said to me that he’d had the same idea from his planning officers but that hi 


i " it was 
hadn't thought too much of it. But now that / was proposing the same scheme, he felt it w 
worth trying. 


The forms and dynamic of this classic pattern have been well studied in W 
research literature. The pattern is especially pertinent in this context because OF 
the primary reliance on persons rather than on impersonal data when making 
choices, and it underlines the Strategic role of the four ‘types’ of innovators 
mentioned above. р 
(b) The outside expert can also say publicly what others think privately. As a we 
porary and lessimplicated member of the educational community, the ean 
adviser can voice needs which are felt but not verbalized. Meeting these needs 
would commonly involve unpopular or controversial solutions, which explains 
why they are suppressed. However, such needs are often important ones, and n 
external expert can thereby encourage the ministry to initiate a reform which 
otherwise would probably have been postponed until the situation became 
critical. | i 
(c) The outside expert can also help to find other external resources which wi 
permit solutions that would otherwise have been rejected. This is notably the a 
with controversial, unpopular or very original proposals that would otherwise 
rejected out of hand for lack of means of carrying them out. is 
To illustrate some of the typical interactions between these three functions, here i 
an excerpt from an interview with a technical adviser in Central Africa. 


The idea came from a secondary school English teacher, who had used micro-teaching on SW 
limited scale in his classes at the secondary-level teacher training institute. He proposed but 
be used at the institute and elsewhere. There was a lot of resistance from almost everyon the 
he held out and kept fighting. He got support from a Unesco expert. The expert went ў 


ini 2 md ч A ing In 
ministry, got approval for a wider application and was able to organize seminars and bring 
some video equipment. 


Insistance on more careful planning. External advisers are usually aware ce 
advantages of a systematic but responsive planning cycle, so that the most impo үй 
needs will be sensed correctly and turned into realistic solutions. These advisers т 
therefore, as unofficial monitors of the problem-solving cycle in the ministry, ап urge 
help to make plans less approximate or less hurried. In particular, they can the 
Officials to spend some time anticipating the types of problems likely to occur in 
Project so that they can be taken into account in the plan of operations. 


Problems in early external involvement 


A number of these problems have already been evoked in our description on the Ta 
three project types, and they will be treated again, more systematically, in chapter a 
Therefore, they are simply listed here, with an indication of the way in which advise 
involvement can influence the type of innovation adopted. :mes 
By ‘early involvement’, we mean that outside experts are present, and sometim 
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dominant, before a final solution is devised: that is to say, at the need-processing and 
problem-definition stages. In this regard, survey responses yield the following 


information: 
- only 11 per cent of the projects are not ‘based on outside technical knowledge’; 


- 50 per cent of the external technical advisers perceive themselves or other 
external advisers as being involved as ‘originator’ of the project; 
— these advisers see outside help as present in the definition of project objectives 
in 85 per cent of the cases, and dominant (mostly? or ‘all outside help’) in 
40 per cent. 
Similarly, in the interviews, 
by outside advisers, who can facil 
order to launch or enlarge the project. T 
between external advisers or agencies. 
Here are three illustrations showing 
taken from the case study literature. 


there is frequent mention of a project being ‘promoted’ 
itate requests for further external assistance in 
here are even some indications of competition 


a dominant role played by external advisers, 


The preparatory project for the creation of a post-primary education programme in Rwanda was 
drafted by the Unesco expert who has been in charge since January 1969. This task was entrusted 


to him by the National Minister of Education at that time ... у ы К 
In Senegal, in April-May 1968, Unesco experts drafted a project for agricultural classes with 


three objectives ... i | 
Rwanda’s draft project has been inspired by these two experiences and by preceding events, 


keeping in mind the social and economic situation of the country. (17) 


Unesco defined the general outline 


Unesco as a micro-experiment. fin | 
the Training Section of all enter- 


The proj ae Ga 
ject was initiated by 
f the objectives was elaborated by 


While the detailed definition о 
Prises concerned. (18) 
The use of ITV in the Ivory Coast was stimulated apparently by Unesco and French experts who 
visited the country in 1967. The idea was accepted by President Houphoét-Boigny. Planning for 
Ivory Coast ITV began in France in 1967 (and has resulted in nine volumes of planning docu- 
ments). Ivory Coast officials signed an accord with France and Unesco in 1968. A centre for 
teacher training was established at the provincial town of Bouaké in 1968, with the intention of 
chools. In 1970 and 1971 the television 


training teacher: be principals and directors in the new schools. h et 
centre iss bullet Bouaké inorder to be near the training activities. Advisers and technicians were 


supplied by France, Unesco, and Canada. And actual broadcast of programmes began in the 
autumn of 1971. (19) 


The first danger of early external involvement is that of overlapping but not identical 
Objectives. The bilateral or international agencies are particularly interested in ident- 
ifying and experimenting with models of foreign-assisted projects which can be applied 
in various countries without requiring massive local adaptation. Agencies which 
succeed in elaborating such models find their contributions more rapidly implemented, 
more often solicited and more prestigious. This, in turn, enables them to extend their 
Programmes, personnel and budget. The same concern for finding generalizable solu- 
tions operates also at the national level, where officials are eager to find solutions 
which can. in the short term, be applied on a large scale and in different settings. 
Below is an example of a conflict of objectives, cited from the Unesco evaluation of its 


Experimental Literacy Programme. 


Algeria project suffered because of a lack of agreement between the 
с international experts concerning the basic nature of the project. The 
International experts wished to conduct an experiment in limited geographical areas while the 
Bovernment was committed to à programme of mass education designed to prepare citizens for full 


Participation in its new socio-economic programme (20) 


The early phases of the 
National authorities and th 
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Inappropriate or impractical solutions. The danger of a model is that it seldom ра 
to апу one specific situation. And опе of the characteristics of innovation in a fie 
such as education is that the number of discrete and interacting variables is so great 
that no one situation resembles another very closely, even in two neighbouring 
villages (21). Given the number of people and facilities involved, of course, it is 
necessary to ignore the differences between children, between adults and oie 
schools in order to manage them rationally, or even to be able to manage them at all. 

Large amounts of external finance are often associated with unrealistic Өр, 
but the specific problem here is the gap between the model being promote 4 
external experts and the national ог local setting. Generally speaking, the degree ud 
similarity (isomorphism) between the model and the setting will be a predictor d 
successful implementation. However, early intervention does not help to ensure se 
similarity since the host country may become the experimental terrain for a project. 
The local setting becomes thus not the subject but rather the object of the шашы 
This appears to have been one of the principal dilemmas in the Unesco i qi e 
World Literacy Programme (the programme title already signals the problem). 1 il 
Very concept of ‘functional’ literacy implied local adaptation, but the po 
objective was to devise 'experimentally' a generalizable model of intervention ( ` 
The ambitious, carefully built ‘Plan Christol’ in Upper Volta for the reform of ices | 
education (23) is another example of foreign advisers devising a highly rationa 
solution which proved inapplicable in the national and local settings to which it 
referred. Finally, to cite a more general phenomenon, again using the example 
of Upper Volta, Lallez observes the inappropriateness of solutions conceived by 
advisers whose cultural values are different from those of the local setting. 


And in this respect the difficulty is extreme. 
advisers in rural education: the method cho: 


divergence from the system of power and de 


Volta. Compare, for example, the hierarch 
Mossi! (24) 


Deviation from initial objectives. These are often cases where the solutions envisage | 
by national officials are incompatible with the type of projects which external ore 
are prepared to support. Below are three illustrations of which the last two come fror 
evaluation reports of an Arab States and Asian project respectively. 

| е e e 
The Madagascar officials did not, it appears, really want a group of full-time experts to ud 
lead in developing a programme and in working with local groups at all levels. It may sd not 
whether another formula for helping Malagasy officials to do the job they had in mind mig eels 
have been possible. Such a formula could perhaps have better met both the needs of паре 


A a Я ivably 
Personnel and specific Malagasy management techniques. At the same time, it could concelva 
have provided other countries with useful pointers. (25) 
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Risk of subsequent disinterest. Much empirical research and a little common sense 
tell us that when others invent solutions for our problems a number of things are likely 
to happen. First, we find out that our problem is not exactly the one to which the 
solution addresses itself. Next, we do not take full responsibility for solving our own 
Problems; and, finally, the other person is tempted to involve himself in solving the 
problem for us, which in turn, contributes to the first and second outcomes. In short, 
when others invent solutions, we are less committed to the implementation phase. 
Our first illustration of this comes from the summary of the Rand Corporation study 
of recent educational innovations in the United States. 


We observed another mode of project initiation which could also be characterized as ‘problem- 
solving’ in some sense—but the important difference was that the ‘problems’ and resulting 
‘solutions’ were not identified by local educational personnel. And, as a result, school personnel 
did not evidence similar commitment and support for these projects. That is, change agent projects 
Were begun in a few instances because people or groups outside of the school district's normal 
Political system felt strongly about a particular project or need, and developed the project on their 
Own with the hope that the district would take it over. But in the projects we visited, these hopes 
Were not realized; the district merely played indifferent host. For example, in Bikson, a local 
university developed a model career education project and then ‘sold’ it to the LEA. The faculty 
even assisted the LEA in writing the proposal—but they played no role in the actual implemen- 
tation. The LEA never became seriously involved in implementing the project, however, and the 


Project never got off the ground. (26) 


Indirect evidence of this problem is seen in the following questionnaire results: 

— the frequency of internal financing problems when projects benefited from large 
amounts of foreign aid; : 
the relative absence of these problems (in 89 per cent of the cases) when the 
project was described as 'all new innovatory', that is not adapted from 


elsewhere; 

— the large percentage of r 
lems of inadequate inte 
interest by political leaders, an 
leaders; 
the perception, on the part of 


espondents (87 per cent) observing both serious prob- 
rnal financing and serious problems of (a) lack of 
d (b) lack of good communication with political 


as many as 39 per cent of external advisers, that 

there were ‘serious or very/extremely serious’ problems of insufficient ‘energy 

and enthusiasm’ devoted to the project by ‘persons in key roles : 
Similarly, in interviews and project evaluation reports, the problem is frequently raised 
of apparent initial interest on the part of national officials followed by non-partici- 
Pation or indifference during implementation. This happens unusually often in regard 
to regional projects promoted by external agencies (regional centres, co-ordinating 
Offices and the like). To cite from one report of an Asian project: 


о be very successtul, but right now some big issues appear to be boiling 
ain question n а ог not the materials produced are relevant 
toa i icipating nations or only to (onej. 

i КЫ Sorat Ye іней it was gradually recognized that the university which was to 
be the project’s institutional base had no great influence on the curriculum development efforts 
of the eight participating nations. Project experts struggled to extricate themselves from 
Obligations at the university so they could work more with individual ministries, but for political 


and logistical reasons, that was difficult. 


This project is believed t 
Under the surface. The m 


This problem can be particularly acute in view of the importance of strong and con- 
Sistent high-level support, for the successful implementation of a project. 


Neglect or discrediting of internal resources. Early outside intervention, with the 
Promise of additional aid, encourages national officials to concentrate on solutions 
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which depend on resources lying outside the country before internal resources have 
been exhausted. As seen at the beginning of this chapter, national officials or experts 
can be resentful of high-level decisions to call in outside assistance when internal 
expertise is available. It can amount to discrediting internal advice until an external 
adviser comes up with the same proposal. In some cases, sufficient expertise, funding 
or equipment cannot be found internally, although this may be true for fewer cases 
than the external sources of assistance may care to admit. It may also be true, as 
stated on several occasions during the interviews, that the level of training and exper- 
tise of national advisers are beginning to match, and even excel, that of the technical 
advisers hired by bilateral and international agencies. К 

This problem of neglecting internal resources shows up in the survey results in at 
least two places: there is a clear tendency (100 per cent of those responding), when 
the originators are exclusively inside the country, to use extensively those informal 
networks of persuasion which are so effective in implementing innovations; and there 
is a negative relationship (r = -.22) between external support and a vigorous search 
for knowledge and technical resources within the country. 

In discussing the influence of external assistance on the origins of innovations—as 
distinct from the influence of external assistance on the implementation of inno- 
vations (see chapters V and VI) or on the outcomes of innovations (see chapter X)- 
it is necessary again to underline the general problem of dependence which can arise. 
A strong reliance on external assistance in devising solutions can inhibit the confidence 
of those on the inside in their ability to devise their own solutions. This, in turn, 
weakens their confidence in their capacity to implement those solutions and increases 
the tendency to call on outside aid when it is not absolutely necessary, or, alter- 
natively to seek more outside aid than is really needed. One of the clearest indicators 
of this problem seen in the questionnaire results is the far lower rate of replacement of 
external finance and personnel when the origins of the project are partially or wholly 
external, than when the innovation has ап internal origin. Much of the 


strength of the third and fourth project types described in chapter III appears 
to lie in their internal origins. 


Conflicts. There is a tendency, 
phase, for these experts to mak 
project. When experts report 
open to change' (considered a 
that key persons lack 'energy 
39 per cent of the Survey case 
thinking. Thus, the ‘adviser’ 


when significant external assistance enters at an early 
€ a subtle appropriation of, or identification with, the 
that 'Key persons associated with the project are not 
Serious problem in 36 per cent of the survey cases), OF 
and enthusiasm’ (considered as a serious problem in 
5), there is likely to be some degree of ‘us-and-them 
may come to see himself as the ‘innovator’ facing up 
to internal resistance. This point is made directly in the interviews and indirectly, 
in the survey responses. In the latter, we note, for instance, that the problems e 
Social harmony in a given project are more often serious among project team meme 
(which include inside and outside experts) (22 per cent) than between key Шей pd 
and others (16 per cent), Similarly, project evaluation reports frequently cme 
internal tensions (64 per cent of the cases) over the decisions to be made in a project- 


. : " i n 
This would indicate that the external adviser can often see himself less as an aide tha 
as a project leader or co-leader. 


Building solutions: local or small-scale innovations 


This point is treated in some detail in the description of the fourth project type D. 
chapter III. In point of fact, we know relatively little about locally initiated inno 


vations unless they are picked up at the provincial or national level. As reporte 
in one of the interviews, 
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there are enormous amounts of ‘home-grown’ innovations, but they are not known outside of a 
very limited radius. Local innovators do not have the funds, techniques or access to means of 
communication with which to broadcast the innovation to a wider public. 


From what we do know, it appears that the cycle is similar to that at the national 
level. The innovators themselves are very often partially ‘outsiders’ to the local 
community, albeit far less so than are expatriate advisers. The solutions tend to be 
less far-reaching, except in crisis situations, and to be more widely negotiated than 
at the national level. Outside resources are sought but few are available, and this 
very often so weakens the project in the initial phases that, if motivations are not 
strong enough, it may be abandoned. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Planned and unplanned outcomes 


2 
The essential difference between innovation and change lies in the fact that inno- 
vation is planned, the idea being that through planning, one can increase the chances 
Of bringing about the desired change. Naturally, the more ambitious the changes being 


Sought, the more things are likely to go wrong and, as a result, the need is greater 


for careful planning. The only alternative td caieful planning with ambitious changes 


is to have total control over the situation. But here again, the more ambitious the 
change, the less likelihood there is of contrólling all aspects of this situation. 

The ideal combination of careful planning and high control — which would be the 
Configuration | + A + in our model — is rarely achieved in our sample of projects 
from developing countries, even in those involving small-scale innovations. However, 
this combination is equally rare in highly industrialized countries. To cite two recent 
€xamples, here is, first, the conclusion of the Rand study on small-scale and mod- 


erately large-scale innovations in the USA: 


None of the (29) projects in our sample evidenced a research and development approach (com- 
Prehensively planned and experimentally introduced) to change. Local schoolmen did not follow 
an experimental or even quasi-experimental research and development approach to planned 


change. (1) 7 
i m * ~ H s 

A second example comes from Mackenzie’s study of large-scale, open-learning' sys- 
tems in several highly industrialized countries (Australia, USA, France, Great Britain): 
cvelop. implicitly or explicitly, strategies for planning, 
tmplementins а Morine the progress of their work. Though the rapid expansion of post- 
оству пао Таја у vests has given both planners and academics much oppor- 
tunity to deal with the multitude of problems involved in the creation of new institutions, both 
the novelty of Open Learning systems and the haste with which most of them have been developed 
Nave led i a dod deal of insufficiently considered improvisation, to frustration, waste of re- 
Sources and fo dest opportunities to set these ventures on a firm foundation. Ther much evi- 
dence that the staffs and consultants employed have been insufficiently prepared, inadequately 
qualified by experience oF familiarity with research findings, or too pressed for time with limited 
Tesources, to produce long-term plans. This has produced, in some instances, redundant activity 
Which could have been avoided if more study of relevant experience had been undertaken. (2) 


All these ventures have therefore had to d 


“These illustrations bring out a number of points which we shall be developing in 


this chapter: 
that careful planning is undertaken far less often than normally believed; 


— that the /ack of careful planning can be wasteful, stressful and ultimately re- 
sponsible for the failure of an innovation; ` 
that there may be other ways of predicting or controlling the oute 
~ А о 
innovation than by careful planning, (as for example by high ou an 
7 S, +, 


on the objectives); 
that the best laid plans of educational officials are ineffect; 
instituti i Од ineffec TT LA 
social or institutional situation is unpredictable or E "sia the political, 
rollable 
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PLANNING MECHANISMS IN OUR SAMPLE 


When we say that planning increases predictability and control and, thereby, facilitates 
implementation, we mean that it helps to: 


-make the implementation more rapid (with fewer errors and less time lost on 
coping with unexpected outcomes) 

+ make the most rational use of (scarce) resources ; 

-assure that the way the project is implemented corresponds to the initial vision 
or design 

-inform people about what to expect or what to do at each stage of the project 
implementation 


+ assess the progress of the project in relation to its Objectives at each step of its 
implementation, etc. 


In order to do this, however, planners and officials need to count on the presence of 
à structure which enables them to carry out these activities. In preceding chapters we 
have labelled this structure or parts of it ‘infrastructure’, ‘procedural configuration 
and ‘problem-solving mechanism’. Basically, a well-developed infrastructure con- 
tributes to a smooth, reliable procedural configuration, which in turn increases the 
effectiveness of the problem-solving mechanism in solving the educational problems 
of the country. The two ‘structural prerequisities’ for a successful problem-solving 
cycle are, at the least, ‘dynamic connexion’ (differentiated roles, division of labour, 
collective goal setting) and, optimally, ‘dynamic cohesion’ (the institutionalization 
and routinization of the cycle with strong inter-relationships between members and 
subgroups of the system). These concepts are defined and illustrated in chapter II. 

One of the characteristics of ‘developing countries’ is that formal, impersonal, 
or institutionalized problem-solving mechanisms at the national levels are less elab- 
orated (complex, differentiated) than in highly industrialized countries. As a result, 
there is a relatively greater reliance on informal, personal and non-institutionalized 
mechanisms, in the sense of there being few specialized offices, services or programmes 
Of course, similar informal mechanisms are also present in the more industrialized 
countries, and there is even evidence to show that they can be just as effective as, ОГ 
still more so than, highly rational and systematic procedures. This would be an im- 
portant hypothesis to investigate further, in relation to managing innovation in both 
developing and highly industrialized areas. Some reverse technical assistance may 
well be called for here. (3) 

Again, highly elaborated mechanisms for problem-solving do not necessarily protect 
against the political or institutional factors that determine if and how an innovator 
will actually be implemented. It is even possible that the more elaborated the forma 
planning mechanism, the less sensitive or tolerant one becomes towards these felo " 
they can be either ignored or treated as if they were rational and controllable. pa 
in turn, can act to reduce the predictability of the plan itself when it is implemen 

These planning mechanisms are currently being elaborated in most of the countri : 
we studied. This is perhaps another way of saying that institutionalized change Wu 
major scale and involving national resources is a relatively new enterprise in the jus 
cational system of these countries. The following list and Figure 28 display the UN 
state and mode of operation of the planning mechanisms in our sample coun d 
This is a list of components typically found in a comprehensive plan for implemen 
an innovation. 

+ definition of need 

* specification of objectives 

+ analysis of expected outcomes 
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• analysis of expected benefits 

+ analysis of expected financial costs 

- analysis of expected costs in non-financial terms 

• estimate of manpower requirements 

+ estimate of material requirements 

+ specification of organizational structure of the project 

+a chart of organizational structure of the project 

+ specification of steps involved in the project and connexion between steps 
* time, cost and manpower requirements for each step 

* specification of evaluation procedures 

+ specification of diffusion-dissemination procedure of strategy 


The second chart warrants close study. It depicts the cycle of operations necessary 
for rational problem-solving. The solid lines represent the comprehensive or full 
cycle; the broken lines indicate a ‘short-cut’ taken during the cycle. 

Theoretically, we can situate all the innovations studied here on both charts, and 
thereby describe the planning process more accurately. We can also study some of the 
relationships between (a) the number of component elements included in a plan for 
implementation, (b) the cycle of operations which the project follows, and (c) the pro- 
ject outcomes. As a working hypothesis, we would postulate that the greater the 
amount of planning data provided, the more likely it is that the cycle of operations 
will not include many or any short-cuts and that the outcomes will be more pre- 
dictable in function of the initial plan. In other words, well-planned projects are more 
controlled and, as a result, more likely to achieve their objectives. The reverse should 
also hold true. 

It will be seen that, while our evidence confirms both hypotheses in their general 
orientation, the problem is far more complex than it appears. In particular, the in- 
clusion of comprehensive planning data does not ensure that the data are reliable, 
and the cycle of operations is susceptible to so many external influences that the pre- 


dictability of the outcomes cannot be attributed uniquely to the quality of the plan- 
ning. 


No planning, minimal planning and detailed planning 


Although there are gaps in the information we were able to gather the relationship 
between any given plan's components, operations and outcomes tends to ud 
our hypothesis. If the data are simplified slightly, three global patterns seem to emere 
among the projects studied: 
l. near-absence of planning (few components present from the list given above) 
> several short-cuts in the problem-solving cycle (as depicted in Figure 28) > great 
numbers of unexpected outcomes or serious problems during implementation: 
+ minimal planning > few short-cuts in the cycle > moderate number of unexpecte 
and problematic outcomes during implementation; f 
· detailed planning > no or few short-cuts in the cycle > low or moderate number 0 
unexpected or problematic outcomes during implementation. 


No or little planning. These projects contain few of the components from the list on 
page 138, and those that are present are usually not elaborated on. The need ~ 
change is defined in some detail, and there is a list. rather than ап analysis, of expecte 
benefits. Estimates of manpower and material requirements are absent or are avowedly 
approximate. АЈ organizational structures and strategies are limited to naming аррго- 
priate ministries or officials. Evaluation is not mentioned. 
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With relation to the rational problem-solving cycle (Figure 28), there is a clear 
tendency to leap from the subset of needs to the fabrication of solutions, and from 
there to widespread or national application of solutions. Accordingly, the number of 
obstacles encountered is inversely proportionate to the length of time spent preparing 
for them. Often, there is an appeal for external assistance in moments of crisis, in 
the hope of helping the project by injecting more personnel or materials. 

To some degree, this profile is a variation on the first project type described in 
chapter III, although it would be a somewhat extreme version of that type. Alter- 
natively, this profile characterizes only one phase of a long-term project which was 
later reorganized. To illustrate this, rather than following any single project through 
all the stages, it might be more useful to look at analyses of innovations which report 
typical patterns at some stages but which do not necessarily conform to the over- 


all profile. Е 
The original selection of entrepreneurs to be assisted was apparently random... The Oweri centre 


developed merely on a trial-and-error basis, and action taken at the Zaria centre was partly de- 
termined by this experience... The greatest weakness in all the activities described appears to be 
over-all lack of plan in terms of needs and potentialities and relying on ‘intuitive’ planning based 
on uninformed demand (leading to overinvestment in corn and rice mills). There is no machinery 
for identifying underinvestments in fields that have not caught the imagination of would-be entre- 


preneurs or young skilled workers. (5) 


The project’s effectiveness was reduced by... excessive generalization, all inclusive objectives and 
probably too vast a scope. This hurt explicit project development and was responsible for a number 


of problems in the course of project implementation. (6) 


The original targets have been trimmed toward more realistic levels, but it still appears that an 
excessively wide audience coverage is being sought at too fast a pace for a programme that is 
thinly staffed and is supposed to be experimental in nature. The inclusion of as many people as 
Possible in the early courses, without regard to their motivations, practical needs, potential uses 
of literacy, and the continuous availability of relevant reading materials is an invitation to poor 
quality and low effectiveness. (7) 


has demonstrated an interesting lesson on the danger of ex- 


The evolution of the camp system ^ t 
lly to meet a given set of circumstances that have changed 


tending a. programme devised initia 
their nature. 


The initiators of the system in the mid-1950s did not view their new departure as either a 


long-term or large-scale programme. The prevailing opinion was that a strong and expanding 
formal school system would soon provide a full and adequate preparation for all young folk. 
The camps therefore were designed to fill a temporary role and pick up what was confidently 
expected to be a rapidly decreasing num ber of youngsters who had missed their schooling through 


no fault i 3 eR 5 5 Р 
Теп hy donee this premise proved to be unrealistic, a hurried groping for a feasible 


alternative to the school led to the decision to expand the camp system without considering its 
appropriateness in the light of the magnitude of needs of alternative ways of meeting them. (8) 


Minimal planning. A great many of the projects studied here fall into this category, 
Particularly those receiving moderate to large amounts of technical assistance. Pro- 
viding a plan for implementation is very often a pre-requisite for assistance on the 
part of bilateral and multilateral agencies. У О 
These projects are characterized by a wealth of quantitative data, by statistical 
rather than analytical estimates of benefits and requirements and by a lack of the 
more qualitative components mentioned on page 138. Financial costs, manpower 
and material requirements, organizational structures — without specifying each step — 
are indicated, sometimes in detail. However, needs are somewhat rapidly justified, 
and objectives are rarely specified. Expected outcomes, non-financial costs, evaluation 
procedures and strategies of diffusion are either summarily treated or absent. 
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E f- Ж ; jent 
Following are illustrations of two typical weaknesses in this pattern: insufficien 


n RUE ` in- 
ning objectives. First, two examples of i: 
ne in a Latin American and the other in an Asian 


In the planning of rural manpower planning.. 


: TA im- 
- it was made clear that the PPPR must seek to 
prove the fit between its Courses and the pa: 


Tticular characteristics of the community... О. 
Ї the team members — the assessment of dl In 
aining programmes — was lacking in both ed to 
us fruit course reported that they were una 
grow. (9) 


the North, for example, participants in a citri 
market the citrus fruit they had been taught to 


In summary, the employmen: 
is that a little over half of th 


ment and less than half of this group were 


not specifying what is precisely to be attained can result in ошо uw 
tices in different settings, or even in practices opposed to the rationale be 
the project; ¥ If op- 
— imprecise objectives make leadership either very difficult or arbitrary. eople 
erations are not clearly specified, leaders do not know what to tell the р 
to do; ich de- 
- people tend to ‘play it safe’, to do what they have always done — which 
creases radically the margin of change; f operations 
— the possibility is opened of following blindly or passively a plan o opral 
which may be manifestly aberrant but which is the sole guide for app 
action; i ion. 
— it is impossible to monitor the progress or measure the success of the я 
To cite from the evaluation report of a North African project, which incorp 
Several of these aspects: 


Men ere not trans- 
A major source of problems in this project was that its broad, long-rang Sn a ор document 
lated into Specific, operational Objectives... These are nowhere spelled out in hort-term objectives, 
itself. Eventually, (as a result of confusion and delays in implementation) ical tools toward the 
capable of being evaluated directly, were formulated... They became log 
attainment of the long-term objectives of the project. (11) 
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i ise objectives and 
the pattern of imprecis 1 
imi i results, we can see the pene ee а 
Similarly, in ihe ыс implementation. Specific plans sed inii ir e qiue: 
"dea P fü ted in 70 per cent of the cases (with 32 p а 
bee NOR retis were ‘very precisely” ша id ony a 
ee 4 py or ‘vaguely’ defined in 43 per cent o 


2 А inimal planning is often, but not always, 
Short cuts in the p maien A ate as illustrated in ШШ gee а 
associated with а paw E ds to be shortened at two BONS. ; of possible solu- 
a comprehensive ee problems to the identification een that all pro- 
dency to jump from a Seti uest for solution ideas. We ss Shortening of the 
tions without a long or dte ln two, are subject to е те of bypassing 
ject types, but in үш widespread and орао нане Sa trying them out. 
cycle. Secondly, tees be i.e., of applying solutions ся The dilemma is а real 
the pilot or experimental p erceived urgency of the needs. ognizing the necessity 
This practice stems from the p d widespread change while recog estion at length in 
One: how to bring about rapid "x experiment. Lallez treats ај schools to be in- 
of a trial period or a ао іп Сатегооп. Неге ће пит s of generalized imple- 
his study of the IPAR BUM in order to avoid the d Ih schools. However, 
volved was carefully selected, usly controlled network o poe арене 
mentation and a small, pre the same problem is the network of 230 
үш controlling ee a materials to be introduce 
ne programmes, le: 


pilo f d 12) s 

i iently field-tested. ( Р Теренот 

E: gs dis e des Үн account of an African literacy proj 
The same dilemma pp! 


i imer has been tested. 

i срептетаноп. No primer bee . 
ju gu must have flexibility in printing sched. 
ge aa the fecling was: better to have a de- 


k 
But our biggest defect was He de а 
Testing a primer and revising 1 Mort each season, 
ules. In fact, we have been caught sl 


fective primer than nothing. (13) 


i i 1 of the necess- 
iects in which most or al ў 
loque cde i d in which the full 
ei ышы x virg de both present and detailed, an 
ary components in plan 


i ighly industrialized 
owever, as stated earlier, high i " 
Problem-solving cycle is sagan hs of this pattern е аи m 
Countries do not provide eee that fewer ees reine cu 
examples there are, it does Б Бе caution used, and the me qiie лы 
plementation as a ees he attainment ce lel d ыкы 
s mio eee iy idly or massiv a 
eniai and dein unde a Caribbean regional Todor E ps 
In one project sinn smooth implementation an ses oi ала an 
Ticulum development Proj гезепсе of four of the components ee p T 2 : 
attributed directly to the An specificity of the objectives, detaile ии iona 
careful diagnosis of the to the objectives and the development o Spe aus 
planning in direct esca from a set of strategies for innovation’. Two fur her 
ba oe а аге explicitly pertinent here: 
Citations from 


i ith whic! jectives can be 
to the specificity with Salt i es c 
imi ulness of)... 
While there are d clear E VAR ad der oe 
(this project та of what the region ва 
for a project үт P UID of ‘capability’ offers them mo 
ject action; such a 


tested in a plan of operations, 

establishing a set of performance goals 

ents will be able to do as a result of pro- 

tangible goals and means of assessment. 
nizational aspects of the project were delineate: 

orga 


d from the beginning by a 
nd matrices which assisted in reducing the complexities... and making the 


The structural о А 
series of flow a 
exercise meaningfu'- 
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Similarly, Schramm mentions 
introduction of the instructional t 
he again underlines the dilemma of 
of need: 


imental 
the careful planning and gradual, ДАБЫШ 
elevision Project in Niger. In so doing, pent 
care (which takes time) versus perceived urg 


cepted, 
Three of the four (instructional TV) Projects, (Niger, Ivory Coast, El Salvador), Samoa exe us 
moved at a careful and measured Pace into their reforms. The fact that Samoa did not 81 
an interesting point of comparison. 
The production team in Ni; 
th 


| m x n two 
Ber tried out all its television programmes, by closed circuit, 0 d it 
experimental classes during the 1964-65 school Я is ti Р 


PLANNING AND BARR 


TERS To SUCCESSEUL 
IMPLEMENTATION 


d by 

Projects analysed, implementation was Rampe ing 

many obstacles. These Obstacles di in kind and degree of seriousness gu 
now interested in seeing how 


от“ 
anwer to this question. No factor can be show 
y documented case study could паре он“ 
factions between errors in planning and external кү 
me tentative answers by looking, in par 


E ў е study 
at the survey responses and the few ‘process’ analyses available in the cas 


literature, 


rvey 
First, to pose the question in more Operational terms, we will Шелер 20 per 
results. As mentioned earlier, clear plans for implementation were P oe cases. 
cent of the cases. However, ‘major revisions’ were necessary in 46 per bugie as having 
On the list of 99 barriers to implementation, each of the items was chec barriers ha 
been observed by at least some of the respondents. Nearly half of these despite the 
constituted a ‘serious’ or ‘very/extremely serious’ problem. That is el sake whic! 
appearance of careful planning, there is evidence of a great number of proj 


cerning 
=; > other сопсегпи 
* К. Lallez’s two accounts, опе of the IPAR project іп Cameroon PLA the process 
the CER project in Upper Volta are among the few detailed case studies | limited by the fac 
of change is chronologically analysed. However, even these accounts 


i setting is mecess~ 
iliari th the setting is 
that they are ex ost facto and written by someone whose familiarity wi 
arily restricted, 
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cost more and take longer than expected, which must be reduced in scale or applied 

elsewhere or in another form than initially planned, etc.. 

In trying to identify the problems which could have been avoided or lessened by 
more comprehensive planning, we will begin by dividing them into three large, over- 
lapping categories: 

1. problems due to weaknesses in the infrastructure or procedural configuration, 
many of which could have been anticipated, lessened or even avoided by more 
careful, realistic planning; 

2. problems due to dependence on external systems, notably technical assistance 
agencies, some of which could have been resolved through more careful planning; 

3. problems due to either situational factors, in particular cultural and psychological 
variables, of which many could have been anticipated and reduced by a more 


‘adaptive’ or more ‘responsive’ cycle. 


Procedural weaknesses 

We are referring here to a disequilibrium between, on the one hand, the provisions 
and estimates in the plan, and, on the other, the capacity of the country, province or 
institution to provide these elements reliably and in sufficient quantity. This problem 
of disequilibrium is one of the basic themes in our study. The bulk of our evidence 
indicates that the capacity to successfully implement innovations is very often in- 
ferior to the requirements implied by the project objectives. Much of our analysis 
has centred on how this happens in various settings and why it happens. What con- 
cerns us now is: why does planning often appear to exacerbate this problem of dis- 
equilibrium rather than to alleviate it? Since the very function of rational planning 
is to reduce the disequilibrium between system goals and system capacity, how does 


it happen that the results are so often unsatisfactory? 


en, accounts for some of the disequilibrium. But 


while ‘ambitions’ can explain why intentions or objectives are high, it does not ex- 
plain why the plan is unrealistic. For example, one may want to train 250 new teach- 
ers to meet urgent needs of overcrowding in the classroom, but if there are only 50 
qualified candidates, and no budget increase for additional personnel, one would 
normally not plan to train that many. Our suggestion 15 that, for a number of reasons 
to be mentioned, many of the plans appear to overestimate consistently the capacity 
of the educational system to attain its objectives. To a great extent planning is less 
based on estimates or an alyses o. f available resources, than on aspirations. 

This phenomenon is well-captured in an interview with a team which comprised 
an experienced external adviser and an African 'counterpart from the ministry: 


Ambition. This term, as we have se 


bitious? 
ambitious. We didn't have the structures behind us to carry it out, and 
But we decided to go ahead with the plan anyway. d 


Q. Was the project very am 


A. Yes, very ambitious, too 
we knew that in advance. 


es provide comparable evidence, with the reservation that response 
bias very likely skews the result in a more conservative pattern. In reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘In your opinion, were the official objectives of the project tealistic?’, only 5 per 
cent judged the objectives ‘not very high" as against 59 per cent who felt they es 

‘very’ or ‘extremely high’. Of these, 23 per cent felt that their objectives we y ere 
ably unattainable’, and we р pow for many of the remaining 36 per well de 
checked ‘very high but attainable’, the objectives were also "probably unattainable” 


This suspicion is partially confirmed by the interviews, w 
unrealistic objectives. + Where well over half the re- 


The survey respons 


spondents spoke of u 
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We have then the very paradoxical constellation of fairly precise plans (analyses, 
estimates and specifications) for implementing a project which has little chance of 
being implemented as planned. The project cannot realistically meet its objectives 
in the time allotted, nor with the actual — as opposed to the estimated — amount 
of personnel, materials, funds and facilities. As a result, projects run into numerous 
obstacles: delays, insufficiencies, resistance, discouragement, conflicts, too rapid or 
superficial performance, and the like. This general pattern, * unrealistic planning 
> lack of preparation, is well reflected in the responses to the survey question, we 
there inadequate consideration of problems of implementation?” Fifty-five per gen 
of the respondents felt this to be the case, and, again, this is probably a оне 
figure considering (a) the number of barriers encountered, and (b) the seriousness 0 
these problems as highlighted in both the interviews and the project evaluation ve bart 

Here are a number of possible explanations for this phenomenon, which we shal 
discuss in some detail: А 

— political pressure resulting from the perceived urgency of the needs — pressur 

based on either idealism or ‘naiveté’; it 

— unreliable or unavailable data for planning as well as a tendency not to consu 

the data which are available; Ћи f 
— an attempt to attract more external assistance, as well as the complicity X 
these external agencies, which are particularly interested in large-scale inno 
vation; ans 
— confidence that the educational system can adapt well in problematic situ 
ations or situations which have not been prepared for; ð 
— a belief that the political and organizational situations in the country are to 
volatile to warrant careful planning. in 
Our evidence suggests that all these explanations are operative in varying degrees is 
the projects studied. To illustrate the first factor on the above list, here is De Wilde 


. n . А i n 
analysis — confirming the prior evaluation by Lynton and Stepanck — of an Asia 
non-formal education project: 


In the enthusiasm and concern for ispersion in 
areas, efforts to encourage rural industrialization have tended toward excessive dispersio 


Naik, 


з 
ET 2 5 ‘microscopic 
in his very perceptive essay, captures the same point on a more ‘microscop! 
level: 


; ation. 
An important point to be emphasized in the institutional plans is their successful implemen ele 
A common tendency is to make ambitious plans which sound good on paper and then compe 
nt them indifferently. This trend is also encouraged because the inspecting officers А inef- 
schools to undertake a number of programmes. This begins ineffective implemen as ЈУ 
ficiency, and slip-shod work which undermines the utility of this programme which is ae put 
qualitative. To avoid these weaknesses, it should be clearly laid down that not ds désire 
failure is a crime’. It Should be left open to the schools to make small plans, if they 
and no attempt should be made to force ambitious plans on them. (17) 


А Тр А sible 
The following citation from an interview with an African ministry official respon 


У К ith each 
for teacher education points out how the factors listed above interact with 
other: 


А S DT i rnment 
Yes, (there is a definite problem of overambitious objectives). Demands coming from pane ‘And 
Officials are often too ambitious, too optimistic. I even catch myself doing the same 8. 
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the outside experts don’t contradict this when we go over the planning information се In 
fact, they formulated the objectives for (this particular) prát зш ме рне ш. 
until the end of 1976, and many of the objectives will not have been me Э 

is the real danger that only ‘relics’ will remain. More modest objectives could have been met. 


Finally, to cite from Lallez’s remarks on the literacy component of the CER rural 
education project in Upper Volta: 


The unsound precarious results of literacy teaching are no doubt P SS ae 

the CREDIF method is insufficiently adapted to the population соло Мода еј 

Vernacular languages. It is therefore also attributable to Bs rural rei d ако exa lcd 
ў i B tions, large ^ 

m Шу clear is that these explana a c : 

P eli mee арт эк to question the ultimate failure of ud equae 

i У idi jectives it was intended to attain. Would i 

withou ioni validity of the objectives i ) ] 

р Бш зы eodd to measure more accurately ve MUN by any 

method, in three years' learning in given conditions and with the means available? 


how more realistic planning leads to smooth im- 


i i i ing ;. : 
Ane кеа pla вета ве ар from an interview with a Latin American 


plementation, is illustrated in this quotation 
Official: 


i i i rces? 
Q. Were the objectives too ambitious in relation p the га СОРОТ 
-project planning teal project, wo 
x ne joth end dunt and the performance objectives wee eae By the 
iine id en a udi tis evaluation, there was no need for redirection in project. 


А а for decision making, 

It i were the pre-planning data actually used | e 
many countries would probably never have gone ahead with their projects. As shown 
in chapter III, notably in the first and be Rm ral ressure to act qucickly and 
and ‘crusade’) the urgency of the needs, the ро е ШЙ АНПОБРНЕГЕ Perotti 
Signficantl. and the popular mandate for ere r еа а It is precisely 
a ‘huskies h' and it is very difficult to dispel К. ЈЕ: hate penc tend 
in such an snae that ‘aspirations’ become ‘plans Eus int Xa вета in 
than are actually available makes these resources become ipare of the stratesy ot im: 
the estimate ud provisions. This is, in fact, an Aie ot Ts ze ^s 
plementati if ‘crusade’ type of project — where new Fes ~ б 

entation in the ‘c donations of local services and facilities, and where material 
the form of volunteers, wp em behind the project. As shown earlier, this strategy 
Sacrifices are made p eda certain political conditions. It is, however, very risky 
t tid a на gout which are not, and may never be, available. 


r utilized planning data. Incomplete or unrealistic plan- 
Unreliable, peso aptid eue by the fact that: (a) key data on available and likely 
ning can be partially veru and requirements do not exist at the time of planning; 
Ch at nol accurate; (c) these data exist, whether reliable or not, but they 

these data ar 


are not consulted. 


S oncrete illustrations may be drawn from three crucial types of planning 
ome c 


z ion: analysis of expected costs, analysis of available materials, estimate of 
инв available for the project. Most plans routinely include these data, 
i precise indicators of the available and required resources for successful 


Е jon: z 
а чари number of project, costs appear to have b 
та. either because the estimates were not made, w 


ignored. This is particularly crucial in that many of the large 


сеп consistently under- 
ere inaccurate or were 
-scale innovations are de- 
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signed to be less costly than the traditional programmes. In the survey, 60 per 
of the respondents observed that “costs were generally underestimated even withou 
considering the effect of inflation’. Similarly, after indicating that the у 
residential camp system was designed to be an economic alternative to formal school- 
ing, Prosser reports: 


Lallez makes a comparable analysis of the respective costs of the formal primary 
school and the innovative, presumably more economical, rural school network: 


Considering, on the one hand, the respective durations and enrolments of the two types of o 
cation, and, on the other hand, the fact that the greater part of investment expenditure ind 
CERs was extra-budgetary, the new system will be presumed to be clearly more costly than ШШ 
been foreseen, Actually, whereas the estimates underlying some of the arguments of the inl 


; ive 
primary education — 6,530 CFA francs as against 13,320 — while the schooling was to cost fi 


2 15 
times less, in fact the expenditure amounted to 8,020 CFA francs, while for ordinary schoo 
it was only 10,420 CFA francs. (20) 


This theme is treated more analytically in one of the interviews: 


Very often, statistics for the plan of operations are very approximate or even invented. The EN 
information isn't there, but we have to provide it in the Plans, so we do our best with wha 
have. For example, we tried to calculate costs on a new 
another project with a lot of similar requirements. But w 
would call a usable filing or auditing system. 


of the project depended on the new materials (upgrading of the existing а 
teachers, installation of the new study plan, location and creation of facilities 
new schools), these delays had a chain effect, thereby inflating later costs. ds for 
Finally, the extent of the problems stemming from incorrect estimates of apu of 
trained personnel are reflected in responses to the survey question: ‘Is there es’ for 
skilled manpower to implement the project as planned?’ The answer was Ut ih 
72 per cent of the responses; it constitutes a serious handicap in 64 per cen oed 
Project evaluation reports, and it invariably figures in the case study MPa 
where authors describe a project as ‘carefully planned’, there are often mies here 
numbers of students, instructors or supervisors. (22) By way or Mc A 
is a relevant excerpt from an interview with an external adviser in a i difficult to 
technical teacher-training Project (who on his own admission foun 
integrate himself. fully in the Project operation): 
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We were supposed to train 240 students a year as of 1971. No one could explain to me why it 
had to be 240. We only had about 120 in 1972 and 1973. In 1974, we were told again to plan 
for 240, but we had only 28. But at the end of the year, the architect told us that we had to 
Change our plans because we were going to have 370 instead of 240. 


Finally, in somewhat the same vein, here is an excerpt from the Unesco assessment 
of the Experimental World Literacy Programme: 
e disposal of its EWLT project 150 agricultural 


at time. Probably, this was because the original 
planning body. (23) 


Another country originally planned to place at th 
agents, і.е. more than existed in the country at th : 
Planners did not consult all the ministries concerned, or go through a centra. 


Instability and procedural unreliability . In the previous section, we have analysed some 
of the problems encountered in implementing innovations which could have been fore- 
seen or eliminated by more realistic planning. That this was пог done as often as. it 
might have been is due both to political factors and to weaknesses in the problem- 
solving infrastructure. The political factors can act so as to create planned unrealism, 
Which translates later on into delays, insufficiencies, lower quality performances, 
etc.. ; 

In other words, more careful or realistic planning would have avoided or decreased 
Problems related to resources (personnel, materials, funds). The Fuge piis 
Consistently indicated that there were greater resources available 2 ws y proye 
to be the case, But the lack of realism also lies in the pee e or the НИМ 
Co-ordination and quality of these resources. That is to hig! the р ans over-es un 
the capacity of the infrastructure to provide reliably all the npe T ine or 
Successful implementation. In fact, the unreliability of the plan itse | symptomatic 
of this very problem. To given an example from an African project evaluation report: 


à ration of the plans was the reult of an unco-ordinated 
Both at the Federal and State level, the reels of authority and often involving reversal of im- 


ET "ti " i ent : " 5 

ae of actions conducted in the projections for universal primary education and for 

the dos Policy: Becisionsa: c ducation had to be redone several times following statements or 
evelopment of secondary е de of financing, transition rates envisaged, etc. 


decisions which changed time of implemenation, mo 
; i is book concerns the relationship between a sys- 
нат pou i peche all the messages and connexions needed to 
attain these goals. The more ambitious the goals, ка greater the number and com- 
Plexity of operations and, consequently, the more > the procedural infra- 
Structure that is needed to service them E number and seriousness of 
Problems of communication, co-ordination or egi making, and the delays or 
insufficiencies resulting from them, are € of overestimates of the problem- 
Solving capacity of the education system. ' v Wise E ке can be traced di- 
rectly to a faulty appraisal of the cos ла ie шп ure, which in turn produces 
ап over-optimistic schedule of operations ez [^ es blemi XM 
The survey responses help us cificall + or oti em in a simplified way, We 
have extracted items that refer qunm ten Lat ee in the infrastructure (which 
Was probably overloaded by the am ipi neal t e objectives). There is, of course, 
Some overlapping in the Tam Ses толе d centralization’ is also illustrative 
of a communication problem (difficulties in getting information to and from decision 
= 5.1 requires little comment. These problems are all f 
often judged serious. The fact that the items least sensitive to 
materials and slow transport) are ranked highest on both scale 
the more sensitive items (e.g. those under ‘decision making’ a 


requently observed, and 
response bias (delays in 
S suggests that scores on 
nd ‘communication’) are 
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А А . " 3 рег 
conservative. Confirmation is found in the project evaluation reports, where 73 p 
cent of those sampled record ‘insufficiently clear structures’, 


TABLE 5.1. Responses to selected survey items illustrating 


Problems of procedure 
(in Percentages) 


Type of problem Illustrative items Questionnaire responses 
(in percentages) рей 
roblem ju 
Problem observed р ‘serious’ to 
very [extremely 
serious 

Decision making 
Delays in formal author- 42 26 
ization 
Lack of clear lines of 42 17 
authority 
Insufficiently clear struc- 53 30 
ture for decision making 
Too much centralization 54 30 
of decision making 

Co-ordination 
Not enough Co-ordination of 57 43 
people in different roles 

Communication 
Lack of common under- 38 
standing of project ob- 59 
jectives 

Resulting delays 

or insufficiencies : 
Materials not ready or not 79 5 
delivered on time 69 
Slow transport of materials 92 i 

37. 

Means 57.6 


ase 
j х 3 rom the с 
As further examples, we include here three illustrative passages taken Ё 
study literature, project evaluation Teports and interviews: 
key 

; isi de by а few © 
+ the problem of excessive centralization. All the important decisions ОДЕЋУ“ in executio s 
people. They appear always to be either busy or out of town. This leads to (2 


There were conflictin, 
Project. It was less a 
them. (25) 


> d the 
og ich co-ordinate 
g decisions made between the different ministries иа роог between 
problem of disagreement than that communication wa: 


ly always таг 
The action of Tepresentatives of the Ministry of Development and Health ЫТ Е Hh their statu 
ginal, and as was seen at the base, it always depended more on their и side of two puree 
tory position. Within the Ministry of Education itself, the existence side récent systems О 
torates, of Rural Education and of Primary Education, responsible for two 

training, was bound to raise a number of problems ... (26) . 


: an all be linked 
Political and institutional instability. The problems just dap bs problems of 
directly to inadequacies in the planning process. There are, ede allow. But since such 
Procedural unreliability for which planning can only partial they can be anticipated, 
problems occur with great frequency, it might be inferred that 
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even expected. We refer here to problems of instability at the political and insti- 
tutional level. 

These are perhaps the most crippling problems in the management of innovations, 
in that they weaken not only the infrastructure but also the authority or leadership 
in the project. One of-the clearest relationships we have found in the analysis is that 
between continuity in leadership and more successful implementation, (27) The 
relative success of the ‘crusade’ project type described in chapter III is very much 
a function of strong and consistent leadership during the life of the project. This is 
also the case in local or small-scale projects which often depend greatly on the energy 
and commitment of a single person. (28) But local innovators are very committed 
Personally to their innovations and are therefore likely to stay with them through the 
period of implementation. Large-scale innovations are often part of a political plat- 
form. If this leadership changes, the new leadership is not likely to place the same 
innovations in its platform, so that many projects are left without continuing support. 
When both leaders and staff change during the course of a project, there is a weaken- 
ing in all three dimensions of our model: infrastructure, authority and consensus. 

In the survey, the problem of ‘changing governments [which] makes it more diffi- 
cult to maintain consistent policy and to follow plans’ is observed by 30 per cent 
of the respondents and considered ‘serious’ or *very/extremely* serious by 19 per cent. 
This same problem is cited in 36 per cent of the project evaluation reports. Further- 
more, the related problem that ‘departure and replacement (turnover) of key persons 
in the project (hindered) continuity’ is observed by 49 per cent of the survey respon- 
dents, and considered ‘serious’ ог ‘very/extremely’ serious by 26 per cent (as com- 


Pared to 36 per cent of the project evaluation reports). 
Р P beg ied documenting this problem, we present below several 


converging evaluations taken from different sources: 


ment policies, programmes, personnel and procedures... (and) con- 


There А 
күнеп шю с el during the three and a half years of the project. (29) 


Stant changes in government personn 
Continui E " ing staff supplied by overseas aid, is equally necessary, but not always 
easy p Ado esi meon in African schools and universities remains high, and the 


danger of many different staff becoming involved in the operation for too short an average time 


remains a very real one. (30) 
d so do ministers and ministry officials. There is no 


ears or 50, an iei i 
ly improvising. Note that this too allows us to inno- 


Direct! 
ors change every two Y 
В Н е аге constant 


Stability in our projects, 50 W 
vate sometimes. (31) 

S i incepti hat of a new Youth Corps, local non-residential youth clubs, paid 
pty ss pain and a new parent ‘youth glub Counell), however the responsibility 
for these activities was transferred to the Misty ih ТЕ an : сносе, because these were 
Considered welfare activities rather than EE arb as а ministe ET S z change of goverunent 
Tesponsibility was again transferred with ‘welfare i erial portfolio joining development" 


in a ministerial reshuffle. (32) 


ufficient empirical evidence to explain why there is so much 
political and institutional instability, nor is this explanation crucial to the point we 
are trying to make. There are undoubtedly a series of reasons such as: lack of a suf- 
ficient number of well trained, senior administrators, leading to shifts from one high- 


че - political instability resulting in 
priority post to another: P у ting in constant changes at 
ET incial levels; use of project director and even ШШШ ш 


We do not have S 


ministerial and provincis” к > па! 
as stepping stones to positions with more Prestige or remuneration, etc. posts 
The existence of a high rate of instability may, to some extent justify a less el 
Я 15 


borate planning mechanism. If follow-through is subject to so many unkn 


uncontrollable factors. @ comprehensive plan may be more decorative y ч 


han func- 
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tional. That such factors are likely to appear and to disrupt project continuity is, 
however, a good argument for reducing the number of large-scale innovations, where 
the consequences of turnover are so far-reaching. 


Lack of formative evaluation (monitoring). Comprehensive planning usually includes 
three critical components: 

(a) a list of problems which could appear in the course of implementation; 

(b) a provision for collecting and transmitting information which indicates whether 
these problems are occuring, and in what form; that is, whether or not the project 
is progressing in relation to the prescribed plan of operations; у 

(с) a provision for mechanisms which allow project personnel to discuss this infor- 
mation and to deal with unexpected problems (time allotted, special meetings or 
‘retreats’, etc.). ; 
When these components do not appear in the plan, we can anticipate the following: 


+ ап increase in the seriousness of unexpected problems, since they have not been 
anticipated at the outset and are registered only when they have become critical 
enough to threaten implementation; 

+ ап increase in the number of conflicts, since the information is generally passed 
by word of mouth and regular communication is not provided for; 

+ а decrease in the energy available for carrying out the project, since so much 
energy is used up in dealing with unexpected problems or in extra time for un- 
scheduled meetings. In systems language, we would say that there is too much 
‘maintenance energy’, and too little ‘effective synergy’. 


In fact, planning in a situation where it is known that the political, institutional 
and procedural infrastructure is unstable should centre on the three components 
listed above, since so many and different unexpected outcomes are likely to appear 
in the course of implementation. Of course, as logical as this proposition may be, 
it is unfortuntately also unrealistic. As we have seen, comprehensive planning 5 
itself part of a highly elaborate and reliable infrastructure. А 

Another argument for including a monitoring mechanism in the project plan 
lies in the scale and novelty of the innovations themselves. These are often large- 
scale projects and nothing like them, even on a small scale, has ever been tried within 
the country. This increases the chances that a lot of unexpected things will happen 
and also that most people concerned with the project will have had little or no prior 
experience with the kind of changes being made. All the more reason, then, to an- 
ticipate and provide for adequate time and help. Otherwise, the project can be serious 
ly compromised. In one well documented study of the change process in an Шо 
primary school, the failure of the innovation is largely attributed to the lack of specia 
mechanisms for monitoring and treating unexpected difficulties: 


The director’s Strategy for implementing the innovation gave practically no consideration to it 
Potential obstacles that were likely to arise when the teacher would attempt to implement” Вр 
new role model. Since the director's model for change essentially ignored these potential proh ema 
no efforts were instituted prior to the introduction of the innovation to remove or mm 
these barriers, nor was attention focused on ways to cope with them if they emerged during th 
period of attempted implementation. (33) 


Finally, the commonly noted lack of clarity in project objectives often means wa 
there are contradictions or incompatibilities in the project which have been maske 

at the planning stage in order to permit more rapid implementation. When no separate 
provisions are made for the treatment of these contradictions or incompatibilities 
when they appear — and they invariably do during implementation, there is a real 
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danger that project personnel will devote practically all their available time to resolving 
them, while project execution is virtually suspended. A striking example occurred in 
the IPAR project as chronicled by Lallez. (34) The incompatibility between the 
vocational and more scholastic components in the study plan emerged at a moment 
when the entire mechanism (teacher training, preparation of materials, implementation 
in hundreds of classrooms, etc.) was operating. But the problem was so significant that 
it had to be resolved, and this had to be done by diverting the people and their time 
from executing the project. 

In our sample, the plans of very few projects included such a list of possible prob- 
lems, with provision for systematic data collection or special mechanisms to assess 
progress and treat obstacles. Not even the frequent presence of external advisers who 
usually demand more careful planning as a pre-condition for assistance, seems to have 
changed this situation. 

For example, in only 27 per cent of the projects surveyed, were criteria for evalu- 
ation specified in writing (the 63 per cent rate for Latin American projects was signifi- 
cantly higher than elsewhere). Systematic data collection was undertaken in only 26 
per cent of the cases (the Latin American rate being 46 per cent). Specific mechanisms 
for monitoring the project were provided for in 26 per cent of the cases, but these 
mechanisms appear to have been mostly limited to formal meetings between senior 
staff members, or to periodic inspection missions by national or international officials. 

Such considerations bring up the problem of centralizing ongoing evaluation. Such 
centralization can mean: (a) treating the relevant information only after the problems 
have become very acute; (b) not being aware of many difficulties; (c) hesitating to 
channel upwards information which is not favourable. Here lies one of the greatest 
problems of centralization: the locus of decision making is far removed from the 
locus of its consequences. This means that decisions tend to be based on less infor- 
mation and they are more cut off from feedback as to their consequences. 

Predictably, one of the most comprehensively planned, carefully executed and 
apparently successful projects in our sample, a Caribbean regional teacher training 
and curriculum development project, included a number of provisions for monitor- 


ing. To cite from the project evaluation report: 


As much attention (was) given to building evaluation and feedback elements into the ongoing pro- 
gramme of training and production as to periodic or terminal evaluation procedures. 


Sketch of an alternative model for planning 
To conclude here, what are some of the implications of an unstable environment 
for planning innovations? Given instability in the organizational infrastructure, what 
kind of planning is, theoretically, optimal? A tentative discussion of this may help 
in devising a more realistic strategy ofinnovaton. — А Р 

First. let us take the case of a country where political leadership and institutional 
responsibilities can be expected to change in the [EDU of the project; then let us 
assume that procedures (co-ordination, communication, decision making) are not 
always reliable; that there is a tendency to try to accomplish more than the infra- 
structure can realistically cope with; and that much of the data need to plan solu- 
tions are unavailable or inaccurate. At this point, we can already say that the plan 
itself is likely to be unreliable. Drafting a comprehensive plan of operations under 
such conditions is therefore more an exercice de style than it is functional. It only 
Serves to satisfy the demands of others — notably external assistance agencies. 

In this situation, it would seem more useful to concentrate on the assessment 
of the needs and the transforming of those needs into various kinds of alternative 
solutions. The details concerning these solutions and the implementation plan 
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(precise estimates of re 


quirements, specification of organizational structures, speci- 
fication of step-by 


-step operations would be unnecessary — since it would very e 
prove to inaccurate a posteriori. This is the Opposite procedure from the one 5 
frequently observed in our sample, where the requirements and organizational oper 


ations are far more detailed than the assessment of needs or the justification of the 
solutions adopted, 


In assessing needs for chan 
would be put on ‘personal’ sou 


al or institutional delegates would be multiplied, 4 


national, institutional and loc 
needs and the formulation 
and sensitive, 


to the 


What limited success the project realized in this and other areas can perhaps be attributed istom- 
Gove 


rnment’s commitment to the Project (and to functional literacy in general), to the which 
tailored’ nature of the various sub-projects, the smallness of the administrative bureaucracy, W tjon 
enabled it to act and react quickly to project demands, and the small size of the learner Pa iteracY 
itself, which enabled more thorough training of literacy instructors and preparation © 
materials than was the case in most other EWLP Projects. (35) 


: ilities 

Continuing with this alternative model, specifications of personnel, materials, faci A 
and funds would be approximate. This would involve more than the usual lati «ы 
flexibility from external assistance agencies. For example, material cule p SE 
come in a lump sum at the outset of the project, and there would be a P bon move 
able expertise for fixed periods of one to two years — people who could ei 
from project to Project, or stay longer on one project as needed. being bound 

Implemenation would then adapt to the evolving situation rather than and given 
to a plan of operations. In many cases, this seems to be already happening, pears 10 
the amount and seriousness of the obstacles encountered, the cei po been 
be extremely effective. A number of projects in our sample, which sid ies because 
discontinued or drastically reduced in scale in highly industrialized coun 'complishe 
of difficulties of implementation, are successfully completed. This is ac an ane 
through flexibility, improvisation and very rapid adaptation. To cite from of a large- 
views, one with an African national official and the second with an expert 
scale Latin American teacher education project: 


be 
i e ings. We try to 
Yes, there are a lot of unexpected things happening, more man ECR ATES depen би 
ready for anything, to remain very flexible. Projects don't aig oes а forming day to the 
people, on the hierarchy of functions, on conflicts. The situation 
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next, and we can’t predict two or three years in advance. What finally happens depends on the 
structures created by the people on the spot, not on plans or even decisions made elsewhere. 


is i i i i у hand. 
Prognosis is never factual. There is a distortion between the forecast and the plan on one d, 
and the real по on the other. Everyone knows what the real situation is and that it doesn't 
connect very well to what is supposed to be happening. But I have to admit that very often it 
comes out all right in the end. Not the way it was planned and not even what was planned, but all 


right. They are very pragmatic. They adapt. 


Dependence on external systems 

The role of external systems, in particular bilateral and multilateral agencies which 
Provide needed resources, has been analysed earlier in various contexts and is ias 
in detail in the following chapter. Here, we would simply mention the role played y 
external systems in planning. To what extent is comprehensive planning furti pos 
by the presence of external agencies, and to what extent are these agencies responsible 


for short-term inaccuracies in the plan? 


As stated previously, the presence of foreign advisers with their relatively rigorous 


requirements for funding tends to make the planning far more detailed and pe some- 
What more accurate than it otherwise might have been. Precise ш ап ee 
fications are required, and this may increase the realism of oa plan. t may also in- 
directly help to build up a more elaborate and reliable data base то! ip sg ed 
To give an illustration, here is an excerpt from an interview with a Latin American 


expert: 


But I went over with 
hours of psychology and pedagogy. ) 
Ао es and the hours for other courses for this year and the 


other years planned in the project. I succeeded in reducing the request to 220 hours, and now 
. i m up. 
they find that even that was too much; they can't fill them up 


tsiders, these advisers can serve to reduce somewhat 
d possibilities, although this is not еа м 
outside intervention can mean problematic imple- 
me hn ately erento rey personnel and Hace. Sch 
projects may be quantitatively realistic but operationally E N amie pede ce. 
Similarly, the outside agencies’ emphasis on Ey aset fone pe islas iu 
above, to mask weaknesses in the qualitative assessment of needs an probable out- 
А 
comes. icipati isers i ing i 
Е é the participation of external advisers in planning in- 
ull As vis to ongoing evaluation. n the survey responses, 
the creation of a special unit for ongoing (formative) and inal (summative) evalu- 
аат С = 61; р < .001) to large-scale projects (over $300,000 
ema) diee. {тот outside the country. There is a similarly strong and signifi- 
cant relationship between e UD MAT MS ED а 
é tion (€ = 26 р E 
of systematic = у a external assistance is less clearly helpful in assuring 
еа of the plan. When the performance of the external agency 
is unreliable, this increases the instability and unreliability of the procedural or or- 
die 1 structure which services the project. To give an example, here is an 
ganizationa ; oject evaluation report: 
excerpt from an Asian Pr] 


As experienced and neutral ou 
the gap between aspirations an 


the arrivals of experts and equipment. This slowed u 


There were delays in w buildings, and it explains why ph 


the construction of ne 
different from phase *- 


; P both the courses and 
ase П in the plan of Operations was so 


Mhina provides another example in his account of the very ambitious Kibaha Edu 
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Social, cultural and 


n А = isive- 
psychological factors in relation to the accuracy and respor 
ness of planning 


" ; f 
Unlike technological changes (e.g. construction of machinery or SERERE. M, 
Objects and artifacts), social reforms are difficult to carry out exactly as concei а ins 
plan for reform in education assumes that people and institutions will function 
most rational, efficie Insti- 
the innovation will appear more advantageous than the present arrangements. ed 
tutions, however, function less in accordance with plans than with the Чупа 
between people concerned, dynamics of consensus, conflict, distribution of pri- 
and the like. In the same way, most arrangements between individuals are no 


: : :deration, 
marily contractual, but rather ‘interpersonal’, ie. based on trust, consider 
dominance, etc, 


0 isting roles- 
for new roles as long as such new roles make incompatible demands on presi OD 
roles become dominant or some other accom 
is made. (37) to read 

Similarly, the illiterate adolescent or adult learner may be eager и pe plan an 
and will transmit this desire to the organizers of a literacy project, w v same class 
instructional Programme. But the learner may not be willing to be m r of appearing 
with people whom he dislikes or even with those he respects ecd Ta he coul 
ignorant), and will drop out. This is probably the most rational" + directors who 
make in psychological terms, but it may appear irrational to gc doning one О 
see people expressing a Strong desire to learn to read and then aban 
their only chances to do so. А Itural 

cae cultu 

Below is a brief explanation of some of the implications of these social, 
and psychological factors: aes isely the same 

~ a ‘plan’ for change in education cannot be ‘delivered n E CEDERE с 

Shape as it was planned. Unless the planner has full салсе he must expect 
of all the institutions and people involved in the innova : 


А dynamics within 
that the setting will modify the plan in accordance with the dy: 
that setting; 
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— plans which are based on a careful study of the local setting(s) are therefore 
likely to be more accurate; and М | | 

— plans which are negotiated with the institutions and key persons in this setting 
are likely to be more reliable. 


Example of participation and recruitment. In order to probe these hypotheses, we 
shall look at two typical problems encountered in the course of implementation when 
total control was not possible and neither careful study of local settings nor nego- 
tiations were carried out. First, in relation to the problem of participation or recruit- 
ment, we shall look at two examples from Lallez’s study of the CER project in Upper 
Volta: 


i led (from 8,100 to 17,351) between 1963/64 and 1965/66. It will 
КЕП ar pupae Роа а of 1,350 CERs set in the 1959 Plan for the fourth year of the 
exercise is far from being achieved, while there is cause for concern at the fact that the number 
of boys far exceeds the number of girls, who in fact are only 522 Que rod 5 Pl ly 737 

During the second period, expansion is much slower, for by 1972/73 there are s у оту 

CERs including 84 for girls. The following year there аге only 761, i.e. 20 per cent of the forecast 
of the 1969/70 Ten-year plan for rural schooling. The evolution of enrolment pose is ar n 
disturbing. Whereas they had doubled from 1963/64 to 1966/67, by 1979/23 ШИ, 2 Кү 
24,164, a decrease from the previous year’s 26,992. Of this total, girls represent only abou hag 


cent (2,485), also a decrease from the 2,944 of the previous year. (38) 
These reasons were to become increasingly evident and strong as the CERs evolved rapidly in a 


heir initial conception. ... The CERs were originally intended for 


j RAM t 
IAE dep "lori РА and 14 years, but were soon attended by young people aged be- 
tween 13 and 17 years, and more especially by children of 9 to 11 years of age. (39) 


Next, a citation from the ICED analysis of the VIC project in Nigeria: 


i f the VICs is the self-employed artisan or the apprentice 

V ie, Regain t jer d far from being achieved. Less than one curd of the train- 

ces were self-employed; more than half came from government departments PA large firms. Of the 

45 ex-trainees interviewed in Maiduguri, only three Were: Kronan зе Эге taking the VIC 

course, although 13 mentioned previous apprenticeship training in a small indigenous firm. (40) 
, 


ned in these two projects is that not enough people or not 
le were enrolled as had been planned for. Even more im- 
had been designed it was given to the ‘wrong’ people 
(those for whom the training was not designed) who will learn less from it and will be 
less able to use it, while the ‘right’ people were going pie ag | 

There are any number of explanations — not attri uta le to planning alone — for 
the problems encountered in these two projects A in others. The origin is very 
likely to have been an error of judgement during the phase of need assessment and 
the design of appropriate and practical PN need for schooling and for 
the particular type of schooling proposed ке А the project referred to above, real 
and urgent. The form of instruction was i ably the most rational — in terms of 
cost-benefit analysis — given the numbers of teachers, potential students, facilities, 
materials and budget. However, for the pe population, it is probable that neither 
the type nor the form of instruction was close enough to their needs and motivations 
to warrant the necessary sacrifice of time and nergy, or to warrant their choosing 
this programme over alternative ways of getting instruction, social promotion or 
profit. On the other hand, in the case of the CER project, the problem may simpl 
be that parents would not allow their daughters to attend. Those who decided D 
to attend, as well as those who chose to attend were, in both cases, maki a 
rational choices from their perspectives. E ing the most 


Basically, what has happe 
enough of the ‘right’ peop 
Portantly, after the training 
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The problem here lies in the fact that the local setting was not carefully studied 
and the modalities of the project were insufficiently negotiated with local leaders 
or potential participants. A relevant passage from an evaluation report of a South 
Pacific curriculum development project highlights one aspect of this problem: 


Some expert time might have been saved if more information... could have been collected in ad- 
vance. A great deal of knowledge about the traditions, the aspirations, the economic situation, 
etc., of each island group was needed to develop curricula which were relevant in different settings. 


In many cases, the basic question of scale plays an important role: were the project 
smaller or divided into sub-projects, the target population would be more restricted 
and therefore more easily studied, understood and contacted, and local adaptations 
could be more easily designed and negotiated. 


Example of individual learning and change. To begin with an illustration, we will look 
briefly at both target populations of the CER project: the teachers and the students. 


The rural teachers’ approach to teaching was far from compensating for these shortcomings and 
unsuitability of the teaching materials. It was as inappropriate to the population concerned as it 
was to the objectives aimed at. But affecting the direct, main agents of rural education, this prob- 
lem was to take on a much more serious form. First of all, by reason of his parentage, the prd 
seldom showed the slightest inclination towards an agricultural vocation. Often he had made early 
attempts to escape from the village, but his slender intellectual means had not taken him as Ju 
as he had hoped, so that after trying his hand, of necessity, at various trades, he had resigned him 
self to becoming a rural teacher. Nor did the training received seem likely to lead to such a vo 
cation or to compensate for its absence. The short period of training in an ORD, outside the Tram- 
ing Centre and bearing little relation to it, could not suffice to make much difference to the chee 
ter of the instruction given in this Centre. This instruction made practically no call on specialis : 
in rural education, and kept the training to a school tradition which left no room for real origin 
ality in the approach to teaching practical and agricultural work. (41) 


With the exception of phenomena of rejection of local resistance stemming, here and there, пол. 
cases of poisoning due to improper use, it may be observed that, in areas where there ira iu 
the uses of substances for disinfecting seed and protecting crops against insects and roden IE 
developed considerably. It is safe to suppose the former CER pupils have played a part in А нов 
ing these practices, although it had to be admitted that they have not managed to gain admi 

to the family holding by the ORD, nor do they use them in their own fields. (42) 


Once again, to look at the problem schematically, people are not behaving аз planned. 
In this case, they are either not able or not willing to implement the innovation ak 
form in which it was designed. Therefore, they transform the innovation into ne e: 
tice which they have already explored and had success with — something famili 
and thereby reduce the margin of change actually accomplished by the project. edi 

Here are the same inadequacies as in the former example: (a) the local HE 
was not sufficiently studied or taken into account during planning, and (b) the = А 
vation was administered without having been sufficiently negotiated with the Ly it 
for whom it was intended. There is, however, another related problem: the 50 piam 
apparently did not provide for the kind of preparation, practice and support eee 7 
for successful implementation. This is to say that the project did not adequately oñ: 
people to use the innovation; did not give them an opportunity to explore the H rt- 
sequences of using the innovation until its strangeness wore off and they felt com 9 à: 
able with it; or it did not give people adequate support (in the form of advice, ше 
terials ог simply compassion during difficult moments) when they used the ШШ 
vation in a new or more complex situation. We have seen earlier how these three РГ 
conditions are crucial to individual learning and change. Without them, there 15 n 
variably a reversion to earlier, more secure patterns of behaviour. 
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The errors appears to be those of ‘administrative’ planning — the tendency to 
assume that if someone is convinced of the utility of learning to do something new, 
and is shown briefly how to do it, that is enough for him to learn a new skill success- 
fully and to practise it durably. For the planner, a document or speech explaining 
the merits of a programme, the organization of a short training programme and the 
provision of a number of accessory tools or materials after training are often judged 
sufficient in projects involving teacher education, curriculum development, vocational 
training, adult literacy, and rural education programmes in health, hygiene or agri- 
culture. In fact, much empirical research shows that this is not sufficient for success- 
ful motivation, tryout or continuous implementation of a new skill. 

The problem is increased when there are several new skills or attitudes to be learned 
rapidly, as is often the case in our sample of projects. On the one hand, there is the 
degree of complexity of the innovation with its corresponding required learning time. 
By ‘complexity’ we mean (a) the number of parts there are in the innovation; (b) the 
number of behaviours or skills to be learned or understood before adoption is possible, 
or (c) the number of procedures required for effective maintenance over time. The 
more difficult it is to understand and to use, the less rapidly an innovation will be 
adopted. 

On the other hand, there is the clinical aspect involved in learning new skills, 
where the possibility of failure can mean a lowered sense of one’s competence and 
worth. This is the reason why self confidence is so closely associated with innovative 
behaviour and lack of self confidence with resistance to change. It is important to 
understand that innovations are not adopted by people on the basis of the intrinsic 
value of the innovation, but rather on the basis of the adopters’ perception of the 
changes they personally will be required to make. Those designing, administering 
and advising the projects do not generally have to make very many changes them- 
selves. Their task remains the same. It is the others who will have to modify their 
behaviours and, very often, to modify them rapidly, in fairly significant ways, and 
with little previous or even gradual preparation. These are typically the kinds of rapid 
and massive changes which planners or administrators or advisers would never plan, 
administer or advise for themselves. This is yet another example, in large-scale or 
centralized projects, showing the dangers in cases where the innovator is separated 


from his public. 
In brief, change involves stress, eve 
tendency to avoid undue stress in as man 


n when the change is desired. (43) There is a 
y aspects of everyday life as possible, or to re- 
duce it to a tolerable level if it cannot be entirely avoided. Plans which assume that 
People will accept to function in situations of high novelty and complexity without 
long periods of preparation, safe practice and support are erroneous. They under- 
estimate the psychological importance of order, routine and predictability, although it 
is precisely these three qualities which careful planning is meant to achieve in facili- 


tating the smooth and durable adoption of an innovation. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Resource acquisition and utilization: inputs 
to the innovation project: what and how 


(The ultimate success of an innovation 
goes into it in the first place: 
attempts to give an overview of 


possible between the two, We will 
balance in resource acquisition strate; 
accessible and not equally important 
project. 
(i must first be recognized that there is 


jects, innovative or not, must acquire several varieties of resources, almost always 
from both the proximate and remote environments. Projects which claim to be totally 
innovative or totally independent are really saying that they are relying almost ex- 
clusively on the proximate environment, i.e, locally or nationally determined goals. 
locally or nationally raised financing, locally or nationally recruited staff, and locally 
or nationally acquired technical knowledge, ideas and structures) Once this inevit- 
ability of inputs is accepted, it is possible to recognize two poles of thought separan 
the optimum balance between the proximate and the remote. The proximate poc 
says, ‘We should do everything for ourselves with what we have here; import nothing: 
use nobody else’s money; nobody else’s ideas or technology; nobody else’s езара 
Structure, or process’, The remote pole says, ‘We know very little; we must copy p 
developed countries and catch up with them; we must accept their ideologies (le i 
or right); we must model Our economic and social structures after theirs; we Qs 
use the same very advanced technologies that they now have, and, if we do, we Sc 
leap-frog over all the complicated and time-consuming intermediate steps they Dos 
to get to them’, Obviously, neither of these poles represents a completely share 
approach to innovation, although the former is currently in fashion in many ae 
of the world and the latter is mostly out of fashion everywhere. However, these art 


Д i ase ie Е to 
valid expressions of Postures toward resource utilization and the polarity tends 
flavour much of the literature on this subject. 
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ondly, some people and systems will have a tendency to trust and be open to more 
inputs from both the proximate and the remote environment. 

Whereas some systems may be more innately trusting than others, there are several 
other considerations which cause some systems to be more open to all inputs than 
others. Each of these can be identified as a dimension or a polarity which cuts across 
the others. Five of the most important of these dimensions should be mentioned 
briefly here. е асана д, 
=A most important dimension is the safety and stability of the environment. Some 
systems exist in environments (proximate and/or remote) which are either hostile 
or chaotic. Thus any potential input is also a potential threat. Under such circum- 
stances no system can afford to be very trusting. 

УА second ‘reality’ factor is the relative richness of the environment in comparison 
to the resources already contained within the innovating system itself. For example, 
a relatively poor country with very limited capacity to develop its own technical 
resources and manpower, such as Papua New Guinea, may be tempted to reach out 
for resources from a materially and technically rich neighbour like Australia, whereas 
the Australians are less likely to look in the other direction for inputs of the same 
type. 

i un. important factor is the degree to which the system has internal structures 
and processes (procedural configurations) which allow and encourage the acquisition 
of knowledge from the environment (proximate and/or remote). Some systems will 
have specialists who spend all their time hunting for new inputs; others will have no 
Such task or role even identified. Effective input will not happen unless time, man- 
power, and other existing internal resources are expended routinely in the acquisition 
process, " 7 

“There are two other dimensions which should be mentioned which relate to the 
timing of inputs. In other words, openness will vary depending upon the particular 
condition of the system at the time of reference. First, considering the short term, 
as noted in chapter II, all systems are continuously engaged pere sort of problem- 
Solving activity which is cyclical in nature, the same kinds of steps being repeated 
on each attempt at solution or for each new problem. (The sequence of these steps 
is what we referred to as the *procedural configuration ) However, at some points 
in the cycle a system is likely to be open to fresh inputs of certain kinds (e.g. at the 
stage of need determination, ог solution search) while at Medi times it is likely to be 
preoccupied with its internal functioning (e.g. at the stage of implementation or con- 
аш. longer-term timing consideration is the stage of development of the 
system as а. whole: We have speculated that Eur go through cycles of growth 
and experience critical moments of dysjuncture vinis redefinitions of the system, 
its goals, and its most important procedural configurations take place. It is likely 
that systems are more open to fresh input either from the proximate or the remote 
environments or from both at these critical moments. j 

From this brief discussion it can be seen that openness is far from being a uni- 
dimensional characteristic of systems. Figure 29 summarizes these points by draw- 
ing each dimension from pole to bee and arranging them between the two 
of ‘proximate-remote and ‘trust: ara All of the poles on the left 
figure represent the kie d Wy a particular System at a 
might be disposed toward proximate inputs exclusively. All the po 
represent the reasons why a system might be positively disposed 
inputs. All the poles in the upper part of the diagram represent rea 
tem might be trusting of inputs and open to them. Those in the lo 
the reasons why a system might be closed to new inputs, It ig certa 


dimensions 
side of the 
particular time 
les to the right 
toward remote 
Sons why a sys. 
er half represent 
in that even this 
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complex diagram does not represent all the factors involved, but it may serve as a kind 
of introduction to this important topic. 

The chapter will be divided into nine sections as follows The first section will dis- 
cuss the over-all importance of resource acquisition and its relationship to other as- 
pects of the innovation process. The next section will consider the question of fi- 
nancial resources, the importance of the size of the project and the balance of inside 
(proximate) and outside (remote) financing. There follows an overview of the various 
types of technical knowledge that could be used in an innovative project. The ensuing 
three sections provide a deeper analysis of the main categories of outside knowledge 
and inside knowledge, leading up to a synthesis based on our survey data of what 
might be the most sophisticated pattern of resource acquisition and use. Another 
section reintegrates the analysis of I, A, and C factors introduced in chapter III and 
proposes the addition of the “R? factor for resources. The last section proposes an 
ideal model of the process by which knowledge is acquired and utilized, tying the 
elements together, returning to the question of openness and stressing the necessity 
of dialogue between the system and other systems to achieve the optimal level of 
utilization of all relevant resources. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESOURCE ACQUISITION AND 
UTILIZATION 


In reporting on the Jombang Youth Project in Indonesia, Woodhouse and Lubis 


make the following comment: 


For the new multifaceted educational approach to have a significant omar and ш survive, а large- 
scale mobilization had to be undertaken of all resources in the district an could be put to use 
in the educational program. Such resources included: (a) the personnel uy M DAVE service 
agencies in the district; (b) staff of the formal education system; (c) ребро à (d Es ership ability, 
specialized knowledge and skills, and special experience in the сотта PE physical facilities 
of the formal educational institutions, private and public inai m Бидете and other 
economic enterprises, and other public and social institutions; anc inal ы (е) the enthusiasm, 
initiatives, and willingness to contribute of the district people for a better future of the younger 


generation. (2) 


Obviously, what these authors are talking about are proximate resources, especially 
Significant since this is à locally initiated project, but what we would like to note 
is the very wide range of resources that must be brought together to make the project 
work, It is an especially important lesson for innovators who sometimes like to think 
that their own creative ideas and the resources already at hand are enough to bring 
success and that all these other things are an interference. | 

In our survey, we found that Dae Technical Advisers and their national 
counterparts were equally aware of the importance of resources of various kinds, 
both from inside and from outside the host country) For example, in response to 
Was acquiring technical knowledgé considered to be an important 
aspect of the project? 66 per cent checked ‘extremely important’, 33 per cent ‘some- 
what important’, and only 4 per cent not at all important’. This question, of course, 
refers only to technical knowledge with the added implication, perhaps, that such 
knowledge can only be acquired from remote sources. However, it is also clear from 
our respondents that innovation’ must really be a fusion of new and old, outside 
and inside. This is well illustrated by their responses to another item regardi tside 
degree to which they perceived these rather large-scale teacher training соо 


*innovatory · 


the question, 
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In its present form, would you described this project as innovatory? 
11 percent: Entirely new and original, not based on outside technical knowledge. 
63 percent: Represents a mixture of new and old ideas from inside and outside. 


11 percent: Represents a mixture of new and old ideas but almost entirely generated within 
the country. 


11 percent: Is primarily an adaptation of concepts and procedures already half understood 
and implemented in at least one other country. 
4 percent: The project is not primarily іппоу; 


atory but rather represents a continuation, ex- 
pansion or duplication of program 


mes already well established within the country. 
These findings should be inter 
both methodological and substantive. First of all, 


for documentation. 
One additional item from our 
of importance attributed to resource acquisition in 


One of these items read as follows: *Max 
and outside’. A total of 86 per cent rate 
either ‘high’ or ‘extreme’ emphasis. 


imum use of all resources, national, local, 
d at least ‘moderate emphasis’, 64 per cent 


ually do considerable harm to the project, to ihe 
Ost culture, even to the point of disabling, destroy 
f the culture; in other words, sometimes resources 


ing virus, damaging and scarring the social organism 
the way a real virus damages and destroys the body. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


One of the most apparent facts about a proj 
terms. Unfortunately, this ‘vision’ is more likely to be illusion than fact, for a variety 
of reasons which will be identified. However, it would be well first to consider briefly 
what is meant by ‘financial resources’. Money is basically a token system which allows 


ect is how much it costs in financial 
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all things to be evaluated on the same scale, usually for the purpose of making ex- 
change or trading of goods both equitable and convenient. In theory, it is a grand idea 
to have a single measure for all things; such a measure potentially allows us to com- 
pare all actions, ideas, innovations, products, people, organizations, projects and even 
nation states on a comparative basis; hence it appears to make a truly comprehensive 
and predictive science of society possible; and indeed, this may be the reason why so 
many decision makers in all countries turn so often to economists for policy guidance. 
The trouble is that there is no such measure in reality, and even if such a measure is 
conceivable, it certainly is not likely to be ‘money’ as it is commonly known. 

However, as a rough basis for exchange of some specific kinds of resources, money 
remains a useful and indispensable symbol. The principal caveat is not to over-rate its 
Meaning, especially not to use it as a measure of true value. Asan evaluative measure, 
money is also a convenient way to aggregate and summarize the cost of innumerable 
minor products, services, and facilities which projects require, the separate account- 
ing of which would make any analysis burdensome and unreadable. 

This section on financial resources is divided into three segments as follows. The 
first segment lists and discusses the many reasons why financial data are problematic 
as a measure of resources. The second segment provides some data on the relative 
Magnitude of educational innovation projects and the correspondence between magni- 
tude and merit. The third segment addresses the issue of inside versus outside finan- 
cing. 


Problems with financial measures as general measures of resources 


There has been much discussion in recent years of the possibility and even the necess- 


ity of looking at innovation projects in ‘hard’ economic terms, to ate a more 
thorough accounting of true costs (inputs, resources) in comparison to enefits (out- 
puts, results). Yet, from our review of the literature, especially as it pertains to the 
developing world, such an emphasis would seem to be ox p es misleading at 
the very least. Here are a number of сую Nt acts and estimates are 
To i i educationa innovati . 
А d wep cdit inputs are not quantifiable and are rarely included 
in cost estimates. Often they are naively dismissed as cip givens’ or ‘free’. Most 
notable in this category are ideas and information of E = 5. о when such items 
are embodied in real people, 6.8. 25 consultant time, do I ecome accountable. 
There may therefore be a tendency to discount the value of information which comes 
from books and other print forms which are more or less "free" or which come'in.the 
form of freely contributed advice on what to do or how to do it, which may come 


from anywhere. 
УМ пне or shared services ог manpower are rarely accounted as ‘costs’ even 
though these may constitute the principal resources especially for non-formal edu- 
cation projects. TOUT Ин + 

4“ lies to the utilization of space, facilities or equipment that would 


3. The same app у 
otherwise remain idle for part or all of the time. 


4. The costs of students, representing in a way the most vital input to any educational 
enterprise, are almost never accounted in economic terms. There are at least three 
distinct types of ‘student? cost which too rarely receive an accounting. First, there is 
the cost of maintaining them, providing food, clothing, lodging, etc. for the time 
they are being educated. Such costs are often borne by families, by students th 
selves, or by the state. A second student cost is the ‘opportunity’ к Ne hem- 
to the society and to themselves by keeping them out of the labour а is lost 
cost, almost never accounted, is the actual labour of students as MR Nee 
ying, 
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i 3 ап; 
writing, producing within the educational frameworks provided. It is true аа 
educators аге beginning to come around to the idea that such labour may eve 


5. One of the most important resources of a 


educational projects, especially in developing countries, is the basic ОРАН 
cost” question: ‘What else would be done with these people, these hende de 
materials, if this Project did not exist?’ As often as not the answer may be ‘not ЕП 
m the fact that ‘costs’ for a project Scare 
another to the larger system in which it is 


f costanalysis in developing countries is the Ses 
that cost data are harder to come by in such countries as a by-product Рафи | 
lack of development. It may be that stricter financial accountability is an e bas 
attribute of ‘development’, but it does not necessarily follow that this attribute s| 
recede others. E 
5. Finally, it also appears that Cost accounting may be most difficult for zd a 
innovative types of educational Projects such as those in the area of ap 5 
cation, new school Structures, individualized or open learning systems, etc. 


i blematic 
partly true because they represent a convergence of many of the eight prol 
measurement issues raised above, 


Having raised them, however, it is not 
Pects of projects as if th 
brushed aside as mere ca 


possible to proceed to discuss ent n 
ey can be viewed in isolation. These problems canno kie 
veats or as factors which will have to be entered о 
equation at a later date. From the outset they should call into question econ о 
analysis as almost hopelessly limiting and distorting as a means of understan 1 
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financial investment and small in some other important Tespects, eiae region 
Served, numbers affected, etc. AII this is only to say that the measure is crude. E 
The range of magnitude of projects with which we would like ү Бе d 
i the nation or even the multi-national. 
hing from the classroom to : ‹ | 1 t | 
Me reed of the principles and strategies of ш discussed in us 
i tical matter, however, our range i 

levels of magnitude. As a prac | 5 : 
ie r ао to the upper end of the continuum. In our е Sno of 
Unesco-UNDP teacher training projects, n n [еше кыы! pi 
isti $ the national contribution, J t n, an 
пр a trained. These three ranges are displayed side-by-side in 

Table 6.1. 


TABLE 6.1, Three measures of project magnitude 


Uss UNDP National Numbers trained 

infi ibution 
Thousands БОП спо i: % Total 

о 

== 17 22 Under 100 
ias 500 1 89 24 100 to e 
‘ ion an i 26 11 500 to x - 

| to 2,000 i 17 22 1,000 to 1, 

2,000 to 4,000 ч 17 2,000 to 10,000 
4,000 to 6,000 5 А 0 10,000 to 50,000 
over 6,000 4 Over 50,000 


j ian level of UNDP funding was just under 

It can be seen Кош ager ке cde = Р $2,000,000, Н 

$1,000,000 whereas the vis there are many more nationally funded d uei 

about double. Pup em, Me det tant, lié Дт ана o doc de 

m wies te thus ровове to arrive at a mythical ‘median project’ which has 
y extrapolation i 


B age cost per trainee of somewhat over 
total resources of fa 000.000 cater n Peta mythical Side. To fnit 
X DU We; haster to анаа correlated with each other. National m p con- 
three measures are rather ie 27: hence, the one measure is only weakly pre ictive 
on ун Ne is even more weakly related to number of trainees 
ОГ the other. Nation 


(.22) and there is virtually no relationship between UNDP contribution and numbers 


trained (.12). 

The question of most 
ing lead to more success 
no simple answer to such a qu 


TET ion is whether larger amounts of fund- 
relevance to ede Ми there could be 
24d arde in any case, our data do not refer directly 
e {йел on the apparent effects of the magnitude of fund- 
to this point. However, => at the various items in our survey which are correlated 
ing may be gained by loo A пољ ин In the statistical analyses which were made, 
with the amount E item (national contribution) was one of the three items 
it was found that Th were most highly related to other items, In other Words, the 
out of nearly 250 sul financial contribution seems to be connected in important 
magnitude of үс a process factors, some of which may cause the financial contri- 
ways to Meere and others of which may be caused by the amount of financial 
bution to x It is impossible, except by surmise and logic, to Separate causes from 
реси уе, the meaning of Table 6.2 will have to remain somewhat ambiguous, 
a ~ ite of the limitations, this table is quite revealing. First of all. it is clear that 
A eat of publicity surrounding a project is related to the amount of funding, 
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TABLE 6.2. Variables related to the size of the national contribution and UNDP contribution 
(listed in order of magnitude of the relationship; product-moment correlations) 


National UNDP 
Extensive use of political speeches, news- us т=-.01 
paper, radio * 
Acquiring technical knowledge from out- 44 21 
side the country 
Following a strategy of very wide-open 38 -.01 
participation and resource utilization 
Following a strategy of informal channels, 37 .05 
opinion leaders together with media 
Use of all types of media 35 09 
Project objectives viewed as realistic 32 -.03 
by respondent 9 
Project objectives were defined with con- .29 .03 
siderable outside help | 
Project has been able to move toward replace- 09 
ment of outside financial assistance with 29 * 
inside 
Project has been able to replace outside tech- 25 16 
nical assistance with inside > 


‘and this is probably both cause and effect; the very size of the project leads to more 


publicity, and the amount of publicity and national recognition, especially by political 
leaders, leads to higher levels of financing. 


у У, the last two items indicate the extent to mpi 
Projects have been able to nationalize their efforts. Larger projects seem to be slightly 
More successful in moving in this direction. 


None of these findin 
strongly favours the 
Such projects attract 
of resources, and see 
tained in the long run 


gs is very conclusive, but an over-all pattern is suggested ed 
project which has the higher level of national financial suppor 
more national attention, do a better job of bringing in all sor 

m to have a better chance of being successful and being main- 


Outside vs inside financing 


A quick examination of Table 6.2 also suggests the rather feeble impact of ш 
Support on the dimensions considered here. There were only two areas where en 
were noteworthy relationships not overshadowed by the national contribution Ме à 
One of these was the level of effort invested in evaluation of the project (r SP 3 A 
This evaluation effort index included such items as ‘use of external evaluator a oe 
perimental and control groups’, ‘clear evaluation criteria’, ‘systematic data collec 
‘direct observation of behaviour in the field’, and ‘quantitative written reports’. “i 
not clear, however, that evaluation per se, adds to the value of the project. Іпдеес, 
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such a finding has a somewhat disquieting implication for the literature on inno- 
vation in general since it suggests that the more rigorously evaluated projects may be a 
biased sample. 

The other noteworthy relationship is a slight (-.22) negative relationship between 
UNDP support and the vigorous search for knowledge and technical resources within 
the country; it suggests the possibility that some projects may get a bit lazy about 
looking around within their own (proximate) environment when such funding tem- 


Porarily makes more remote sources more accessible. 
Some of our most interesting evidence regarding the effects of financial resources 


comes from a series of items in the questionnaire related to financial barriers to inno- 
vation. Table 6.3 presents the distribution of responses to some of these items. 

The table shows that 42 per cent of the respondents rated inadequate outside 
funds as a serious problem and 50 per cent rated inadequate inside funds as ‘serious’. 
Further statistics analysis showed that ratings of inside and outside inadequacy were 
in fact rather highly correlated (r = 54) and that all the above items formed an inter- 
correlated cluster which we could call ‘economic troubles’. Some of these correlations 
are shown in the last two columns of Table 6.3. What is most surprising is that there 
is no relationship between this cluster of variables and either of our measures of 
actual level of project funding upon which Tables 6.1 and 6.2 were based, (r = .01 
and .02 for UNDP and national funding levels respectively correlated with all the 
above items, taken as a group; more fine-grained analyses of these data were not 
Possible. Very surprisingly, this ‘economic woes’ cluster correlated negatively (-.19) 
with the number of trainees in the project; in other words, the fewer the trainees 
the more troubles! Other correlates of this cluster were ‘planning emphasis’ (т = –.27) 
(the more economic troubles, the less emphasis on planning), a greater effort to 
acquire outside resources (r = .20) (perhaps reflecting the grandeur phenomenon 
described in chapter III), and more attention concentrated on rigorous evaluation 
(r = 21). Predictably, projects in the ‘woes’ cluster also had more trouble disengaging 
from outside financing (r = - 20). The ‘economic woes syndrome is most highly 
correlated with other ‘barrier’ dimensions suggesting the burden of a colonial past 
and the minimal development of indigenous infrastructures (low skill levels, poor 
interconnexions among regions, uncertain and untested political leadership and pol- 


itical structure, etc.). 


Beyond our findings with regard to these teacher training projects, there is con- 


siderable evidence from other sources that outside financial assistance is a vital factor 
in many types of educational innovation. Schramm (3), for example, speaks of the 
Necessity of initial outside support for all the instructional television projects he 
studied. In summarizing from the experience of eleven non-formal education pro- 
jects in different parts of the developing world, Coombs et al. note, what stands out 
Most strikingly... is the important role played by external assistance in almost all 
of the cases, especially with respect to capital items and initial development costs’. (4) 
Actually, in six of the eleven cases, foreign assistance also contributed in substantial 
Measure to operating costs as well. | ‘ | І 

But even if it is conceded that foreign financial assistance is needed by many edu- 
cational projects, there remain many dilemmas regarding the ways in which such aid 
should be administered. It may be, for example, as Coombs et al. claim in the case of 
Nonformal education, that certain types of innovation deserve special attention 
from international sources. Nonformal education tends to cut across traditional 
categories of government, involving two or more ministries as well as various parts 
of the private sector. Hence, there is no ready-made solid constituency and no infra- 
structure — hence the need for sustained support from outside until these structures 
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come into place and become accepted. Educational innovations which rely on re- 
latively advanced technology may also require an initial push from outside, particu- 
larly to cover capital costs. 
_ Another rationale for outside assistance is the ‘initiating’ strategy, the idea that 
innovations can be sustained with internal resources if they are only initiated with 
outside funds — presumably initiated to the point where all can see their benefits. 
Unfortunately, this strategy in its most naive form almost always leads to nothing. 
One essential ingredient has to be a national capacity and commitment to carry on 
after the initial period. In case after case we find no such capacity. To quote from 
Schramm: 


be Probably be able to absorb the cost and technical дета: 
те ‘side help was required to get them started; and American Samo: 
markable feat of Samoanizing its educational system in only eight y 


Another related approach is the *pilot project’ strategy. Here the idea is that a 
model project can be created on a small scale using the best planning, technical assist- 
ance and substantial infusions of foreign capital. When this ‘pilot’ is shown to be 
Successful, it will either be taken up automatically both by other areas within the 
country because of its apparent success or the government will realize that a national 
Policy should be established to this end. Coombs et al. again provide an appropriate 


Observation: 


ears. (5) 


cline or disappear altogether when 
ause they were ill conceived and not subjected to ad- 
d. All over the developing world there are graveyards 
hose [outsiders] who first inspired them. (6) 


Ru Such pilot projects seem to work this way. Many de 

equine Боса is phased put, oft Bee 

of Paneer ests регате being ШШ са t 
pilot projects long since forg 

s. One is that unusual enrichment ofa 

tatus meaningless since others in a 

even be maintained at the original 


may be needed for most projects 


There are at least two important implications. ' 
Project from external sources renders its pilot’ s 
country cannot hope to imitate io can ive 

e. A second implication is that external supp? eeded fi proje 
Syond the initial period to sustain implementation at the original site and diffusion 


to other sites Indeed, aid for diffusion may make more sense than assistance to the 
а B are some instances where assistance has been 


Original i ion i There 
innovation in some cases. d ne 
Provided for just such a ‘diffusion’ purpose. for example, the mobile training schools 


' Thailand as reported by Ahmed: 


The first Mobile Trade Training School (known as Mobile Trade Training Unit, or MTTU, until 


Jul ы оп in Southern Thailand in 1960 by the Vocational 
Changwat кышы Department of the Ministry of Education, giving 
hee to extend skill training to out-of-school youth with a least 
"otier opportunity to continue further education. The second 
province of Sakon Nakhon. 
1966 when the Thai government sought and received 
nov for International Development (AID) in the form of equipment, 
ning of program staff. The purpose of AID assistance was to 
n has proceeded according to the original plan — five 
even in 1968, and nine each year since 1969, making a total 


sec hnical advice, and foreign trai 
s h up 52 more schools by 
Chools were established in 1967, el 
9154 MTTS in 1972. (7) 
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The poorest countries raise a double dilemma. On the one hand, a large dece o 
foreign assistance provided on a temporary basis may grossly distort loca see 9 
coping, creating images and expectations which are far out of reach. On ces 
hand, such countries also have the greatest needs for support of both the initi 


and sustaining variety. A comment from Grabe’s case of an attempt to provide a 
tural alternative to primary schools is illustrative: 


à А d 
i: as sought for the program from the European Economic Community-sponsore 

а Богат Fund (FED), which agreed, in 1961, to finance 255 centers to нА 
lished for 11,250 boys. (The first centers built with funds from the FED, however, were ag 
pleted until 1966.) The FED also agreed to equip the central administrative services, Boge 
regional inspectorates. Further contribution to the implementation of the scheme ке. pal 
received from FED for establishing teacher training institutions. Smaller contributions Т п 
ceived from Unicef - mainly tools and equipment; from the Food and Agriculture Organ rents 
(FAO) — seeds, fertilizers and gardening tools; from French bilateral aid — books and gens im 
mainly for language teaching, and resources for printing basic agricultural education тал api 
used in the schools; and from bilateral and private American sources — various teaching ai 
some food to help feed students during the months before the harvest. (8) 


vide income: 


ACPO’s educational materials are printed by Editorial Andes, which ACPO owns. One аге 
largest printing firms in Colombia, Editorial Andes, employs approximately 130 persons. ofit 
mercial work constitutes about 75 per cent of the Editorial Andes plant’s traffic, and the pr 
from such work, which is undisclosed, goes into the general ACPO budget. (9) 


e 
d themselves to this type of "piace i 
ne educational elements with such eodd 
earning activities as agriculture, industry, crafts and commerce. There are many 4" 
amples of such projects, including the barrio high schools reported by Er able 
it is question 
ional 
ucation as a whole; most education: 


Ы г ү жг tors 
enterprises, especially those Serving the young, can never be significant genera 


of revenue. 

Finally, it should be no 
al vs extranational fi 
financing. Orata, for 
should be nationalize 
students would soon 


ted that the same dilemmas which arise in comparing а 
nancing also arise іп comparing national vs regional or EIS 
example (10) rejects the notion that the barrio high “а 
d and financed out of the national budget since he feels Ат, 
lose the ‘work-earn’ experience which he views as a vital ado 
of the programme. Furthermore, under such a scheme the sense of local owners! 


ем re- 
and pride in local accomplishment might be lost. Yet there are limits to local 
Sources, as may be seen from the Indonesian case: 


АНА cal 
i and assurance of continuity if its e 
Toots could be nurtured by ЕБ itment and thrust deus dura eve ICD CHE 
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If, then, there is a national responsibility to assume many of the sustaining costs of 
education, should there also be an international responsibility in the long run to 


assume some kinds of sustaining costs also? 


TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE RESOURCES: AN OVERVIEW 

The term ‘resources’ covers a very wide range of things, including money, people, 
ideas, products, space, facilities, power, and even energy. When the focus is narrowed 
to what might be called ‘technical’ knowledge, there still remains quite an array, which 
1S communicated in a great variety of forms from a great variety of sources, e.g. 
People, printed matter, ‘experiences’, training, advice, consultation, plans, procedures 
and products. Therefore, some confusion might be avoided by first attempting a 
Classification, First, there are some generic knowledge types; secondly, all types of 


nowledge must emanate from some source; to be transmitted from the source, the 
knowledge must be cast in a certain form or medium; finally, as it reaches its desti- 


nation, it must be received and absorbed according to any one of a number of possible 
Ses, according to the receiver’s need and circumstance. 


Knowledge types 
Considering what ‘knowledge’ means in a fu 
ME of categories which make sense: we SU 
ideas’, ‘methods’, and ‘frameworks’. 

: Facts are the smallest pieces of knowled 


ndamental way leads to a rather small 
ggest that they can be limited to ‘facts’, 


ge which are known to be true according to 


5 NADA ation and measure- 
оте criterion, ‘Scientific facts’ are known to be true by observatio 


Tent in accordance with the rules of science. There are precious few facts available 
as resources for innovation in developing countries and the existing facts in most 
Cases are so unreliable that they sometimes might better be ignored. More will be 
md about this problem in chapter X with reference to project evaluation and the 
Tedibilit $ E itative' evaluations. 

2. Ideas с сарсан of which innovation projects are developed; some 
ideas may simply be perceptions of the existing state of affairs in the country or 
1 the education system; others may be ideas about types of innovations that might 
Work or produce certain ‘kinds of benefits if they were to be applied properly. Some 
ideas are presumably more valid than others because (a) (most rarely) they are based 
Оп facts, (b) they emanate from people termed experts’ on the subject, (c) they 
emanate from people who have long oF intensive experience with the subject, or 
(d) they emanate from people who have power. Most prized in the innovation business 


are ide Р creative ог original as well as promising and relevant; 
i as which are supposedly me from somewhere else and represent the dif- 


In fact, hi t all ideas со У 
fusion ‘tr ed viua daptation, or integration of ideas and sometimes traits already 

available and in common currency in various parts of the world. 
- Methods are probably the most under-rated knowledge type because they are often 
ер owledge, being relegated to an inferior and an- 


Not inclu tegory of real kn ; 
Cillary ne o ie ON however, the methods by which facts are collected and 
ideas implemented аге more important, more relevant, and more readily transferable 


than the facts and ideas themselves. у 

- Frameworks are really complex packages of ideas and methods fitting together in 
Some logical way (internally consistent). They may or may not be based on facts; 
Claims are usually highly exaggerated when made by advocates for a particular frame- 
Work. Nevertheless, frameworks can be extremely useful for developing countries 
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i se 
in providing rudimentary procedural configurations and rationales both for apes 
of authority (the ‘A’ factor of chapter III) and the achievement of consensu 


i i ical 
‘C’ factor). Included in the Category of frameworks would be the various ideolog 
Schemas of left, centre and right, economic theories 1 ERR 
Or processes for planning, evaluation ining, 


PER. рони ова 5 ledge 
ly ‘settings’, ‘institutions’, ‘vendors’, ‘know! 
Storage centres’, and ‘personal networks’, 


sincere and Persistent effort to 
but there are at least two problems: fj 
and analytic tools at their disposal (m 
ments based on the evidence of the 
is the tendency for many people to 
either too Obvious or too unworthy 


B rnative 
tendency is probably most Pronounced under what we have called the ‘alte 


2. Institutions (including governments, schools, ministri 1 or; ae 
universities, institutes, etc.) constitute the largest source of official inform 
governing the daily work lives of people. Laws, curric 


es; this would include 


а great deal of the technical information relevant to making innovations in the schools. 
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Institutional sources tend to be impersonal, cumbersome, inflexible, and sometimes 
threatening, but they need not be any of these. 
3. Vendors include manufacturers, distributors and suppliers of educational infor- 
mation, books, equipment, technology and facilities when these sources have a special 
interest (e.g. financial gain) in distributing as much as possible to as many as possible. 
Hence, while most vendors have an institutional base, they tend to act in very different 
ways. They tend to be more rapid and flexible and less threatening; they are fre- 
quently more efficient. On the other hand they tend to cover only a small spectrum 
of needs, and they provide information which is biased in favour of their product. 
The activities of vendors are greatly restricted in some cultures, especially in the 
field of education. , 
4. Knowledge storage centres such as archives, libraries, data banks, media and ma- 
terial centres, etc. are a type of source which may assume greater importance in the 
future, They are, of course, institutions which specialize in information storage. Hence 
they hold the promise of being general and comprehensive sources of technical infor- 
mation on any subject in the entire spectrum of user needs. Very few if any existing 
Storage centres can meet such expectations today, however, and this will be even 
More true of the developing world. The most highly developed system of this kind 
is the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) supported by the United 
States Government and intended primarily for users within the United States. Storage 
centres have the advantage of being unbiased, of covering a range of needs and situ- 
ations, and of affording the user freedom of access and aang ne 8. his own 
information selectively according to his own pattern of Pu n the other hand, 
they are usually restricted to information in print form, they are impersonal, often 
incomplete, and awkward to access, especially from rural and ipu areas. 
5. Personal networks are probably the most commonly used source of information 
about educational innovations, and most certainly they are the oldest. Personal net- 
Works tend to have high credibility (in spite of е to en are by far the 
easiest and most rapid to access, and are the most flexible sources Б information. А 
great deal of the knowledge which is actually used in а is stored in the heads 
Of various key persons in social networks. The i signi Sea in iis category 
for major national innovations is the ieee ucation cene network, a group 
of perhaps 1,000 persons mostly from developed countries who are called upon again 
ч to make case studies, evaluations, comparative reports, 


and i missions, : ; ; 
again to go on d expertise and experience. They are typically associated 


e ir presume 
їс. based on their pr developed world but they frequently attend international 


A v arite in the j ak 
ith some university d meet and discuss topics in vogue. They do not rep- 


meeti extensively, an А 
да ү! agency but typically work for several, either concurrently 


А ears. Unesco is probably the largest single institutional support 

ado rds but the eiui шы Wal n OECD and various private m 
dations are also important. Теле a логе eer Connected. to knowledge storage 
ds d it is not always clear how the reputation for expertise is established and 
res an also networks of international civil servants and officials which 


maintained. There are Р thi 
а expert network to some extent. Within any country, particularly a large 
and highly developed country, there are likely to be similar overlapping networks of 


experts and officials. 


The forms and media of knowledge transmission 
пе form 
To some extent the forms or media of transmission of 


of sources listed above. For example, if a “setting” 
medium is direct observations. 


| of knowledge follow the types 
is the source, then the primary 
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1. Observations can have very high credibility, high involvement, and can convey 
a very great amount of information, provided that the user knows what to look for 
and how to interpret what he sees. Disadvantages of direct observation are largely 
logistical: e.g. how to arrange for access to Settings, especially remote settings, how 
to arrange or exhibit those aspects of the setting which are most representative and 
most important (i.e. how to organize a demonstration), how to sample activities in 
an ongoing setting so that excessive time is not spent by the observer in making 


communication among themsely. 


media can be the most informal, the most flexible and the most efficient dialogue, 


unication to the source of current user need. On the 


© reinforce the status quo rather than promote change 
ng, and consensus-conformity building function of the 


, 


> it is often not realized that almost all forms of medium 
and higher hardware technology depend heavily on print media both for transfer and 
» blue-prints, speci ications, flow diagrams, instruction 
-). Print is also the only reliable form in which know- 


| | і se Ог re-use. On the other hand, print media have many 
Shortcomings as transmitters of knowledge about i 
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example, unlike direct observation they are usually transportable, allowing demon- 
Stration in the users’ immediate proximate environment. They can also have a highly 
Stimulating, motivating effect. Low technology products do not depend upon literacy 
as a precondition and can be introduced very quickly into the user’s problem-solving 
configurations, sometimes with startling results, either positive or negative. Rogers 
and Shoemaker (12) cite the case of the introduction of the steel axe into Australian 
bush cultures; the axe replaced long-embedded and highly laborious ritual behaviour 
for accomplishing the same ends but requiring co-operative and extended labour. 
When this activity was no longer necessary, the traditional culture was undermined. 
People sat around idle when they no longer had work to do and began to compete 
and quarrel among themselves when they were no longer required to act co-oper- 
atively, 

Products have the advantages of being visible, manipulable, demonstrable, and 
apparently immediately usable. Partly for these reasons they play a large part in the 
‘alternative of grandeur’ approach described at length in chapter III. In fact the differ- 
ent levels of technology have equivalent effects upon the different levels of the user 
system: at the classroom-student levels the lowest technologies probably have the 
most impact and the most potential; at the level of teacher training and regional pro- 
vision of resources, the medium technologies seem to hold the most promise; at the 
ministerial-national level the high technologies seem most promising and ‘tangible’ 
because of the seeming availability of large sums in foreign exchange to buy equip- 
ment, and of large numbers of high-level technicians who can be summoned by Unesco 
or other benefactors. The illusion is that these products stand on their own; the 
reality is that the higher the level, the more complex the required infrastructure of 
support and the more extensive and technical the print base (software) required for 
both maintenance and transfer. Problems associated with the introduction of medium 
and high technologies are well discussed by Shumacher (13) and by Schramm (14). 
Finally, it should be noted that the sources for most (not all) products are vendors, 
with the the attendant advantages and disadvantages which this implies. A 
5. Electronic media are coming to have a very important role in the transmission of 
knowledge in developing countries. Radio receivers in particular have become so 
widely available at such low cost that they can reach. the most remote rural areas 
Of a country. Radio is an excellent medium for creating awareness of innovations, 
for highlighting needs, and for building a sense of national unity, and motivating 
joint action around broad goals. Radio study group campaigns, especially when well- 
Conceived, elaborately planned, and harmonized with other media (print materials, 
simple products, specially trained and motivated discussion leaders) as they have 
been in Tanzania (15) can actually play a significant role as part of the formal and 
non-formal systems of education. However, even with radio there are certain short- 
Comings. First, unlike direct oral forms, radio has no capacity for feedback unless 
Special and sometimes quite complicated provisions are made. Unlike print forms, 
radio is unable to convey a large or even a moderate quantity of technical information. 
radio has minimal possibility for storage of information for 
trial of the innovation itself. Finally, radio may be seen as 
ithout the persuasive impact of personal communication 


Also unlike print media, 
re-use at the moment of 
a rather remote source W 


from an opinion leader. T 7 А 
Television appears to have some significant advantages over radio as a medium 


for demonstrating an innovation, particularly an innovation in product form; it is 
also somewhat superior in its capacity to relay complex and technical information 
in moderate quantities and without too many supporting print materials. On the 
other hand, its storage capacity is essentially nil and it lags far behind print as a tech- 
nical medium except in its capacity to show movement. With these modest advantages 
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weighed against the special disadvantages of high technology, for poor herr 
case against television becomes overwhelming, at least in the short term. The ius 
exception may be those developing countries with the special configuration o 
rich resources (usually petroleum) and moderate population. | ее 
Telephone communication has certain unique and too-little exploited advan a 
over all other types of media. First, it substitutes effectively for face-to-face beg ien 
cation, allowing the use of Very remote expert resources without the cost anos m Б 
waste of travel. It also allows immediate dialogue about needs and solutions; tee 
very flexible in time, allowing repeated follow-up contact after reading, trial, prac alee 
or various information search and diagnostic Strategies have been attempted. It is te 
one expert with another, hence serving to strengt 
erconnexions between expert and official networks. 


s jon 
; ^1owever, the telephone rarely receives much attent 
in discussions of knowledge acquisition strate 


1565, seminars, topical conferences, extended pedi 
ings, indoctrination Sessions, etc.) should be included in this list because of Med 
dia, although they really represent complex co a 
er forms and media listed above, in ШШШ. 
5 аге, in fact, particularly important because Fen 
olonged exposure to various media in combina у 
hence they are potentially the most effective medium, certainly having the cae ee 
Capacity to change or develop attitudes and behaviours and to transmit an 1с 
quantities of highly complex and technical information. They also provide multip! 


ee 5 : communi- 
Opportunities for dialogue between sender and receiver, for redundant com 
cation of the most important messages, 


feel and action. With all these pluses it is 


provide the opportunity for pr 


afforded by trai 


ploited since the focus is al 
process, 


Alternative uses of technical knowledge 


Within the context of this book, our 
ledge to 


Е r к -— now- 
primary interest is the use of technical k 
promote educational innovati 


on or more precisely to improve educations! 
{пег assumed that the user or adopter of innovations, ese 
or in the ministry or at some intermediate level, is a pro the 
Solver or a problem-solving System; he (or she) does not sit passively waiting p “ч 
innovations to come; rather he js engaged in a continuing struggle with prob p 
imperfections. In our conception of the active user we ^d. 
Portant and distinct ways in which knowledge can be us à 
Each use may call for a different type of knowledge, from a different source, in 
l. Diagnosis: information to help understand one's own situation, one's own needs 
and deficits, T} 
facts but rather meth 


i: 
2. Awareness. Here the user's purpose is to enlarge his range of thinking about p. 
bilities. The primary knowledge type may be ‘ideas’, the source could be vendors. 
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settings or personal networks, the medium could be radio, newspapers, or oral com- 
munication. Books, technical materials and knowledge storage facilities are rarely 
very effective for this purpose. 

3. Setting goals. Users, especially at the local level, get very little practice in setting 
goals or in examining their needs in a way that enables them to do so. One problem 
may be that few people realize how much they can control their own situation, 
assuming that goals are set somewhere else (usually at a higher, bureaucratic level). 
Facts, ideas, methods and frameworks can all be very useful for goal-setting. Most of 
all, the user needs to develop a conception of himself (or herself) as a problem-solving 
system. 

4. Management procedures. The most common type of knowledge required here is 
methods and the most common source is institutions. Information may be sought or 
acquired regarding such important steps in the innovation process as (a) planning, 
(b) start-up, (c) maintenance, (d) diffusion, or (e) evaluation. 

5. Construction and preparation usually requires both products and print materials 
(guides, manuals, specifications, parts lists, etc.) as well as training and oral guidance. 
Knowledge storage centres can become particularly important as reference sources 
when blockages are encountered at this stage of problem solving. 

6. Installation. What may be most needed here is the personal assistance and moral 
Support of another person, especially someone who has already been through the 
effort of installing the same or a similar innovation. 

7. Evaluation. Both facts and methods are very much in demand when the user seeks 
to determine either whether he should try an innovation (evaluation-before-trial), 
hopefully based on data from a remote but equivalent setting) or whether the inno- 
vation he has just tried was really effective and useful. In the latter case, if the invest- 
ment was large and the consequences potentially far-reaching, he might want to call 
upon the skills of an expert in evaluation from inside or outside the country. The case 
Study literature reveals few instances where such technical assistance was eagerly 


sought. 

8. Diffusion. Assuming à successful innc 
Original trial site or pilot project, there ! 
drawn upon regarding diffusion media an 
ledge is rarely called upon by practitioners when t 


Vation project. 


ovation and a desire to spread beyond the 
s a wealth of information which could be 
d strategies. Again, this reserve of know- 
hey reach this stage of an inno- 


9. Adaptation. Perhaps the most difficult information to acquire concerns the various 
ways in which innovations can be transformed, moulded, dismantled and reassembled 
special needs and requirements. This type of infor- 


to provide a closer fit to the user's 
Е ЗАО ‘idea’ category and it usually can only come from 


mation is almost inevitably in the ; 
oral communication with a knowledgeable and empathic expert or colleague. 


This extended taxonomy of knowledge transfer elements (summarized in Figure 
30), ie. types, sources, forms and uses, is provided as a necessary introduction and 
qualifier for the rather sparse and simplistic data which follow from our survey. 
Special issues are raised by each type, each source, each medium, and each use. 
Throughout all these categories also run the fundamental issues regarding openness 
to inputs, summarized in Figure 29, above all the ambivalence of users regarding re- 
mote (outside) and proximate (inside) resources. To bring all these issues to à focus 
and give them proper treatment obviously requires a book in itself. Certainly there is 
nO existing source which provides comprehensive coverage of all these issues and 
certainly none which can serve as а practical guide to the innovator in the field. 
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FIGURE 30. A brief taxonomy of technical knowledge transfer 
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projects: they are much less likely to rely on external sources, tending toward the 
‘expansion’ and ‘local’ models. African projects show some tendency to reject in- 
side resources, opting more frequently for ‘grandeur’ or ‘crusade’ approaches. The 
‘crusade’ approach pays very little attention to the resource acquisition process. 

This table also shows a strong relationship between the use of outside resources 
and the use of various media to communicate with the people regarding the inno- 
vation. This suggests that one major reason for acquiring information is the need to 
communicate with others. On the other hand, aggressiveness in resource acquisition 
does not indicate a dependence on outsiders; in fact, the reverse may be true, at least 
regarding the definition of objectives. Finally, it may be noted that use of resources 
is related to total effort invested in evaluating the project. Reflecting briefly on our 
taxonomy of information uses, it appears that outside knowledge is acquired for 
‘awareness’ and for ‘evaluation’ but less so for ‘setting goals’ and probably for ‘diag- 
nosis’, 

Before taking a final look at these data and interpreting them, it will be useful 
to turn briefly to our various other information sources for some more wisdom, 
Particularly on the roles and comparative value of outside and inside experts and 


their knowledge. 


OUTSIDE EXPERTS: THEIR USE, ABUSE AND MISUSE 


use of outside experts was one which placed them 


in commanding or initiating roles. In either case, once this happens it is difficult for 
nationals to develop the necessary involvement and sense of ownership to integrate 


the project in the system. The Upper Volta case is outstanding in this regard: 
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3. He must adapt whatever knowledge and skills he has to the particular situation; 
in the process he may find that most of his specialized knowledge is useless; the real 
need may be in areas outside his competence, thus forcing him to don the mantle 
of generalized, mystical ‘expert’ or to resign in favour of some other. He may also 
find that his skills as an experienced observer and consultant to projects in general, 
ie. his knowledge of the process of change, is far more relevant and useful than his 
special knowledge of the content area. 4. Finally, the effective outside expert must 
be able to bring to the situation skills and knowledge which are both relevant and 
unique, i.e. not possessed by the locals already, and not available from the home 
government. 


Although the above four broad points are fairly well substantiated in our inter- 
views, it is also clear that we are 


: cient use of Outside ex 
Provide national count 
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ational level of the project, and even when and if the national counterparts arrive, 
there is no provision for their replenishment or for the further training of other 
vocational educators to expand these programmes to serve a larger segment of the 
Jamaican population. 

Of the various possible roles for the outside expert, we feel that the three ‘linking’ 
alternatives (f, g and h) mentioned above deserve much more attention. It is clear 
from our survey data that decision makers in developing countries put tremendous 
credence and reliance upon the international expert network. It therefore becomes 
a matter of world priority that this network be firmly anchored to the best sources 
of information that the world has to offer and that they act as conveyors of and 


linkers to these sources. 


INSIDE EXPERTS: WHERE ARE THEY AND HOW CAN THEY 


BE CREATED? 


Much of what has been said about outside experts may apply with equal force to in- 
side experts. The survey showed (Table 6.4) that inside experts are sought with almost 
equal vigour, and their technical knowledge is often valued almost equally highly. 

T lable their use avoids some of the problems of 


In fact, when such insiders are avai! 
outsiders. First of all they speak the language; they understand the customs and 
folkways; they are more likely to have an empathic attitude toward problems, needs, 


and resistances to change. Most of all, they do not go away after a period of one, two 
or ? ice. d 
d eun ТВ enough but when we go beyond them, we ИЕ 
the area of pure conjecture because, unfortunately, very little appears В ће леа 
regarding the role of the inside expert. Hence, the analysis and conc sag о s 
section must be taken cautiously. We hope that, in the future, case stu y ut hors 
will take seriously our dichotomy of inside-outside resources ha тун pes 
treat the former with as much depth and jperceptiventess as ithey huye treated iie 
latter i i 
а н ith inside experts in developing countries would appear to 
te ру Pad аа enough of them to go round. The logical ae 
fore, is to create them through various kinds of training enr! hence the im- 
portance attached by Unesco an UNDP to the development o kon nd E 
grammes and centres. However, the training of experts и e = ee. y 
requires facilities, faculties and institutions of а gie. pus Enean Kane 
perience, i.e. those found only in the most develope ооа d tl ocialist 
every major university in the developed countries of the wor i Es 2 i di 
capitalist, or unaligned, has a major programme for training gue - m SKE ONE 
countries in all skill areas at the highest levels. Unfortunately, a bi a we 
siderable doubt as to the wisdom and efficiency of creating vehe 9 зараа m > 
in thi There are at least three major difficulties on which запо: authors һауе 
мя nd perhaps most serious, 15 that many such experts never come 
oe © ар не finding the rewards and life-styles of their host coun- 
back to their сме Secondly even for those who do return, the cost is tremen- 
tries far more appe 18- but also in personal terms. People are literally uprooted 


in economic 
Ronis, nob. only ш € their native cultures, forced to adapt totally to a second 


fr ir families and from dapt to 
uus as well as to a strange culture, a process which in itself may take a 


year or longer. It is not surprising, under the great and prolonged stress, that many 
are expatriated while many others return home without completing their training 
toa а of mastery sufficient to qualify themselves as trainers or expert consultants 
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‚ even the appearance of ‘insideness’ may po 
fficulty with outside training E 
» Particularly the older trainee, loses his roo : 

to war, returning to find other 
have taken his place in the scheme of things. 


th high-level, outside training, related to E 
others, is that the returning ‘expert? may not want to play the role of expert in 


igher and higher administrative 


€y items in thi 
d in order of j 
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resources’. Items are liste 
factor as a whole. While 
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as equivalent to ‘correlations’ (r). The possible range is again +1.00 to -1.00. The 
lower half of this table provides further correlations between this factor and other 
parts of the questionnaire. For this purpose the ‘factor’ was defined as the sum of 
the seven highest loading items taken as one score and correlated in the usual manner 


(Pearson r) with these other variables. 


TABLE 6.6. The sophisticated resource use pattern 


Degree of relationship 


Item 
to the factor 


Effort expended to acquire: 


Books and documents on education for development ay 
Documents on similar innovations in other countries 61 
Site visits to similar projects in other countries 58 
Site visits to similar projects within the country 3 
Experts from outside the country .50 
Most strongly related other variables: 

Use of quantitative written reports for evaluation 51 
Over-all effort to evaluate the project 41 
Systematic collection of (evaluative) data 38 
Need for project expressed via television 31 
Project had a distinct ‘planning’ phase 37 
Use of all types of media (com bined index) 31 
National financial contribution 31 
Objectives defined with outside help -.30 

28 


Social interaction strategy (using opinion 
leaders, informal channels, etc.) 


histicated’ because of the obvious use of books and 
documents in combination with site visits and discussions with outsides experts. It is 
noteworthy that use of inside experts is not at all related to this cluster (r = -.06). 
The correlations with other items on the questionnaire confirm the label ‘sophisti- 
cated’. It is associated with an emphasis on both planning and evaluation. It is also 
associated with higher levels of financial commitment by the country itself but nor 
by the international agency (г = ~.09). It is clear that, under this pattern, initiative 
lies with the nationals since it is negatively associated with participation by outsiders 
in forming objectives. Finally, it is moderately associated with the use of opinion 
leaders and informal channels in combination with all sorts of media (radio, speeches, 
pamphlets, etc.) reflecting the kind of ‘synergic approach to the diffusion of an inno- 
vation which is derived from extensive sociological research on this subject (exem- 
plified by the work of E.M. Rogers). гы " 
This analysis suggests that there may be a far more positive approach to inno- 
vation than that suggested by any of the four patterns depicted in chapter Ш. It 
suggests that nationals can be fully in charge of means and ends, following a par- 
ticipative, problem-solving approach, yet still make maximum use of the best ex- 
ternal knoweldge and expertise available. Further research is necessary, however, 
not only to confirm the existence of such a positive pattern but also to provide evi- 


dence of its effectiveness. especially in the longer term. 


This cluster is described as 'sop 
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RESOURCES AS AN ELEMENT IN SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


verall system health or well-being. To further simplify 
the discussion at 


. However, it may now ђе appro- 


as a package of resources, has the tas 
„А, C, or R with the 


C) 
FIGURE 31, How Tesources (R) relate to infrastructures (D, authority (A), and consensus ( 


(a) in general; 


(b) as embodied in innovation projects. 
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FIGURE 32. The complete user-resource dialogue: 16 steps 
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necessary, but the balance of our 
Satisfactory route for the long ru 
part of the host system. Either route 
following Steps, 4a and 4b. In oth 
à greater internal capacity to acq 
temporary infusion of needed res 
tem time and strength to develop 


INNOVATING USER SYSTEMS IN DIALOGUE WITH 
RESOURCE SYSTEMS 


N-3, and N-4), and the ot 


у cess 
is available for dissemination, (D-1, D-2, D-3, and D-4). In a true dialogue pro 


ё 5 : eds oF 
ity for reverse flow of messages garding Еше та mus 
knowledge (referred to in the figure as ‘probes’ and "requests"). In addition the 


(U-1, U-2, U-3 and 0-4). 


; rce 
Figure 32 provides а check-list of 16 items against which the actuality af ee 
utilization in educational innovation Projects can be compared. Without at d. hë 
going into an extensive elaboration on each step, we would like to suggest he 
necessary interdependence of the steps as a procedural configuration for pes о 
solving, (b) the Present inadequacy of most innovating systems in regard 1046 fulfi 
these steps, and (c) the importance of moving toward a greater capacity b 
i ast point, it may be desirable to reorient interna 


and away from either direct helping 
therefore be dire 


International Educational Reporting Service, IERS). This also 


represents one effort 
but the task is an enormous one inv 


Olving the creation of 
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media, institutions and networks, the training and reorienting of the international 
expert network and the reconceptualization and replanning of the programmes of 
international agencies. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Participation: how knowledge and action 
are organized, orchestrated and 
communicated within the system 


` "nno: 
» Innovations are also intended to benefit systems. Yet an i à 
fit or may not provide the benefit directly; 


sub- 
nce what may benefit one group or + Же 
time constitute тоге work or less benefit for another. He 


= ae fa 
nce, the pattern of participation among the members О 


ision to adopt or develop an innovation is probably the m 
central issue in the process, 


Н * 4 " ci- 
frustration in the teaching profession. Hence, parti 
y socially and morally d 
A system ideally 


2: Ж : > H " 2 ~ y 

АЕ Constitutes ‘participation’, Resolving such issues is clearly 
yond our scope. On the other hand, there are few if any societies in the modern 

t the collective ideal as broadly stated above; it should there 
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generic issues of participation in innovation as they will be presented here. The main 
aim of the chapter will be to consider the various ways in which optimal participation 
can be achieved. 

Although the necessity of participation is obvious, the realization of full partici- 
pation is an extremely complicated issue, one which becomes more complicated as 
the system becomes larger and more differentiated. Therefore, it must be recognized 
at the outset of this discussion that participation by all in all aspects of developing, 
selecting, adapting, and implementing an innovation is an ideal which can never be 
achieved in reality. Whether it is viewed as a value in the goals toward which we 
Strive or as a practical necessity, participation must be seen as a relative concept, 
with a dimension that varies from low to high in a degree that different members 
and groups of the social system interpret in diverse ways. 

The chapter begins with an effort to understand the problem of participation in 
all its complexity. This takes up where chapter II left off in discussing participation 
as a primary throughput issue. Now we will propose a 'scale of participation' with 
different levels. We will also look at the different ways in which people can participate, 
consider the problem of vertical flow between leaders and followers, and the meaning 
of various communications media in the participation process. We will also look at 
the problem of participation from the point of view of various 'key actors' such as the 
innovators, the politicians, the educators, the practising teachers, and the ultimate 
consumers of the education system, the students themselves. — | 

The second major section of this chapter looks at the various issues related to 
leadership and leader involvement in innovation. This is one topic on which the 
literature is not silent. References abound in the literature and in our own inter- 
views, and the conclusions are consistent. А 

The third major section, which we call ‘other actors’, looks at the more sparse 


findings regarding participation by teachers, students, and the community in general. 
The fourth section takes a special look at the role of the communications media 
in participation, reviewing several pieces of evidence from our survey. This analysis 
starts from the assumption that the most rudimentary form of participation and the 
basis for all other forms is being made aware that something exists or that some- 
ш T innovation) e d he main theme presented throughout this 


The fifth and final section returns to t f 
book, the at of a problem-solving dialogue. We suggest how would-be innovators 


and others might incorporate this dialogue principle in their planning efforts to move 


toward a more satisfactory pattern of participation. 


Ме ОДЕ Ло а 
Is of ‘system’ beginning with the 
Chapt ed that there were several level ystem’ ning | ' 
н аит ‘relation’ and leading on the ‘connexion , ‘cohesion’, dynamic 
connexion’ and ‘dynamic cohesion’. Each of these levels suggests a type of partici- 
Patio P" all С аон there are dynamic connexions and a dynamic cohesion 
among ai pesci of the system but in reality such a state of affairs is both humanly 
and technically impossible. 
Finding and fitting the geographical, social and economic configuration 
Many of the issues of participation can be seen more clearly be resorting once more 
to diagrams and ‘maps’ of imaginary (and grossly simplified) social systems. Figure 33 
depicts a small country which we will imagine to be very much underdeveloped and 
in which a technical assistance or *innovation' project has been supported by an inter- 
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FIGURE 33. A small developing country: basic geography and Population 
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F > x 
IGURE 34. The informal social network in the host country 


d other direct transactions between units. 


Lines represent visits, face-to-face contacts, an 


Units are drawn in exactly the same special configuration as the previous figure. 


The figure illustrates one aspect of the connexion level of system development. 


Lines А 
Unie Tepresent visits, face-to-face contacts, and other direct transactions between the units. 
Sare drawn in exactly the same spacial configuration as in Figure 35. 


The 4 
figure illustrates one aspect of the connexion level of system development. 


kar only completely shut off from contact with the rest of the country but is 
poorly interconnnected except for the cluster at G. 
бг informal network connexions, although imaginary, are typical of what is 
ae when communities are studied closely by social scientists. The mapping of 
an Nexions is highly predictive of the patterns by which information and accept- 
MP DE new ideas spread. Often, information will enter at the periphery of à com- 
Inity, say at point J in Figure 34, but after it reaches F and then D and A it can 
Spread very rapidly. Obviously, the more interconnected the society, the more rapidly 
ew ideas can spread. This particular society will have a special problem in completely 
(Ра new ideas because of the large number of isolates and isolated clusters 
апан). 
Figure 35 adds more vital information relevant to patterns of probable innovation. 
he single road only connects two or three population clusters, the other centres 
eing connected by paths which limit mechanized travel or transport. There appear 
to be two economic bases for development and foreign exchange, copper and probably 
arm produce, judging by the grain elevator at the head of navigable waters. We note 
that the population centre of west-central is also the port, the seat of government 
and the centre of commerce. These basic facts also suggest the types of social and 
technical differentiation necessary to sustain the economy, with the development 
ОЁ economic interest groups and internally cohesive subsystems which may come to 
€ at odds with each other. 
Figure 36 fills out this picture by adding elements of cultural and political origin 
as well as educational and economic differences. It appears that this country was 
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FIGURE 35. Economic base of the host country 
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FIGURE 36. Cohesive and divisive factors 
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formed by the coming together of clans A and B which have the largest populations 
and possess the most wealth and education. However, we see that the independence 
Movement had adherents in all four clans and represents a strong national unifying 
element. The southwest clique appears to be an especially solid group of nationalists. 
Finally, we note the intrusion of foreign elements, presumably connected to the 
development of the mine although the primary economic beneficiaries of the mining 
activity appear to be nationals. 

Figures 33 through 37 are obviously one figure and not five,a composite already 
complex but still far too simple. Still missing from this picture is any representation 
of the formal political structure of leaders and representatives, ministers and officials at 
Countless levels. Also missing from the picture presented in Figure 34 are the many 
kinds of connexions which come about not through person-to-person interaction but 
through newspapers, radio, telephones, the distribution of pamphlets, public meetings, 
and so on. Each medium creates its own network of connexions; usually these net- 
works are coincident with those already existing but sometimes they criss-cross the old 
networks and expand them greatly as radio does when it reaches out to non-literate 
audiences for the first time. | 

Now in Figure 37 we come to the central question for this chapter, what happens 
When an innovation project is introduced and how the host country can be said to 
‘participate’ in this introduction and subsequent implementation and presumed 
diffusion throughout the country. Let us suppose that the government of this country 
has negotiated with an international assistance agency to introduce a functional 
literacy project which combines reading with learning about improved agricultural 
Methods. The area agreed upon for the ‘pilot’ project happens to be in the northwest 
territory (circled area). From a look at Figure 35 there appear to be some sound 
reasons for this as a desirable location: it is farming country, the population is not too 
шу dispersed, and it is near the road-head and hence accessible to the grain 
elevator i а he population centres. 

From ee ee и choice seems more questionable. It turns out that 
this is a mixed district in terms of heritage, three members having foreign origin and 
only two being identified with the national party. As expected, the area is poor and 
the educational level is not high. When we now return to Figure 34, the choice is even 
More questionable. Here we see that the area is poorly integrated socially with a high 
Proportion of isolates and only one star (B). Furthermore, there are only tenuous 
Connexions to other populations, all dependent on B and indirectly on A. The relative 
isolation of the cluster around B and B’s centrality within the cluster will probably 
facilitate the pilot project as such, provided, of course, be B participates fully. 

Owever, when the pilot stage is Over. there will Be ars problems in gaining nation- 
Wide involvement and acceptance ree of this isolation and because of the mixed 
4 Ст орша ja 
"uos anode social conditions need be viewed as immutable— 
ТА mb may. be planned and executed in such a way that it brings about a 
у i rsonal relations within the project area and even with; 
new alignment of P ding lates in the area may be tac * gia р 
Country. For example, the iso ye Ык сш E up acted and brought in to 
Meetings. The various persons who оше involve wi then start relating to each 
E just through B. Hence the social configurati 
other directly and not just seht aai like C j guration after a success. 
ful and participatory project might ook more like C in the southwest and the key 
р Р bership in the project itself. F ; oy 
cohesive factor might be mem у Р) Furthermore, if the project 
included the building of a school or community centre, it might also be ut t 
i ding ares; for exampl put to use 
to serve others in the surrounding example, 


Е x a new road mig ; 
directly to the river to bring in materials, and vehicles mi oR us 
i rom the 
mining enterprise. 


AE ight b 
All such activities change the ted b D Uu 
Shghtly , 
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ikely to 
increasing connexions and providing more bases for cohesion. They are also likely 
lead to a greater differentiation of roles and the | ЫЙ 
interdependent Procedural configurations (problem-solving involving more p 
working together). 


FIGURE 37, The project in felation to the host Country. 
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At the national level the Project could also have various salutary effects MCI Un ej 
directly related to functional literacy as such. The first of these is the Piper with 
Persons in the Country with outside organizations and, directly or piene е an 
Other countries for peaceful Purposes. The project itself. and its administ otentia 

cials represent а new link between outside and inside and a p 
Channel of en i 
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clans, from the different farming and Brazing areas, etc. They may wish to 


estab- 
Stion is important enough. They may also want to 


i ad the 
hich might also have the task of finding ways to v aed 
rritories when the time is ripe. Again, all these mee 


i isti i cohesive 
committees, etc., have the potential of strengthening existing connexions and cc 


forces and of adding entirel 
Hierarchies А ü 
Up to this point each of the population units in the mythical host country have bee 


1 i and of resources, but Obviously this 
treated as if the were equals in power and comman о ee 
is never the D Regardless of the type of political system or the Prevailing social or 
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economic ideologies, all societies contain various types of hierarchies. For example, 
in the host country, in addition to the national governance structure with ministries 
and so forth, there will be a bureaucratic structure of some sort to manage the nae 
mine and perhaps another to manage the grain elevator and the dock facility. | he 
larger and more differentiated the country, the taller and more с 
hierarchies are likely to be. To some extent they will follow or reflect the in enna 
communication patterns suggested in Figure 34 but they will not rth У | 
equivalent, and the planners of innovations need to be fully aware o edle. ЦЕ 
using both. Figure 38 is an attempt to display some of the issues connected wi 
und i ierarchies. Y 
tea der sedis to depict most hierarchies as some sort of gps, 
for this is in theory the way hierarchies function: any system can d dap ол 
or less adequately by a series of succeeding layers, starting + ы sic a : x 
Outsider who wishes to make contact with the system as a whole can | wets 
making contact with the top person or his designated ae пр m 
however, hierarchies usually do not work so simply, рп ar pan ping 
countries, To begin with, as Figure 38 is intended to sia e е d 
hierarchy is largely dependent on the degree of connectedness ar 


levels and among functionaries at each level. 


FIGURE 38. Connexions and cohesion in a hierarchy. 
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It is impossible here to enter into a long a E cse ет 
few points must be noted. First, a major func ы о A RT 
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hierarchies vary greatly in strength and stability, and within one gcn qose 
be several sub-hierarchies which so vary (as suggested in Figure 38). Thir l, dee 
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keepers’ who can block or allow access to vital i 
mation, resources, or key power figures. 


à ne 
chies which are internally rather different from 0 
another . The ‘A’ hierarchy is th 


EE S dis- 
- They discuss the possibility of a project which apres 
1 has both high status and outside try to 
deal directly with the highest levels of the host gr M 
1 is too high and too busy with many ex comes 
this project on a day-to-day basis, so this be chief- 
the ‘chief technical adviser’, and, de facto, the el the 
of the project itself. At each succeeding 3 esion 
f balance between internal connexion and coh 


to be directly concerned with 
the task of p-2 who might be 


Project must strike some sort o 
and external connexions. 

Finally, at the lowest level of 
of the system which th 
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Levels of participation and ways in which people сап ‘participate’ 


The word ‘participation’ may conjure up images of people sitting around a table, dis- 
cussing, arguing, and then voting on whatever there is to decide. We would prefer to 
use a much broader concept which includes such activities but starts at a more rudi- 
mentary level that may be called ‘awareness’. Simply to know that something exists 
represents some kind of connexion to it, the possibility that one could become more 
informed and more connected and the possibility that one could direct others toward 
it. In other words, ‘awareness’ can be a kind of gateway to higher levels of partici- 
pation and without ‘awareness’ there can be no participation. 

The next level we might call 'being informed' at which point a person could say 
Something about the goals of the project or its leadership, sponsorship, location, and 
Connexion to various other hierarchies and system elements and actors. Obviously, 
there is a great range of possible levels of being informed, the minimum constituting 
little more than awareness and the maximum only attainable by those who are fully 
Part of the project and participating in all other ways. 

A third level might be described as ‘representational consent’. At this level, the 
Participants have some voice in the selection of those who will be more directly 
involved, either by election or veto power or some other means of choosing. This 
can be a very perfunctory pro forma process or only a symbolic act. The more serious- 


ly the selection process is taken and the more involvement by the people in the selec- 


tion process, the more they are likely to feel that they are participating at subsequent 
es as ‘one of us’ and ‘truly representing 


Stages, because they will see their representativ 
Our interests and values'. 

The fourth level might be called 
by vote or equivalent process whether the project 
Should be continued and at what level of funding, 
Volved at this level rises, the process becomes more 


Point of ‘referendum’, or ‘plebicite’. $ 
The fifth level could be called ‘vicarious participation’, meaning that the person 


in question feels as if he or she is completely party to all key decisions because he 
is fully identified with one or more of the decision makers, in full agreement with 
their decisions and fully informed on a regular basis of what those decisions are and 
what thought processes contributed to them. Typically, only those who are within 
the hierarchy of the project itself can attain this level. Ideally, leaders, such as P-1 
Or C- 1 in Figure 38 are also at this level, provided that their appointees to the oper- 
ational management of the project continue to be in regular contact with them. 

The sixth and highest level might be called ‘full participation’, i.e. complete mem- 
bership in all groups making decisions for the project. Only the director and his 
Closest associates and deputies are likely to achieve this level although it may be an 
ideal for a much wider circle. 
. In addition to these ‘Jevels’ we need to consider the phases or aspects of a project 
in which people are allowed to participate. It is often seen as adequate to make the 
Majority of people only dimly aware of many facets of a project, especially when it 
is still in the planning phase, to involve many directly and others by representational 
Consent in the actual decision to ‘adopt’ the innovation, but then only to inform very 


Selectively during the implementation phase... 


‘direct consent’. Here the people actually decide 
shall be undertaken, whether it 
etc. As the number of people in- 
formalistic until it reaches the 


Who participates: key actors 

Most innovation projects require the participation of a diverse set of actors: special- 
ists of various sorts, managers, decision makers, publicists, editors, writers, evalu- 
ators. Yet from the point of view of participation only a few aspects of these people 
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are of primary concem. Perhaps the most important is whether they are cpr 
siders” or ‘insiders’. There аге distinct advantages to both outside and inside ee 
innovation teams (which have been identified by Havelock, 1973), but ~ ed 
one general principle can be stated: it is advisable or desirable fora ipee е 
both insiders and outsiders working in close collaboration in key roles. Such a p 
her training projects in our survey. EE 
siders, it is likely that any innovation project 2 
include one or perhaps two people who could be labelled as the novator gie c 
sons who were primarily responsible either for the creation of the innov her dite 
its introduction to this particular setting. Very often these people will be pond ofi 
ent from the other people in the host country, even if they are nationals. a athl 
they are likely to have travelled widely in other countries and to have ins она 
widely as well. They may be somewhat marginal to the centres of ШОН О ЫС 
(as suggested in Figure 34) but, if they are effective they will have exce sa Panik 
with others who are influential. The innovator, in effect, ought to be an ue 
a linker who ties together the influence and expertise networks within the c 
untries. ius 
js дүм die innovators must relate to ‘leaders’ of various types Е" ee 
levels of the host System. Most obviously there are the political leaders. у sa some 
vation project of Significant size in a developing country probably requir 


: e informed 
Sort of participation by the president or the prime minister, who must be in 
and must approve. 


part of the innova 


acceptability of t 


be 
all, the type of ‘leader’, who must 
identified and br 


f а i А ial’ in the 
Ought into active Participation, is the ‘informal influential 1 


actors who repres 
top to bottom. 


> be- 
Nderstand the informal and formal "pope it" 
‘stars’, the ‘gatekeepers’, and the ‘lin 
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decision making at every phase’. It is clearly impossible to plan a strategy for parti- 
cipation which adequately takes account of all these factors. Trade-offs need to be 
made based on the relative importance of this or that group, this or that region or 
economic sector, this or that leader, and so on. We get some inkling of how these 
trade-offs are made in the developing countries today by looking at our literature 
sources and by analysing some of the responses to our survey. Therefore we will 


turn now to these data sources. 


LEADERSHIP 


Political leadership 


Almost everyone who reports on educational innovations stresses the importance of 
involvement by the top political leadership of the host country. Starting with the very 
top, here are a few examples. Schramm summarizes experience in several countries 


with educational television projects: 


existence, and none of them could have continued 
he top. In Samoa it was the vigorous backing of 
t of Minister Beneke; in the Ivory Coast, the 

President Diori's interest made possible the 
r strong support existed in the govern- 
experimental stage. (1) 


None of these projects could have come into 
co very long, without strong support from t 
“overnor Lee; in El Salvador, the strong suppor 
Support of President Houphoét-Boigny. In Niger, 
existence of the project, and the fact that almost no othe 
Ment made it difficult for the project to expand beyond the 
! Lallez, in his study of the IPAR project in Cameroon, notes ‘the keen interest 
right from the beginning’ on the part of the president. When the president showed 
this kind of interest, then all cabinet members and other high ranking officials showed 
interest, The president participated by keeping close watch, mentioning the project 
in important speeches, and by actually handing out diplomas at the first graduation 
ceremony. 

The top leader may be little involved in specifics but r 
a way that all other efforts on more specific projects 


may set national goals in such 
are energized. For example: 


The plan to launch a major campaign for members was developed after President Nyerere declared 
70 as “Adult Education Year" and asked all educational and political organizations in Tanzania 
to undertake mass education campaigns for adults during that year. (2) 


ion by political leadership is not present or is 


The conse | ticipat 
uences when particip: 
Grabe's case study of the non-formal rural edu- 


only lukewarm are well illustrated in 
Cation project in Upper Volta: 
at the REC docs not enjoy unequivocal support of the government. The 


which was originally conceived in colonial days mostly 
debate and the program still remains officially 


+ it may safely be said th 
Objectives and rationale of the program, \ 
by expatriates, have always been the subject of ‹ 
labelled “experimental” even after more than ten years of existence. 


and further: 

er: 
also persists. It was not part of the REC 
poverty-stricken rural communities of 
is probably another indication of luke- 


ies, such as books and paper, 
Plan that these scarcities could ог would be met by the 
Upper Volta. However, failure in meeting such scarcities 
Warm government enthusiasm for the program. (3) 


- Scarcity of essential suppl 


ct that political participation is seen as very relevant. 


Our survey data confirm the fa: 
‘very strongly” by political leaders in 87 per 


The need for change was felt ‘strongly’ or 
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cent of the projects reporting, and the need was judged to be ‘clearly’ or Kur 
understood by political leaders according to 70 per cent of our respondents. КЕ 
speeches were used frequently to express the need according to 44 per cent o 
respondents and were used at least once according to 85 per cent. 


Educational leadership 


It is probably important to make a distinction between political and (шешш 
leaders; the latter are, of course, lower on the power dimension, but they ig ve 
more at stake. If the project goes awry, they are more likely to be ae а 
project requires more resources, they are most likely to be the ones who A "s eat 
provide them. If the project upsets the status quo, it is their status which wil en 
upset. In many cases, the innovators may be ambivalent or openly hostile toy Mit 
certain elements in the 'educational establishment’, seeing this group as the oil 
obstacle to change. Whether or not this occurs, it seems evident that the ат vua 
establishment, if so included, has almost limitless power to obstruct, delay, 5 find. 
Sidetrack, and undermine the efforts of innovators. Therefore it is essential ps 
ways of involving the existing educational leadership in innovation efforts. 
mentation of these points is plentiful, and we will cite but a few examples. fetal 
Schramm attempts to explain why the highly praised Niger project for instruc 

television did not expand beyond the original pilot project: 


- much of it was due t 


" 2 this in 
© the passive resistance of the educational establishment. And 
turn resulted in no small 


! A ed, was 
Part from the fact we have noted: that the project was grade 
Operated for the most Separately from the Ministry, and rejected the trained Niger iW ап 
in favour of untrained monitors and the traditional colonial curriculum in favour of a Е into 
different curriculum, In other words, apparently little was done to integrate the pe was 
Niger's plans and capabilities for carrying it on. It had few supporters in the Ministry, à 
largely ignored by the officials responsible for the future of education in the country. (4) 


5 
Lallez observes that in the IPAR project in Cameroon the school comer UM 
seen from the start as a major obstacle. Therefore, early drafts of the „де дел sed. 
couched in vague terms so that this important interest group would not be arou nee 
Inspectors were also kept in the dark concerning progress on the project and sii à 
their ‘effective collaboration’ was impeded. As a result, inspectors later becam 
prime source of resistance, fficials 

Sometimes, of Course, innovation projects are ignored by educational offi er 
Simply because of the sheer load of their routine work and the amounts of paP 
with which they are burdened. Owiredu makes this point as follows: 


experience of 
al systems of member 


Y ntact 
many documents sent to them. Periodic personal cor 
ucation Officers/Chief Ins 


А à а à г епе- 
ber countries by the Executive Secretary is considered not only b 
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An innovative project is both a challenge to the status quo and a complex technical undertaking. 
Thus it often faces many political and administrative roadblocks. In the projects we visited, it 
Was apparent that unless those responsible for project support — usually the district staff — ex- 
pressed clear interest and commitment to the goals of the project, each obstacle tended to com- 
Promise the project's basic concept more and more, and to erode whatever initial staff enthusiasm 
existed. 


The Greenwood team is able to back up this generalization with several explicit 
examples, e.g.: 


In the sites we visited, the extent of support for a change agent project at all levels of the district — 
from the central administration to the school principal — influenced the course of project im- 
plementation. Support and commitment to the project at the district level often seemed to be 
Vital in pulling a project through the rough first year. 

For example, when the Eastown open-classroom project almost collapsed because teachers 
threatened mutiny in response to heavy-handed practices of the project director, intervention 
by the director of clementary education was able to smooth ruffled feathers and retain teacher 
(and project school) participation in the project. Similarly, in Centerville, resistance to team- 
teaching/open-classroom concepts or inability to deal with the resulting problems on the part 
Of principals was dealt with first by clear guidance and direction from the superintendent, back- 
ing up the project director, and then by changes in personnel. ' ч 

Likewise, the Brickton Right-To-Read project had strong backing from the superintendent, 
and the staff said that without this support, “We would never have made it in the beginning". 


erarchy, the school principal or headmaster 
plementation and maintenance of a project 
e. Greenwood et al. again make the point 


Of all the people in the administrative hi 
is probably the most crucial for actual im 
after the adoption decision has been тад 
very well with examples: 


School principals’ attitudes had even more dramatic and immediate import for project imple- 
mentation — particularly where participating staff had a dual Epis те project and to 
the school. One of the Sandwood project classrooms was located ina sc 109 headed i y an E» 
military officer who believed that discipline and order in the Dp were sewn an ay 
Not support the “child-centred” strategies advanced by the proa Sa Уа д proe 
teacher's classroom was moved to the room directly across tom the Јуан с 
Principal's visits and complaints about “noise and chaos" w SES : e сене lemtally, 
as the second year of project operation рец, e мор: teacher found th 5 E E 
"problem" chi been rcassigned to her classroom. * е A И 
е in this project provided quite a рана а оо 
lengths to provide extra services for classroom teachers, to тике sche z^ Sae fiat чеш 
accommodate project requirements, and to encourage other teac n ши је i pes ПЕ 
Project classroom as a “model” for their own practices. The resu RS Mese E п 
Pride апа esteem for the project teacher and the slow spread of project practices to попргој 


Classrooms throughout the school. (6) 


Finally, we can turn to Armsey et al. for a flurry of world-circling examples to cap 


this discussion. 


Leadershi —' uthority, respon ty and control. Strong 

me Bu ie vcr м basic requirement for effecting sw dessus i ien 
System, Hagerstown had strong leadership from the superintendent о! E үн ды EM Ж, 
the Board of Education. Chicago’s Television College had support from the an E se ~ үке 
їп American Samoa got under way because the governor о i | ка ad HN E 
Project was supported unreservedly by the Minister of Education. In (e у is inis ae i 
Cation supplied the political support, backed the director general, lobbied for the money, апо made 
the project work. (7) 


the right level of a 


Data from our survey of teacher training projects confirm the importance assigned 
to educational leaders in the literature. Educational leaders ‘participated actively in 
all main phases’ of the project, according to 52 per cent of our respondents. This com- 
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t 
pares to only 14 per cent for political leaders, 14 per cent for teachers, ae P 
for community members in response to the same question. Education ЊЕ A es 
involved in *key decisions" according to 59 per cent of respondents, poli de a 
48 per cent, teacher Tepresentatives 12 per cent and community represen ies 
per cent. Education leaders were also cited as feeling the need for change pie ke 
ly’ (62 per cent vs 46 per cent of political leaders, 30 per cent of fotu н 
46 рег cent project team members) and ‘very clearly’ defining and un a i у. 
need (53 per cent vs 32 per cent of political leaders and 23 per cent o 


Informal, local, and community leadership 


1 ides 
Reference once again to Figure 34 is a reminder that real leadership d i 
not in the political or educational hierarchies but in the informal network o 


Programme and essential to its ger 
Thus in the United Republic of Tanzania we find some of the most strenuous e 


~ А ure 
to involve such indigenous leadership and, in fact, to build a leadership struct 
where none had existed before. 


: : а icultural 

Other examples are frequently found in the area of family planning and ашыш 
extension, and justify consideration by educational innovators. Colletta, for in 
makes the following observation: 


While these informal and 
by the Government, they 
and legitimacy through such factors as heredi 
remarked in an analy 
government in Banjumas, Central Java: 

‘It is Perhaps this loyal attitude towards 


» most 

recognized indigenous leaders which for Шш n 

Part accounts for the Success of community development in this arca. , . rapidly succeeding d the 
Changes have caused only a minimum of social disorganization, and have done little harm tO 

relationships between the members of the communities and its ruling élites." 9cess 
Indigenous leadership has been Successfully utilized in the Indonesian development pro 


10 тат 
аз exemplified by the use of in the National Family Planning Progr 
(Muncie, 1972) and the 


guidance in псе с 


к „йеп! 
ts nunity influence and power. It is a short step from S lap 
fication of such leadership to the establishment of communication between government 
ment agents and indigenous leade 


ership to begin to 


Я і ae 
Brumberg attributes some of the Success of the ACPO multimedia rural educat 
Project in Colombia | 


4 influ- 
k a to its ability to tap into and make effective uses of local in 
entials: 


d е у 5 T циг 
А mass education Program must gain the support and approval of the local power struc ront 
it is to be effective within given communities. In Colombia, the local priest figures eos 
теп у in this power structure: in other countries a similar power position may be he d 


ч esent t 
cial courses for them, and has attempted to presen 
an in conflict With, that of the Priest. (9) 

From the | 


ndonesian Jom ban 
liberate effo 


g Youth Project case stud 
rt in this direction: 


ne 
y we find another very d 
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A number of people regarded as ‘opinion leaders’ were briefed on government actions, programs, 
and Policies with the expectation that the information would spread through them to others 
in the community. (10) 


Similarly in the Thailand functional literacy project: 


In the beginning, the program encountered difficulties in trying to convince adult illiterates to 
enrol, particularly those who had no occupational need for formal credits. Many associated the 
new functional classes with the rigid traditional literacy and primary classes; some felt they did not 
need literacy; and still others felt they were too old. However, community leaders, such as village 
headmen, monks and respected villagers, helped the educational officers to convince potential 
Students of the differences between functional literacy and literacy programs in the past. (11) 


The significance of local leadership as a vital connecting link between parents and 
teachers has been documented by Evans: 


Teachers who are, generally, high on contact with families are, also, high on contact with local 
Officials. In fact, from the author’s experience, the parents most often seen by the teachers were 
those who had some responsibility or position in the local community. Sometimes, these leaders 
Serve as unofficial representatives of less well-educated parents, who are reluctant to speak di- 


Tectly with the teachers. (12) 


Our survey data suggest that Unesco-UNDP assisted teacher training projects make 
relatively little deliberate use of opinion leaders and informal influentials. We asked 
Tespondents to rate the relative emphasis placed on various possible strategies (to be 
Teported more fully in chapter IX). One of these items was "identification and use of 
formal and informal leaders of opinion’. Only 7 per cent said there was extreme em- 
Phasis on this strategy while another 33 per cent said there was ‘high’ emphasis. The 
Test reported only moderate or little emphasis. Compared to most of the other 29 
items on this strategy list, this item ranked rather low. It is our feeling that educational 
innovators are still rather naive about local informal power structures and underrate 
their importance in the introduction and especially in the maintenance of innovations 


Over a period of time. 


THE OTHER ACTORS 


Successful innovation does not depend on leadership alone. There are many people at 
all levels who must contribute and who must therefore participate in some way. In 


Particular, attention should be paid to the involvement of teachers, students and the 
Members of the community as a whole, including parents. 


Teachers 


i implementation and later phases 
Teacl to be very important at the impl ‘ 
ote p oa verd the need for teacher participation may be ignored м inii 
Stages of de би making when there are no teachers around. Here are three examples 
ecisi 


from Schramm which are illustrative: 


гасі 5 ng resistance at some time in its development. The principle 
sic OF then projects encoi atte always creates a delicate situation and rouses defenses. 
In Niger, the opposition came from the educational establishment — the Ministry whose ү 
riculum and methods were rejected and who did not have conrol over the new classes, the Teachers 
'nion whose members were rejected in favour of untrained monitors In Samoa, the first oppo- 

he Department of Education who did not believe in teaching by 


Sition came fi embers of t 
ne from me ` т 
television: this was overcome by Governor Lee's determination to change the system quickly 
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с ike at terri 
on, apparently using the schools as a device to stri 
torial officials, Still later, the Secondary 


ishes 
r r + F ; sey furnis > 
The sequence of events in the Samoan case is particularly instructive. x d concert 
further information on the teachers’ Situation and the reason for 


pate and support the 


0! 
а prospect thus far unlikely in any country is 


dis 


hould play, 0 
hich everyo; 


any learning process — became at best a 
I think, than in th 
) 


les 
у , examp 
These points are Strongly underlined by the more detailed and numerous 

of innovation in the United States. 


en 
i exce 
Again, Greenwood et al. provide some 

Case material: 


nally 
; 5 tment fi " 
d, we found that no matter how good the quality МЕ pa acceptance: 
Proposed, the project plan was likely to underestimate the problem of winning er education m 
oject director spent two years developing care 


3 joral O' 
vioral outcomes, hundreds of content-specific UNE we 
iculum modules keyed to the objectives. Although Ieader’s OW: 
and objectives, the over-all design was the prost uite low, а 
€ level of classroom utilization appeared to be q 
w the project design in using the materials. 


One year afte 
few of the tea 


In Centerville, 


i ade! 
P oject le 
ee of teachers was formed to work with the proj 
in developin, 


n 
E А t eleme 
vidual teachers accepted responsibility for differen 


nse 
strong se 
of the plan, was tailored to cach school, and the staff felt a s 

of participation and commitment to the Project. 


ely 
к i 1 work close 9 
Implementation Seems to be easier if those responsible for developing the р Pon early in 
With the staff members who must eventually implement the Project. We foun 3 zi enters tha 
ortant sense of ‘belonging’, to a belief on the part of implem that com- 

mportant to them and to the target group. This also suggests 


e 
a $ h тог 
extremely important qualification for the Project leader — mucl 

So than substantive skills. (15) 


У ћег 
Our survey data assume special significance when we approach the topic Po iie 
participation because our sample consisted of teacher training Projects. There M | йв 
may be the best point at which to introduce some Comparative data. Table. i at 
dicates that in almost half the projects teachers understood the need only ЕВН 
best, less іп any case than political leaders who те would have far s 
volvement. Turning now to Table 7.2 we find that teachers were rated as having = 
involvement’ more frequently than any other group and that such involvement | 
they Even tends to be more at the operational than at the decision-making level. 
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TABLE 7.1. Who understands the need? 


Бу 5207 
Question: ‘Was the need clearly defined and understood by 


Not very Not at all Total 
prn Clearly clearly clearly А 
c xs y © % % ы 
o 100 
10 0 
Project team 65 25 23 7 100 
Political leaders 32 is 19 1 100 
Educational leaders 53 il 31 8 100 
Teachers 23 x 39 12 100 
Trainees 16 А 
TABLE 7.2. Who participates at what level? 
Community 
- AE Educational Teachers 
Level of participation Pone leaders us е 
са % + % * jo 
qo 
Participated actively 52 aS P 
ìn all major phases 14 
of the project T 
12 
Made or participated 48 59 
in key decisions 70 
37 
Were represented on 22 4D 
Project working teams 239 
21 
Were represented on 16 38 
advisory groups 
*** жжж 
Made speeches in 40 к 
Support of the 
Project 6 21 
0 
Involved but in 4 
Other ways 37 4 
6 
Had little involve- 22 


Ment in the project 


re than 100% because respondents were allowed to check more 
id to то 
Column totals ad 


than one alternative. 
cri eon given in questionnaire. 
i as no 
*** — Thisalternative Wi 


omitted in questionnaire. 


ч quotations provided in this section, it would appear obvious 
From the ЧӨ m is necessary for successful innovation. Yet the data from 
that teacher eee projects suggest that this important interest group is often 
n Pars 
~ Шы еп key decisions are made. 
eing ig 


Students 


The literatur 
in innovation. 


e appears to be appallingly 


silent on the question of student participation 
It will be noted in Tabl 


€ 7.1 that the need is least clearly perceived 
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{ ich Table 7.2 
by the ‘trainees’ (је. student teachers). As part of the question on which “a 
is based we also asked whethe 


NETS 

; hilippin 

is the Barrio high school movement in ane Pode 
rata, one of its prime movers. Indeed, the i 


ne or two hours a w 
—would not be de 
This turned out to 


jate 
i appropria 
eck in lieu of physical education ЖОЕЛ, d 
trimental to their health, and it wou! ; example o! 
be à good thing to do, following the e 


Community 7 ountries 
Part of the problem cited above may lie in the possibility that in developing : whole: 
less of a distinction is drawn between the student and the community дебија 
Particularly in nonformal and functional literacy projects the PN age 
blurred since the Primary objective is not to segregate and аз a develoP 
cohorts but to Provide the kinds of Services which will allow a Ege са per cent 
in several directions, It is interesting to note, therefore, that in Table 7.2, in working 
of our respondents reported involvement of community representatives 

terms (i.e. at the Operational level), 


at happens when the community is not j 


ified in 
nvolved is perhaps best exemplifie 
Grabe's case Study of the Rura 


1 Education Centre in Upper Volta: 


sation are 
о 1 educatio: 
Observers who have visited a large number of centres and the counsellors of rura 
unanimous in their 


Р А е worst 
comments оп the quality of the soil: too many villages vau ud Ше огге 
Possible fields to the rural education centre, a dubious benefit that Probably explains 

harvests Tecorded at many of them. " illage. · : 
ormally the ФЕ иш built оп the fields allocated to To well bees ae к and 
Parents of Tural youths and the youths themselves, of course, clear y uM what was h D ihia, the 
est, as a temporary expedient that should be replaced by the fae vt. as the 

Worst, a symbol of discrimination against the rural People. In fact, 


à three-year cycle the REC was not sonverted уне d 
i fforts faci З А 
Gee pated A is that a rural education Program cannot be effective 


as long as it stands as a symbol of discrimination and fails to Bet the acceptance of the 
rural people. (17) 


we en communit 
The reverse side of this coin is what happens wh 


Y Participation is maxi- 
i а, nt: 
mized. Here again we can turn to Orata’s accou. 
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Again, the procedure was not all that it might seem, namely to talk people into agreeing to give us 
the right of way. Following are some of the steps that were taken. 

А 1. All zone chiefs (six altogether) agreed on the proposal forwarded in our first conference 
just after my arrival. The matter of road building and its importance to the people and to the 
pupils themselves was the subject of discussion in the different classes in the Bactad school. This 
was to get the pupils to influence their parents to help in the construction of the road. 

2. We had a meeting with the people of Sogcong, Portugal and Timbogan one evening at which 
we told them that we would be willing to work for the construction of the road provided that 
they would agree not only to build it, but also to install in their yards the following, which most of 
them did not have: sanitary latrines, dry pagbabasaan, compost pits, and pigpens. We reasoned out 
that the purpose of the road was to enable them to market their products, to improve standards of 
living, to enable doctors and nurses to visit them when they get sick, and to make it easier for the 
children to go to school. But unless they also helped themselves by putting their pigs in pigpens, 
Providing sanitary facilities, conserving waste for fertilizers, and seeing that the children did not get 
Sick often, the road would be of little help to them. This was our chance to explain the value of 
the health and security measures that were uppermost in our minds in order to help them most, 
and we decided to match the privileges that they asked for with the corresponding responsibilities 
which we believed it was to their own interest to accept and do something about. They agreed 
after a long discussion, and a date was set aside to visit them in order to check what they did to 
Implement their promise. The visit was made, and even though the result was far from 100 per cent 
Successful, the committee was satisfied that they had made a significant effort to carry out their 
agreement. We suggested that they continue improving, and we saw that they were in earnest. (18) 


The reader might infer from such an account that inspired local leadership by Orata or 
Someone else might also have been necessary to bring this off. In fact, a key attribute 
of effective leadership must be to inspire involvement by the people as a whole in the 
implementation of innovations. In Indonesia there was a prime example of 
Such a leader: | 

e line of communication wide open between the 


y to get the support and participation of 
tinuous dialogue between the people and 


The Bupati was a great believer in maintaining th 
People and the officials. It was his belief that the wa 


People in development programs was to encourage а con У l 
the officials be Een the people informed of government actions and plans, and to keep himself 


a i s of the pe .... The Bupati made himself 
and his sta T f the needs and problems of the people ће Bupati ı imse 

very aly wee eal segments of the population; anyone could visit him freely on any 
Matter. He constantly invited people from different parts of the district and listened to their ideas 


2 f the district. ... The administrative staff 
On vari 3 frequently traveled to all parts o t ni: sta 

of the Mee ote is subdistrict heads and village heads were required to visit frequently 
With village people Angie about their problems, and find out their opinion on various 


matters, (19) 


This quotation also illustrates the very close relationship between participation and 
effective communication; the two are almost inseparable. The function of the leader 
Or the innovation implementer is largely to use and suitably combine various means of 
communication, including small and large meetings and personal contacts, to bring 
about connexions and a sense of cohesion and identification around the innovation 


project and its objectives. 


. MEDIA IN ACHIEVING PARTICIPA 
ROLE or THE MED à; Ee 
GAINING ACCEPTANCE FOR THE INNOVATION 


r has dealt with who needs to be involved in an innovation, but 


The di jon so fa z NE 
he discussio: ople can be involved. Earlier in the chapter, several ‘levels’ of 
| о 


very little with how Ре 


participation were proposed: А 
(а) awareness У (4) direct consent 
(b) being informe (e) vicarious participation 


(c) representational consent (f) full participation 
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TABLE 7.3. Media use to express need or to inform different groups 


Frequent* Occasional* Se 
Express Inform Express Inform Express 
need need need " 
% % % % % : 
Formal reports 35 56 54 40 11 ü 
Newspaper 34 22 39 67 26 21 
Speeches 44 33 4] 46 15 18 
Radio 32 33 47 49 22 68 
Film „> 18 жж 15 sf 3 
* 

Television 15 жж 40 жж 43 m 
Leaflets 10 ** 22 жж 67 2 
Large meetings 23 24 33 54 4 1 
Small discussions 63 64 29 35 8 1 
Personal discussions iio 74 v 25 na 8 

Other 38 58 38 33 25 


ж 


100% = Frequent +0, 


ccasional + Never Separately for ‘Express need’ and ‘Inform’. 
** Item not included in t 


his set of questions, 


кыр inimum 
à community should participate at рецен Ө. 
Үе the higher levels for as many people , 


5 f ‘media » 
eved are many, but all involve the use o by 


It is assumed that every member of 
evel, but that it is desirable to achie 
e ways in which this can be achi 


just si hed 
not just singly but co-ordinated and planned in relation to the stage reaci 
the project, 


and other media assumed relatively little importance. 

A more detailed statistical analysis of these data reveal | ЕТИК 
radio, newspapers, and large meetings were highly correlated With each other; in у МЄ 
words, if a project used One, it tended to use the others also. This finding could n. 
a double interpretation: on the one hand, it could mean that all such projects a 
highly politicized, representing major committments by the Tuling Political parties oe 
hence the Subject of much attention by those media which are most likely to | 
Subject to political control; on the other hand, it could mean that in these countries 


ed that the use of speeches; 


nw 
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and projects a generally more vigorous and more public effort is undertaken to involve 
all the people in innovations. The latter interpretation gains some further support 
from other statistical analyses which were made of all the data in the survey, taken 
together. Several clusters of variables emerge as related to one another. The largest 
and strongest of these clusters included the items representing these so-called ‘political’ 
media and shows that they are related in turn to a tendency to use all kinds of partici- 
pative strategies (discussed more fully in Chapter IX). 

Finally, it should be noted that the media items as a whole, as listed in Table 7.3, 
are moderately correlated with the participation items as a whole, as listed in 
Table 72, (r =.25). This finding supports the view that the use of media and the 
Problem of participation are related to each other in important ways and should be 
considered together. 

Some further remarks on the major types of media may be supported in part by 


Sources from the literature. 


Speeches and large meetings 


As noted earlier, continuous support by political leadership is often viewed as an 
essential prerequisite for changes which are supposed to have national impact. The 
Tole of speeches in this process appears to be two-fold. On the one hand, through 
Speeches the leader extends awareness of and interest in the project to a much wider 
audience, serving notice to any would-be resisters that they may have more than the 
innovators to contend with if they try to obstruct. On the other hand, through the 
Process of preparing and delivering the speech the leader becomes much better 
informed himself and in fact becomes an active participant and collaborator. 

Speeches are undoubtedly important motivational events which should punctuate 
Critical points in the life of a project, but they are a notably poor medium in many 
respects, for example, they are totally inadequate for conveying technical information 
of any complexity; therefore they cannot be used effectively on their own for training 
Or didactic purposes. Furthermore, they reach at best only a small fraction of the 
Population, only those who can be assembled at a given time. Finally, the only record 
is the listener’s memory, and this will vary greatly from one person to another. Hence, 
an effective effort to gain participation and to communicate the essentials of an 
innovation must rely on many other forms of communication in conjunction with 


Speeches and large meetings. 


Radio 


In many ways, radio is an electronic extension of the speech medium, having many of 
its advantages and defects. However d MS ~ UE respect radio has an 
advantage over the speech and the large public gathering: it is not necessary to 
assemble everyone in the same place. Radio also has special properties which have 

ecent years as a vehicle and element in educational innovation 


made it very popular in rere 5. : ne 
in developing countries: (1) it is low in cost for both transmission and reception over 
wide areas with. contemporary transistorized technology, and (2) its use does not 


require literacy- Some of the most popular and apparently successful projects of 
educational innovation reported in the literature from developing countries hav 
involved radio. Among these we should cite first and foremost the ACPO project ve 

in 


А i f functional literac i А d 

Colombia and the series о 1 y projects in Tanzan ic 

centred on radio study group campaigns. ia which have been 
Some of the special advantages of radio are noted by Brumberg: 
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2 d 
i tatenza an 
The news program was found to be one of the most popular broadcasts of panio, иы КОЕ 
had the greatest audience for the 7 a.m. and 7 рт. Presentations. ves x nonem affairs) 
concluded that the news Program served four purposes: 1) creation of interest i ad y mate 
2) creation of national identity and Consciousness; 3) creation of public opinion; 
tion of organization for public action. (20) 


A io is not 
» as Brumberg and many other observers have pointed ated 
effective unless it is used in combination with other media, notably prin 


izable rural 

ACPO has demonstrated that the mass media can be effectively utilized to ane ies dium, 

population which is both widely dispersed and isolated. It was found, however, is form of text- 

namely radio, was not in itself a sufficient teaching vehicle. Printed matter in the essages. (21) 
» Newspapers, and special теадег5 were required in order to reinforce the radio m 


How radio can be used t 


; berg's 
© maximum effect is again illustrated very well in Brum 
account of ACPO: 


t 
: > 3 note tha 
er in amplifying techniques and knowledge. It is important to 

Same teaching staff is res i i 


special boo 
Production, editing of textbooks and speci 
1€ newspaper's knowledge section. (22) 


While much more could be said on 
Seems preferable to direct th 


à ver-rated; 

10 aspect of the campaign may well have gei audience 
al problems drastically reduced the actual radi double its 

for most classes, Nevertheless the Programme was successful in reaching 


the 
; : i 5 and 

expected audience, largely through the medium of its network of trainer 
materials provided. 


Print 


7 , of 

Print media have some Obvious drawbacks for developing Countries, not the каит 
which is the low level of literacy found in many of the rural areas which are ms eel: 
of innovation efforts. Yet there is no substitute for Print as an essential tool o dan 
opment. No other medium can store information for retrieval 50 efficiently or cor 
Such a quantity and detail of technical information on апу Subject. ul 
As seen in the examples mentioned above, print materials form an esse Шз 
ingredient in effective educational campaigns. Newspapers in Particular can be ш E 
à means of promoting innovation among literate ре and as a means of building a 
maintaining literacy among those who are cans iterate as a result of functional 
literacy campaigns. An example of the former ype of use is Provided by Orata: 
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Another approach is to have a newspaperman write up the story and report it in one of 
the dailies. In front of me is such an article prepared by Mr Candido Dabuet in today’s (17 August) 
Manila Times. In the article, the following is written: 

The people are wondering why their mayor is against the opening of these rural and community 
high schools. Some sectors believe that the reason the Mayor is against the idea of rural high 
Schools is that the income of the lone private secondary school in that town will be adversely 
affected if the rural high schools are opened.’ 

It will take more than the Mayor can stand to continue opposing the opening of barrio high schools 
in his town now that his possible reason (could there be any other reason?) is feared and exposed. 
It bears watching. (24) 


Nevertheless, the effectiveness of newspapers for the promotion of innovation will 
depend heavily on the readership in the particular community which is to be affected. 

An example of the second type of use is provided by the ACPO project in 
Colombia, A newspaper, El Campesino, is specifically written and produced for the 
Tural peasant population which has been the target of the literacy programme. In 
addition the project produces books and other educational materials for the same 
audience: 


ide a newspaper designed and written specifically for the 
(Campesino Library) is designed to provide books appro- 
recognition of the fact that, in order to retain 
en at a level they can 


Just as EJ Campesino is intended to provi 
Campesinos, the Biblioteca del Cam pesino 
Priate to a rural audience. In both cases, there is a f 
their literacy skills, the students need reading material that is writt 
comprehend, is easily and cheaply available, and is of interest. (25) 


To sustain this very large print output, ACPO has its own publishing operation: 


Editorial Andes, which ACPO owns. One of the 
torial Andes employs approximately 130 persons. 
of the Editorial Andes plant’s traffic, and the 
to the general ACPO budget. 


Аса educational materials are printed by 
ive largest printing firms in Colombia, Edi 
Ommercial work constitutes about 75 per cent 


Profit from such work, which is undisclosed, goes in nere eb B 
The plant is well equipped to do almost any kind of printing job, from calendars and labels to 


Comic books and financial reports. Its equipment, much of it donated, includes both letter-press 
and offset equipment and an extensive photo-engraving department capable of doing fine quality 


Color separation. (26) 


Orchestrating the media to maximize participation 
Studies of the diffusion of innovations stress the need for multiple strategies 
employing different media in combination with personal influence to effect change. 
hus Rogers and Shoemaker (27) note that even when the most effective mass media 
are used with the best-constructed messages there is likely to be little effect on user 
behaviour unless the opinion leaders in the community (see Figure 34) are already 
favourable and are spreading word by informal personal means. It is also generally the 
case that a single, one-time use of a medium is ineffective even to create awareness: 
instead, the repeated use of a variety of media over time tends to be the best approach. 
Assuming that the innovators hos Sedis resources, the implication is that careful 
planning and orchestrating of media ef Dd e essential. ACPO, which is perhaps the 
most successful of the cases of education innovation which we have analysed, makes 
ample use of what may be called the ‘synergy’ principle, as revealed in the following 


quotation: 


.d extensive mass media techniques to carry its 2, 
ACPO has adopted °X у па а ата program to all ru : 
Пе зове зе e queste cud win ualet 200 Мон of ы ш 
mitting power) ACPO EDS хе к ig! aoe low-cost printed matter in the fo ier Uam 
book series with supple ing materials, and the largest circulating weekly M 
y newspaper 
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пе. ining of rural 
network of local workers (predominantly volunteer) and two institutes ed = pup Ыы Sarai 
personnel. Finally, it has encouraged written correspondence as feedbac 


А — 1 i inion 
To this should be added the fact that ACPO makes extensive use of informal opi 
leaders represented by the local priests. 


DIALOGUE 


5 се of 
This chapter may conclude by drawing attention once more to the ne mee ud 
creating dialogue processes at various levels and across levels of the mero e or the 
to build a sense of participation in the innovation on the part of the ier o dialogue 
country which is being served. The previous chapter noted the xs those within 
between the outside and national experts. This is equally necessary fent Obviously, 
the project itself, and then between them and people outside the project. interaction 
i Tategy must be made, since creating genuine two-way he society: 

9n needs and solutions cannot be undertaken with every member of the 


: such à 
However, if the leaders and selected Tepresentatives are allowed to enter 
dialogue, and if this dialogue process is th 


lation, there is likely to be a widespread 


у Pi 
ned with rural development. These Dem 
entral government. At present the campesinos have Шс This 
S programs, nor has ACPO systematically solicited their a ion o 
15 now recognized by ACPO, which plans to involve campesinos morc directly in the sele 


> а E cam pe^ 
content and editorial Position of E] Campesino, making the newspaper more a voice of the c 
sinos than the voice of ACPO. (29) 


in the development of ACPO’: 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Barriers to innovation 


e 
Following the repeated comments in the foregoing chapters on one or remo i 
many barriers to innovation, it may now be useful for some readers to have m of 
points brought together and summarized in one place. Chapter Ш, in the discu dud 
the ‘alternative of grandeur’, introduced a list of such barriers ranging from proce pd 
and technical to social and personal. Indeed, a complete analysis of barriers to en 
tion requires an integration of understandings from the perspective of practically 1, 
discipline, in particular economics, history, geography, political science, Mie o 
psychology and Sociology. To a large extent, each country and each Eur 
Situation represent a unique configuration of elements related to each of pet > 
plines. Therefore the Summary analysis offered here can be only a very tenta 


ok 
guide, perhaps Suggesting to the Project director the types of problems he should lo 
for and guard against. 


We have approached our 
domains, (b) Benerating a nu 
rated by our expert inform 


Tight’. To overcome this difficulty wi 
barriers where such have come to our 


a ү ikely to 
Pt at listing the major facts and happenings which are likely 


Countries. We included “geo, 
logical’ and ‘economic’, 
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These 67 items were then included in the questionnaire to the Unesco-UNDP 
Project directors and chief technical advisers as a checklist with the following 
Instructions: 


A number of situations may cause difficulties for a project at various times. 

f A difficulty may be a delay, a shortage, а conflict or a problem of some kind. Many such 
difficulties are normal and predictable and most may be easily overcome. Nevertheless, because 
eXperts differ on the relative importance of different factors, it would be most useful to have 
Your judgement of these areas in the light of your specific field experience. Topics are listed in 
Seven major groupings including geographic, historic, socio-cultural, political, economic, procedural 
ànd personal. There is also some necessary repetition and overlapping questions. 

We would like you to judge the potential seriousness of each of these difficulties by checking 
the appropriate box after each item. For cach set of items first rate the *in general' summary item, 
then the separate subitems. Also please add your own items if you feel this list is incomplete. 


The items were then listed as in the following sample: 


Extremely Very Somewhat Observed Not 
serious scrious serious but not observed 


serious 


Colonial rule left the country 
Very suspicious of foreigners 


Ruling élites traditionally 
PPosed to innovation or to 
eXpansion in education sphere 


Items were grouped according to the main headings indicated above. Within each of 
е seven categories we offered two additional choices, EE in general „and other 
with the same set of response choices, as illustrated in the following sample: 


Observed 
but not 
serious 


Somewhat 
serious 


Very 
serious 


Extremely 
serious 


Political factors in general 
'sputes among different political 
Parties or factions 


Objections to project by special 
Interest groups 


ete, —-——--- 
ete, a+ 


Other political factors 

Sbecify and rate 

Seriousness) 

confusion on the part of most respondents about the 
ry, so that it was not used in our analysis. Very few 
e ‘other’ category, leaving us with the sense that 


In fact, however, there was some 
Meaning of the ‘in general’ catego 
Tespondents took advantage of th 


here had been no glaring omissions. | 
Approximately 90 per cent of the 81 experts in our sample responded to most of 


the items with the exception of the ‘general’ and ‘other’ categories. The resulting 
data have been analysed in a number of different ways. First of all, a simple tabulation 
9f the number of ‘serious’ responses shows wide discrepancies among items and among 


j blems 
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= ; ion which 
our seven main categories, These findings will be reported first in E че bier 
follows. After frequencies were tabulated, we selected 42 items from the 


themselves, 

A substantial part of this cha 
these six factors, su 
We came to rely on these si 


; ion of 
pter rests on the further analysis and EX tne 
umerous quotations from our prime me analysis» 
X factors as our primary form of кызыры of ай, 
iplinary’ categories for three major reasons. claim 10 
tistical means and can, for that reason, lay pun the item 
ur sample is relatively small and specialized а aps more 
Tawn in a biased manner. Secondly, and perhap 


А ha 
cribe much of the information on barriers му 
d readings, even though they cut across the analysis 0 
dimensions with which we began. Thus we hope to have come closer to an 
truly inter-disciplinary. 


У us? 
RATED AS MOST ‘SERIO 


imensions 


h the 
The essence of the raw findings is reasonably conveyed in Figure 39, ОШ DA 
figure includes nly an illustrative sample of items in each category. зевар third; 
were rated as most Serious; historical items in general ranked second; economic, 
Procedural, fourth. 


e ticularly 
; Personal, fifth; Socio-cultural, sixth; and political, last. Par 
in the case of the political ite 


à simple interpretation that 
dimensions was 


Geographic barriers 


Geographic di ficulties, which included ‘long distances’, s У 
and peo ad conditions', were rated as the most Serious category of Eua 
Among this set of items, ‘slow transport of materials’, was the most pies eee 
checked of the entire list of 67, and was rated as a ‘serious’ difficulty by 69 per cen 28 
respondents. Second in importance within this geographic set was the item, ‘perso! t 
who should have been involved in the project were difficult to locate’, with 61 pe 
ting this as ‘serious’. у ы E 
d ee of the geographical difficulties, esp 


rn іол’ 
‘slow transport’, ‘isolati 


ecially as they affect the 
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FIGURE 
39. Barrier: i i 
. s to innovations: selected from responses of ei; i: 
3 | ighty-one experts t 
sixty-seven items. . E ser 
Extremely Very Somewhat One кке 
serious serious serious serious by me 


Potential difficulty (sample items 


Experts’ rating (percentage) 


eee ~ о 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


GEOGRAPHIC 


О Slow transport of materials 


HISTORIC 

О Colonial education system 
was very inappropriate for 
the needs of the country 


ECONOMIC 

[m] Inadequacy of level of 
financial support contributed 
by the country 


Inflation threw original cost 
estimates completely off 


PROCEDURAL 


O Materials for the project 
were not ready or no 
delivered on time 


There was not enough 
co-ordination of peopl 
different roles 


PERSONAL 


D] There were insuffici 
rewards for those W 


XXX 
SRS 
550 


у 


e in 


ient 
ho would 


be implementers 


SOCIO-CULTURAL 


ere was СО! n 
g Trhones about change 


POLITICAL 


nflict among 


nunication 
ack of good comm 
Б with political leaders 
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timely delivery and distribution of materials, is impressive. They suggest Me Ma 
efforts should be made to include these considerations in the planning and bu dge A: 
phases of new projects. There would also appear to be a need for sharing о, 
these problems which have been found in different countries. While n 
conditions differ widely between countries and between regions within d s 
there are nevertheless some broad categories of such conditions which are sim en 
Selected regions around the globe. There might be a real need for a d vc 
Specifies both problems and alternative Solutions which have been tried for gi 
geographic configurations. 


Historical barriers 


Second in over-all importance were the items dealing with historical factors such ^ 
colonial rule, traditions opposing innovation, and the struggle for independence. Mo x 
specifically, 66 per cent considered it a serious difficulty that the ‘colonial educatio 


system was very inappropriate to the needs of the country’ and, moreover, 25 per cent 
rated this as ‘extremely serious’. 


Regarding historical factors, the negative effects of a colonial past were noted in the 
great majority of countries with such a past. We need to 


objective for research workers should b. 


Some sort of guidelines from a cross-cultural perspective, 


Economic barriers 


Third in over-all importance were eco 


nomic factors. Three items stood out most 
Strongly in this set, These were: 


an ‘inadequacy of financial Support contributed by the 
country’ (in contrast to the amount contributed by outside Sources, in most cases 
UNDP), rated by 52 per cent as 


‘serious’; ‘inflation threw the original cost estimates 
completely off, 48 per cent found ‘serious’; and ‘the economic condition of the 


rated as ‘serious’. It was also noted by 44 per € 
thout considering the effect О 


Purposes would not in fact be г 
external advisers had 
planning various stage 


: 1 у : 8. 
Project budgeting; the findings show a persistent tendency to underestimate d 
ling inflation in many developing countries. É 
ery few respondents had observed serious mismanagement 


N 
N 
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Procedural barriers 


This category included the largest number of items and the m i i 
Among various procedural difficulties cited, the most о. ш 
delivered on time’, 58 per cent; ‘lack of skilled manpower to implement the project 
as planned’, 52 per cent; ‘not enough co-ordination of people in key roles’ m 
cent; ‘insufficient quantity of materials’, 40 per cent; and ‘lack of agreement on 
ject objectives’, 40 per cent. As shown on page 229, there was indeed a eh a al 
factor which emerged from the factor analysis but we shall reserve comment here aes 
the items in this set did not cluster together very clearly. 


Personal barriers 
Ranking fifth in ‘seriousness’ over-all were a cluster of items identified as ‘personal 
factors’ on the questionnaire. Of these eight items the strongest were: ‘there were 
insufficient rewards for those who would be implementers’, 36 per cent rating this as 
пош, ‘persons in key roles were not open to change their attitudes or behaviour’ 
= per cent. Also cited by several experts were ‘rigid and narrow understanding of the 
Project by key persons’, and ‘personality conflicts’. Very few reported ‘a lack of 
Persistence by advocates of the project’ and very few reported that ‘key persons were 
too loose and broad in their understanding of the project’. Personal and interpersonal 
factors clearly deserve more mention in reports and case studies of innovation. When 
experienced project managers and advisers speak off the record, the importance of 
these factors comes very much to the fore. Clearly, for example, more attention needs 
to be given to providing the proper incentives so that the most appropriate individuals 
With the right skills will be motivated to join the project and to stay with it for a 
meaningful period, devoting to it their full energies and enthusiasm. 


Social and cultural barriers 


Under social and cultural facto 
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makes it more difficult to maintain consistent policy and to follow plans’, ‘educators 
9n the project did not understand political realities’, objections to the project by 
special interest groups’, and ‘lack of understanding’ and ‘lack of interest’ by political 
leaders. It may be that many respondents were reluctant to cite political factors on a 
Questionnaire form of this type. Support for this assumption comes from the fact that 
Political factors were frequently mentioned in follow-up interviews which were 


conducted with several conference participants. 


We feel that the responses to political items in t 3 
culties” represents only the tip of an iceberg. This view is confirmed most strongly 


by experts’ comments made in interviews and off the record. (In fact all the responses 
to the questionnaire as well as to the interviews were strictly anonymous.) They made 
it clear that they had to have or to develop quickly a number of political skills in order 
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Unesco project evaluation reports (see chapter III and VII and p. 231 of this chapter 
for further elucidation). 
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Table 8.1. The six principal Barrier Factors. 


% of total Number of items 
Summary label variance with loadings 


Factor 
explained > .40 


Вч UNDERESTIMATING THE PROCESS 
Poor co-ordination and connexion to 
political leaders, confusion and inadequate 
planning 

ВП PERSONALITY CONFLICT AND MOTIVATION 
Understanding others, energy lack, rigidity, no 
openness to change, insufficient personal 
rewards 

B-III UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
Slow transport, materials delay. colonial 
vestiges, manpower lacks, long distances, 
inflation 

B-IV — FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Not enough financial support from inside 
or outside, economic conditions and priorities 8 


ВУ OPPOSITION FROM KEY GROUPS 
Ruling élites oppose, conflicting ideologies, 
slow implementation, objections from special 


interests 


B-VI POOR SOCIAL RELATIONS 
Problems between team members and others, 
5 4 


disharmony within project 


17 16 


This table also introduces the concept of ‘loadings’, which are merely the corre- 
lations between individual items and the factor as a whole. They can be interpreted 
in exactly the same way as correlations and they range in the same manner between 
-1.00 and +1.00. A factor is therefore best represented by those items which have the 
highest loadings. 

How factors emerge from a correlation matrix can be partially suggested by Table 
8.2 which represents the correlations among the pairs of items which each have the 
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should consult the appropriate statistical texts which cover contemporary procedure 
for multivariate analysis. However, it will suffice for the layman to understand that 
there are many alternative ways to generate these clusters. Our choice was the 
‘varimax’ method which selects items on a combined criterion of high intra-cluster 
relationships and low extra-cluster relationships. 

The most useful set of factors should not only represent clear and distinct 
dimensions both statistically and common-sensically but should also explain a large 
Proportion of the variation of response contained within the total set of items. A 
Stronger or more important factor will explain a larger portion of this shared variance. 
While the total number of ‘factors’ which can be extracted is as great as the number of 
items in the correlation matrix, a factor will have very little utility as a way of 
Summarizing (and hence reducing the complexity) when it explains less than 5 per cent 
of the variance. Hence we stopped with only six factors which accounted for 56 per 
cent of the shared variance among the 42 items. The resulting six factors are identified 
in Table 8.1. 


Table 8.1. The six principal Barrier Factors. 
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highest loadings on their respective factors. Note in this table that these items are more 
highly correlated with each other than they are with any of the other variables. This 
can be noted by observing that the top correlation in each column is the highest for 
that column, and that the correlation furthest to the right on each row is the highest 
for that row. It can also be seen in this table that there are significant and in some 
cases quite strong relationships between some of the factors, notably between II and 
VI, III and IV, I and VI, and I and IV. 


Barrier Factor I: underestimating the process of innovation 


The first barrier factor is the most important and also the most complex of the six, 
explaining the most variance (17 per cent) and including the largest number of items 
with loadings above .40 (16). We chose ten of these items as the most descriptive and 
least overlapping with other factors, and these are listed in Table 8.3. This set of items, 
taken together, strongly reflects the pattern of troubles which encounter the ‘alter- 
Native of grandeur’ described at length in chapter III: a project too large and too 
ambitious for the capacities of the implementers and for the structure of the receiving 
System. Inadequate planning, inadequate consideration of implementation, poor 
connexions, and confusion about objectives seem to go together. What is really 
Suggested is that many projects pay little heed to the lessons about the innovation pro- 
cess which we have stressed throughout this book, particularly to the fact that inno- 
vation is a problem of system change and system building which must start with a 
thorough appreciation of the existing connexions and the existing bases for social 


cohesion and organization. 


TABLE 8.3. Barrier Factor I: the innovation as a new system — underestimating the process 


Item % rating as Degree of relationship 
"serious" to this factor 
(1.00 — highest) 


а. Not enough co-ordination 

of people in different roles 43 70 
b. Insufficiently clear structure 

for decision making 30 68 
8s Lack of common understand- 38 

ing of project objectives 67 
d. Lack of good communication 21 

with political leaders ы 60 
е. Too much centralization of 30 

decision making > 67 
f. Too many rules and regu- 

lations which had to be 26 

followed 60 
g. Formal authority to begin 25 

project was delayed S 48 
h. Inadequate consideration 

of problems of implementation 34 6 

ER 61 

i. Educators on project did not 

understand political realities 15 
j. Pressure from political leaders 16 

to produce results in too short D 


a period of time 
51 
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Phenomena associated with Factor I are very often reported in the literature. 
For example, Unesco’s report on the Experimental World Literacy Programme in- 
cludes the following illuminating comment on the early stages of the Iranian project: 


Throughout the project’s duration, it was beset by various setbacks in the implementation of 
planned social and economic development projects, thus creating confusion and lack of certainty 
with regard to what directions the vocational side of the functional literacy instruction should 
take. 

Major problems were associated with internal administration, at both the central and field 
levels. Unesco had a difficult time co-ordinating the travel, and identifying the specific duties, 
of the international expert staff. Regional directors and their subsidiary colleagues were often 
absent, and for the first three years of the project, administrative malaise was commonplace. (1) 


Bhola, in his pungently written case study, The India Education Project makes 
some sharp observations which are also much in line with this factor: 


Where resources are available, institution builders may be able to overwhelm the old with the 
new; that is, they may be able to bring in enough people with new commitments and skills that 
older personnel may be buried in the influx. However, institution builders should plan to contain 
the past of an organization rather than condemn it. Individuals who have spent major parts of 
their lives within an organization develop deeply felt identifications with the organization. For 
many, their sense of personal worth comes to be rooted in what they do and have done for the 


organization. If the organization’s past is rejected and regretted by the new order, a vehement de- 
fense and a certain schism could result. (2) 


Bhola’s observations characterize the "bull-in-the-china-shop' effects of many well- 
intentioned projects. Of all aspects of this factor none is more important than the 
necessity of building and maintaining contacts with the key political leadership of the 
country, not merely the bureaucracy. Prosser's account of the Jamaican residential 
camps is one of the clearest examples of this type of barrier. 


Although the camps originated in a powerful Ministry of Education, their rapid transfer to 'social 


welare' where they remained reflects the prevalent view of most government bureaucracies that 
such activities are primarily ‘social’, 


The rubric ‘social welfare’ 
Sequences, especially in government budget allocation and planning. The common interpretation 
that social activities are econo 


weak political clout, and their Programs being more frequently hamstrung for finance and staffing 


inistry of Education, the new camp program rapidly lost status, salaries 
and Staffing fell behind, and serious planning was abandoned. And so were created many of the 
Serious problems the camp management found impossible to overcome. 

A lesson from this is to ensure that such programs gain and keep the political and governmental 


Support from their inception and so safegua: ici n 1 tinuing 
viability. (3) guard a sufficient resource allocation for their con 
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centralization of decision making with elaborate rules and regulations delaying 
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decisions ad infinitum. Such problems are particularly acute where more than one 
ministry or administrative authority is involved. This is often the case for non-formal 
and functional literacy projects. J. Hakemulder writes of a primary teacher training 
project in Kenya: 


Misunderstanding between several ministries, and also between departments of the same ministry, 
cause several difficulties; for example, a delay in payment of salaries to newly appointed school 
supervisors, an order to stop using cars because one department thought there was no money for 
it, etc. 

Some people can think only in ‘channels of communication’ and in terms of ‘government 
machinery’; they miss the imagination and creativity when new ideas have to be implemented. (5) 


Such entanglements were a frequent occurrence in the Experimental World Literacy 
Programme. 


In general, EWLP countries’ attempt to transcend vertical ministerial structures encountered 
stubborn adherence to sectoral approaches. One project's co-ordination committee met only 
twice in four years; another’s, once in three years. In one country, agricultural extension workers 
theoretically attached to the project had no contact with literacy intstructors, who were answer- 
able to another ministry. In still another project, national, provincial and local co-ordination 
committees were simply ingnored, and work was accomplished (or not accomplished) through 
traditional intraministerial channels. Finally, there seems to have been no satisfactory and re- 
plicable solution to the autonomy co-ordination dilemma. Of the various patterns tried, modifed 
or discarded, none appears to correlate with success or failure. (6) 
Clearly, very elaborate and/or sensitive planning is required to overcome such obstacles 
if indeed they can be overcome. Again, this is a matter of facing or not facing political 
realities, A given project may sound extremely good on an idealistic basis, but if it re- 
quires the extended co-operation of several agencies which have shown no past in- 
clination to collaborate, it may be hopeless from the start. у 

Table 8.3 clearly presents a challenge of interpretation. The ten items do not appear 
to be addressing the same issues yet the fact remains that they are rather highly corre- 
lated. Hence the need to look for a chain of connexions or a thread of common under- 
lying meaning. The best explanation may come from our earlier analysis of the 'alter- 
native of grandeur in chapter III. There we hypothesized a causal chain of troubles 
Which begins with a lack of adequate preparation; at the beginning of the project 
nobody makes the very careful analysis of the receiving society and how it works 
and how it is likely to be impacted (a) by the innovation and (b) by the social sub- 
system which must be set up to implement the innovation. This lack of planning 
leads in turn to a lack of clarity both among the innovators and others as to exactly 
what the innovation is supposed to do. The lack of clarity in turn undercuts the 
Support which the project requires from persons in key positions; it may also lead 
to personal alienation from the project (Factor ID and quarrelling (Factor VI). 
Without political support and with internal dissension the project becomes victim to 
the harassment of minor officials, rules and regulations; delays in authorizations get 
longer and longer; it is difficult to replace staff; materials fail to arrive on time. All 
these events have secondary repercussions on the reputation of the project and the 
morale of the remaining staff. Talented and idealistic innovators leave the project 
for more promising endeavours, leaving it to incompetents and ‘looters’. This dismal 
scenario surely does not describe the typical project, but many of these causal links 
recur with enough frequency to explain the relationships among the Factor I items. 


Overcoming Barrier Factor I. We should emphasize the fact that, if our causal hypoth- 
esis is correct, most of the troubles underlying Factor | are avoidable. Above all, they 
can be avoided by careful planning for implementation of the innovation and by 
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building and maintaining connexions with key persons and groups. The type of plan- 
ning is perhaps best exemplified by the Colombian ACPO project frequently referred 
to in this text. At every turn, ACPO has exploited local institutions and capacities and 
has planned its own activities to dovetail with public and private sector efforts, 
Strengthening connexions and creating ‘synergistic’ effects. Here is but one example. 


ACPO has also worked with the Coffee Growers Federation to supply radios and organize radio 


schools in coffee-growing areas. It also works through the Agricultural Credit Bank to finance 
local sale of radios to campesinos and newspapers to local sellers. 


Through its radio programs and newspaper, it actively encourages its listeners to participate 
in local organizations, such as the Association of Lenders (those who receive bank credits) and 
local neighborhood organizations such as those sponsored by Acción Comunal. This agency at- 


tempts to promote local organizations (untas comunales) and, in general, promotes self-help 
community agencies. (7) 


Another part of the solution may be planning for continuity of key staff and 
advisers over the period of years. Mhina (8) cites the continuity of only two Nordic 
directors over a span of seven years as crucial to the success of the Kibaha Education 
Centre in the United Republic of Tanzania. 

Another approach to the solution may be simply to ‘think small’ and keep a low 
profile (the ‘local change’ alternative described in chapter III). Some developing 
countries such as Kenya allow for far more decentralization and local initiative than 
do others. Kipkorir comments as follows: 


First, it must be stated that no One ministry or national body is yet in a position effectively to 
take cognizance of all the formal and nonformal endeavors and to plan for their integrated and 
harmonious development. While this function could be Performed, for instance, by the Minstry 


of Finance and Planning, it is too far from a Consensus in its thinking and too short in competent 


Staff to assume such a task at this time. Thus individual formal and nonformal programs still 
develop along quite separate and often Parallel paths. (9) 
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diverse national paces than to occasional short sprints which all participants are expected to run 
at the same speed. (11) 


Barrier Factor IT: personalities and personal motivation 


The second factor, explaining 12 per cent of the variance and containing 10 items with 
loading above .40, is best represented by the seven items in Table 8.4. Compared to 
the first, this factor is relatively easy to interpret. Items ‘a’ and ‘b’, which are highly 
telated to each other (r. =.82), are also the best representatives of the factor, clearly 
pointing to the importance of personality conflict and insensitivity. All the other 
items except ‘e’ contain some elements referring to the motivations and attitudes of 
individuals. We suspect that item “е” is here also because the ‘outside technical assist- 
ance’ was construed in personal terms, i.e. the outside technical expert was at fault in 
not being understanding, in not having the right attitudes, in not being open- 
minded, etc. 


Table 8.4, Barrier Factor II: Personalities and personal motivation 


Item % Rating as Loading (Degree of 
‘serious’ relationship to this 
factor) (100 = highest) 


а. Personality conflicts among various members 


of the project team 23 .84 

b. Some project members lacked understanding ^ == 
and appreciation of the feelings of others 24 : 

€. Persons in key roles did not devote enough j D 
energy and enthusiasm to the project 9 

4. Зоте key persons were too rigid and narrow- У zh 
minded in their understanding of the project 25 E 

©. Outside technical assistance was faulty 22 55 

f. Persons in key roles were not open to = "m 
change their attitudes or behaviour 2 4 

8. Insufficient rewards for those who would 55 


be implementers 


Taken as a whole, this cluster of items suggests that psychological issues cannot be 
ignored in the planning of innovations and that considerable care needs to be taken to 
Select people who are both motivated and sensitive to others. It also points to the 
fact that people will not contribute their best if they are not rewarded appropriately 
for their efforts. The literature contains many examples in which the people who were 
Supposed to be the prime implementers in the field were given grossly inadequate 
rewards. In India, for example, the extension workers who were to provide technical 


assistance for small-scale industries 


ill- d position in the state service, with ex- 
us ccuüpy а anomalous and ill-define t ^ i 
RE rn dien and few opportunities for promotion. In terms of both their physical 
Pie dd p heir owl position in the hierarchy, they are so remote from Е centres of decision 
that they have little influence in obtaining [help] for rural industrial units. (1 ) 
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teur, form a liaison with the village leaders—both to gain their assistance in running and maintain- 
ing the school and its equipment and to Teciprocate by providing services to the village. In тп 
for this variety of heavy duties he would be paid only half the salary of his counterpart in the 
primary school, have a more limited security of job tenure, and almost certainly have ee 
housing. These conditions have made it difficult to recruit and hold good quality staff, and the 
poor morale in the REC structure and teaching services has led at its worst to fraud and absen- 


teeism, and at its best to an unending uphill struggle for the rural teacher whose enthusiasm is 
difficult to sustain. (14) 


Bhola, who dwells at length on Personality issues in his case study of an Indian 
literacy project, puts forth the following interesting hypothesis: 


A most interesting relationship seems to emerge between 
In this case, some events cannot be ex 
gonists and their psychological needs. 
that, where organizational structures are 
greater importance. 


personality and organizational structures. 
plained except in terms of the personalities of the prota- 
The personality-organization interaction seems to suggest 

weak or dysfunctional, personality characteristics acquire 


He further hypothesizes: 


The more diffused the organizational form and обје 
rounding the enterprise, the greater the likelihood 
Generally, these are people who learn to get rewards 
develop a peculiar ‘receiving-end’ mentality and 
lose all sense of the Program objectives or the i 
their time maintaining themselves and guardin 
habitation. (16) 
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Brumberg later explains this point further: 


А Indiut inspirational 
Getting individuals to volunteer apparently requires a Strong motivational and WREE 
message. Potential volunteers must believe that their efforts will be of value to themselves at 
their community. The possibility that such volunteers may be selected for special training & 


uy. d indi- 
one of ACPO's institutes and that further promotion may be anticipated may encourage !n 
viduals to volunteer. (18) 


At this point it may be useful to recall what was said in chapter III, regarding the 
likelihood of personality conflicts emerging out of the ‘grandeur’ alternative. Won 
Breat expectations are not being met, there is an increasing tendency to place T 
blame somewhere, often on individual people. These same people may be place 
under great stress by the unrealistic demands of the project and hence they are cel 
likely than otherwise to reveal those failings of personality for which others attac 


them. Again there is a vicious circle: System failure begets personal failure which i5 
then blamed for System failure. 
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Barrier Factor III: underdevelopment 


We suggested that Factor I was something that innovation planners could do 
Something about and that Factor II was at least in part a result of Factor I failure. 
Factor III, on the other hand, may be a summary of those elements of frustration 
about which very little can be done, which might be labelled ‘under-development’. 
This syndrome includes the familiarly dismal elements of very low per capita income, 
minimal foreign exchange, minimal or unknown natural resources, often long distances 
and harsh climate, poor roads and communications, minimal governmental, economic 
and educational infrastructure, much of it vestigial from a colonial past. The items 
from our survey which formed this cluster are presented in Table 8.5. Collectively, 
they account for 9 per cent of the total variance. On the other hand, seven of these 
items received ‘serious’ ratings from over 50 per cent of our sample, making this by far 
the strongest factor in this sense. (No other factor produced any item with a 'serious- 


Ness’ rating greater than 50 per cent.) 


Table 8.5. Barrier Factor III: Underdevelopment (inadequate resources and capacities). 


Item % Rating as Loading (Degree of 
‘serious’ relationship to this 
factor) (100 = highest) 
а. Slow transport of materials 69 10 
b. Materials for the project were not ready or 57 66 
not delivered on time у 
€. Costs were generally underestimated even 57 
without considering the effect of inflation 37 s 
d. Colonial education system was very 61 57 
inappropriate for needs of the country > 
е. Persons who should have been involved in the 
Project (as trainees or in other capacities) 59 55 
were difficult to locate and recruit У 
f. Inflation threw original cost estimates 51 52 
completely off i 
8. Colonial rule left the country very 26 AS 
Suspicious of foreigners 
51 44 


h. Long distance between places 

E There was a lack of skilled manpower to - P" 
implement the project as planned 

j. The departure and replacement (turnover) 


Of key persons in the project happened т T 
too quickly to preserve continuity 2 F 


Of all the elements which constitute ‘underdevelopment’, none is more salient than 
the inadequacy of transportation (i.e. in terms of chapter II, a lack of connexions, 
both internal and with the outside world). The authors of the Unesco report on the 
Experimental World Literacy Programme note the importance of this as a ‘two-tiered’ 
Problem, i.e. first getting materials to the country, and second, internal distribution. 


The first tier was discussed as follows. 


Administrative as much as geographical, delays were often inordinately long. In one case, more 
than a year elapsed between the purchase of books and their delivery. In another, no less than 
twenty-three months went by between the decision to buy a bibliobus and its arrival at the project. 
Production of printed material in Madagascar only began after a foreign-bought printing press 
arrived, toward the end of the project. In only a few countries was there a coherent effort t 
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ing a i ok 
develop national publishing activities which would lead to self-supporting and continuous bo 
production and distribution. (19) 


The second tier of distribution within the country was even more problematic: 


ionally) 

It almost always involved the distribution of goods (whether Ыл s a А 

j ity —capi d/or port-to inland zones where the su projects were. . 

from a major city—capital an : ) MEC н 

i In several countries lack of. transportation was 

Here again there were long delays. у i i а 

ring the promotion of adult literacy. Madagascar, where WLI о å ? 

cri ge ceca. to project headquarters, had no infrastructure for distributing equipmen 
and materials. Certain classes were several days’ travel from even provincial capitals. (19) 


Similar problems are reported in practically every case study of innovation т чү 
oping countries, e.g. those reported in Ponsoien on African countries an và 
reported in Ahmed and Coombs on a world-wide sample of nonformal projec 

Connexion is, of course, only one element in the cycle of underdevelopmen 


another is the reality of poverty, itself nowhere more clearly depicted than in Grabe's 
Upper Volta case: 


for survival before taking chances with untried methods, need far more 
of new agricultural techniques. In a situation where the 
agricultural revolution not because the farmer does not kn 
afford the price of the plough and the animal, the 
program to teach better farming practices unless th 
the obstacles to poor farming. (20) 


help than just knowledge 
animal-drawn plough is virtually an 
ow its value, but because he cannot 
villagers can be justifiably skeptical about à 
© program is linked to an overall attack on 


implement a project. As is clear тош 
Factor II, regardless of how good an idea may be, innovation efforts can be frustrate 
if the wrong people are employed to execute it. Sometimes, as in the Upper Volta 
Rural Education Centres 

are simply set too low, 


problems in a poor countr 


In an economy of scarcity with considerable 
often comes close to a distribution of patron 
Particular patterns of institutional Policy 
cated rules are made with regard to ens 
У accomplish the diffusi 
Wrap nepotism in Procedural justice, 
second-guessed in almost every 
prints for the institution's future 


educated unemployment within the system, nona 
age. This fact of organizational life gives rise pli- 
"making and styles of administrative behaviour. Ко 
uring equal opportunity and objective choice. Pn 
ion of responsibility for recruitment decisions and o ‘ere 
At the India Education Project, the interview boards bI: 
case, and the organizational elite ended up destroying their 

by hiring the wrong people. (21) 


Overcoming or coping with the um 
anything can be done about th 


Actually, there are Some authors 
example (op.cit., P. 68) claims th 


derdevelopment barrier. It might well be asked if 
is factor other than recognizing its grim ee 
who feel strongly that it is no handicap. и 3 
at lack of equipment can be a blessing in the deve © 
ment of the barrio high school since it requires students to improvise with bn 
they have, thereby learning the bases of modern technology without becoming ти 
pendent upon supplies of complex technical equipment and paraphernalia from a 
developed countries, Orata likes to cite asa model the fact that in the Swiss traditio! 
of training watchmakers, the students begin by learning to make their own tools for 
making watches. In such a System, all elements in the process of technology are 
completely understood from their roots and попе is mystified. The authors of the 
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Experimental World Literacy Programme report make the same point in criticizing the 
two-tiered strategy mentioned earlier. 


Viewed from a grass-roots standpoint, the two-tiered system of logistics made class members, in- 
structors and supervisors — that is, the primary elements in learning and teaching — doubly de- 
pendent on external factors over which they had little or no control. For much of their supplies 
and equipment, they depended on national project headquarters, which in turn depended on 
foreign sources, both for materials to be trans-shipped to classes and for equipment with which to 
Produce materials for shipment to classes. 


This leads the authors to one of their main points of criticism regarding this world- 
wide development effort. 


Curiously in a programme that publicly stressed its adaptability to diverse conditions, EWLP was 
Not notable for stimulating the imaginative use of locally available materials and facilities, or the 
equally creative local generation of import substitutes when materials were not available. There 
Were some interesting exceptions. In the United Republic of Tanzania, as a matter of policy, 
literacy instructors were trained to use sticks and pebbles to demonstrate certain arithmetic con- 
Cepts, but, on the whole, EWLP did not actively encourage such inventiveness. It tended instead 
to prefer the routine kinds of classical technical assistance. (22) 


These points are also in line with the theory of British economist E.F. Schumacher. 
He notes four requirements for a ‘regional’ approach to development in the poorest 


Countries: 


First, that work places have to be created in the areas where the people are living now, and not 
Primarily in metropolitan areas into which they tend to migrate. 

Second, that these work places must be, on average. cheap enough so that they can be created 
in large numbers without calling for an unattainable level of capital formation and imports. 

Third, that the production methods employed must be relatively simple, so that the demands 
for high skills are minimised, not only in the production process itself but also in matters of 


Organisation, raw material supply, financing, marketing, and so forth. 3 
Fourth, that production should be mainly from local materials and mainly for local use. (23) 


Barrier Factor IV: financial problems 

It is noteworthy that, in our statistical analysis, financial aspects of the process of 
innovation (Factor IV) are separate and distinct from underdevelopment in general 
(Factor III) although both receive fairly high ‘seriousness ratings. The point here is 
that a project can be hamstrung from poor financing and from unfavourable economic 
Conditions per se as a primary cause irrespective of unfavourable geography, illiteracy, 
lack of resources, and feeble infrastructure. Upper Volta is again a prime case in point: 


Whi у isti al education must take advantage of all cost-saving opportunities 
lle any realistic program forton es of support, it obviously must have basic re- 


Sources that are commensurate to the tasks it is expected to perform. If the program can engender 


А t can be partially reduced. In the case 
Communi he financial burden on the governmen х h 
of REC. ко ел после has been inadequate and community support has lagged, in part 
berais ГА Suck of popular enthusiasm for the program, but also because of the crushing poverty 


9f the Voltaique rural families. Q4) 
vicious circle here: inadequate government support breeds 


There b 
also appears to be à у EX 
pr ow success in turn leads to government disinterest which 


inadequate local support; 1 
leads to even lower government support. А | | 
Table 8.6 shows а relationship between dissatisfaction with national financing and 


With international financing (r = +.54). However, the dynamics of project financing 
Will not be dealt with extensively here as they have already been well covered in 


chapter VI. 
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Regarding the solution of financial problems, the answers may be easier than their 
implementation. To some degree all innovation projects are under-financed. There is 
the hidden expectation in many that a great deal can be accomplished with very little 
money if the innovators have a very good idea and are very clever in finding various 


so-called ‘multiplier effects’. It may be needless to point out that there are limits to 
such assumptions. 


TABLE 8.6. Barrier Factor IV: financial problems 


Item % Rating as Loading (degree of 


‘serious’ relationship to this 
factor) (1.00 = highest) 


a. Inadequacy of level of financial support 


contributed by the country 50 74 
b. Inadequacy of level of financial aid from 5 
outside the country 42 6 


c. The economic condition of the country 
as a whole 48 64 


d. National economic priorities were on other 
areas than education 22 63 


e. There were significant delays in the delivery 
of funds 24 54 


f. Inflation threw original cost estimates com- 
pletely off 51 ST 


Within the realm of the 


possible, the ACPO project in Colombia has probably gone 
as far as any innovatory sch 


eme in achieving local and national financial independence. 


The organizational objective of self-financing a substantial portion of expenses appears to have had 
an interesting effect upon the instituti Ith i 


examples of attention to costs and the 
ization. (25) 


Brumberg also gives details of how this principle applies to various aspects of the 
ACPO project. For example: 

ACPO’s educational materials are printed b 
largest ting firms in Colombia, Editor: 


The plant is well equipped to do 
to comic books and financial reports. Its equipment, much of it donated, includes both letter" 
press and offset equipment and 


n 3 ing fine 
р an extensive photo-engraving d tment capable of doing 
quality color separation, (26) Pig ne DRUMS SP 


There is still à question, however, as to whether ACPO's principles apply at the level 
of the campesinos themselves, Obviously, Editorial Andes is a fairly large operata 
which is natio: local. Hence it does not conform very We 


to the micro-economic Principles enunciated by Schumacher. 
We regret that our own lack of exper 


this important area much further. We 
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Barrier Factor V: opposition from key groups 


We are not surprised to find a specific factor having to do with opposition to change 
Der se. As can be seen from Table 8.7, this factor is best described by the single item, 
‘ruling élites. . . opposed to innovation’. Once again it is important to observe that this 
set of items is relatively independent of the other sets, suggesting that resistance to 
change needs to be considered separately from resistance due to financial constraints, 
realities of underdevelopment, personalities and systemic factors. 


TABLE 8.7 Barrier Factor V: opposition from key groups in society 


Item % Rating as Loading (degree of 
‘serious’ relationship to this 
factor) (1.00 = highest) 


a. Ruling élites traditionally opposed to = 7i 
innovation or to expansion in education . 
Sphere 

b. There was conflict among ideologies 30 54 
about change 

€. The project was implemented too 23 .53 
slowly 

d. Colonial rule left the country very 26 42 
Suspicious of foreigners 

*. Objections to project by special interest 17 39 
groups 


One example of how an innovative project can be totally frustrated by traditional 
he Mayflower School in Nigeria: 


forces is provided by Solarin’s account of t 


the Mayflower innovation. In fact, the government 
hool that was doing most things contrary to the ways 
(irreverently referred to as the civil service Bible) 
hool from being co-educational. The life in the 
When we overcame this difficulty, 


The government had no hand whatsoever in 
Was hostile because it had to reckon with a sc 
that the civil service laws, the General Orders 
кисү It tried, to start with, to stop the 5с deve 
School was too primitive, it said, to qualify to take girls mn. А ; ; 
the government oen declared that the type of physical exertion to which the children were 


exposed could not make it possible for them to acquire коа Kn to sit са Ево 
Afri i 5 ination, a public examination. When the government would not 
ip Ba ig ore d Pok the children to Ghana to participate in the ‘O 


The change of government that 


level грен 
ех а enera Som : : : 
xapinaHon of me C chool. Financial aid of any consideration did not come 


Occurred, however, was favourable to the s 
In until this change. (27) 

of resistance to change have actually been sown by the 
talled a rigidly inappropriate European model of edu- 
le now cling to. Hakemulder discusses the problem 
imary teacher training in Kenya. 


In many cases, the seeds 
Colonialists who long ago ins 
Cation which some of the peop 
in connexion with the reform of pri 


How i ive the school supervisors freedom to change the curriculum more in the 
Ше ү ths poros needs, we can be sure that most parents will be disappointed and will 
UE jt developed in colonial days. For instance, the introduction of 


Want ional system as к А 
рен dud more handicrafts will be very difficult for the parents to accept. (28) 


mpounded by the fact that the leaders of the innovation project are 


The irony is co aders 
f the same system and therefore inherit many of these same resistant 


Often products o 
attitudes. 


7 ie roblems 
lving educational pi 
So. 


i hey have been 
In some countries truly innovative projects have been launched, but in the a А seals 
absorbed by the conventional system because of the resistance to change from 


% from with- 
Iesponsible for Promoting change are, themselves, products of the school system) and 
out (parents think diplomas have magical powers). (29) 


Barrier Factor VI: Poor social relations 


с nd 
The last factor which we chose to extract from this analysis is also the sae nis 
explains the smallest amount of variance (5 per cent). It is best bee hich: ае 
items (relations inside the innovation team and relations with outsi iege to tenis 
highly correlated with each other (r = +.81) and are also quite highly ү соет 
оп Factor II and less so with items on Factor I (see again Table 8.2). ied PANEL 
these items strongly suggests that the primary underlying dimension is ied project 
personal relations, It was seen, in analysing Factor I in particular, how а горе, In 
planning and, in Factor II, poor staff selection, lead to conflict betwee bs Gen 
Factor VI, some of that conflict may still be there even when those other ТӨШЕР 
are taken care of. Put another way, there is some point in working to impro 
personal communication and harmony regardless of these other factors. 


TABLE 8.8. Barrier Factor VI: Poor interpersonal relations 


Р 

же ading (degree О 
Item % Rating as AD to this j 
serious factor) (1.00 = highest 


М ч а 6 
a. There were Problems in social Telations 17 6 
between team members and others 


b. There was inadequate social harmony 
and good relations among project 


22 63 

team members 

€. There was poor climate for sharing 23 e 
ideas openly 


Summary 

In this chapter we have tried to review ived 
: у : i derive 
Cited as barriers to educational innovation. We began with a list of 67 items 


x i efine 
» economy and history, essentially those variables which d 
‘third world’ to most 


f Я T e more 
Observers, ranked highest in seriousness, followed by th 
es. 


dimension fi 
account the nature of the system into which 


to this factor reminded us strongly of the cal 
was described in chapter III as one of the predomin 
ne of the most dysfunctional, lities 
trier factor related to the disruptive effects of individual personal А 
which resulted from inap of personnel to lead and implemen 
projects and from inad 


equa motivations and rewards. 
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A third factor was strongly connected to the very fact of underdevelopment, 
Particularly to such items as poor transportation systems and feeble technical infra- 
structures which made it inordinately difficult to find and recruit the right people 
and to deliver needed materials. A fourth factor, somewhat connected to the third 
but distinct, was related to the level of financial support and to the economic con- 
dition of the country. 

A fifth factor was related to the opposition to innovation in general and particu- 
larly opposition from ruling élites who have a stake in the ‘old order’, It is necessary 
to recognize that there may be serious conflict between differing ideologies of change, 
some favouring gradualist and decentralized approaches while others favour revo- 
lutionary, populist and national approaches. The status of Unesco and other non- 
political international aid and development organizations in such conflicts is obscure. 

Finally, we noted the presence of a somewhat weaker factor associated with diffi- 
culties in interpersonal relations. 

Noting that most of these factors were correlated with each other, we suggested 
the possibility of certain causal connexions among them. In particular it seems likely 
that poorly planned projects with grandiose objectives Calternative of grandeur’) 
will lead to all kinds of bureaucratic entanglements, confusion, and lack of political 
Support (Factor I). This in turn will undermine the motivation of key personnel 
(Factor II), turning them against each other (Factor VI). 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Strategies of innovation 


eo chapter noted that there are various ways in which the material in this 
oti 5 " be organized and summarized. One approach is to analyse steps in the 
ИША, rom planning to implementation and dissemination. Chapters IV, V, VI, VII 
lapis | been organized in that fashion. Another way is through an analysis of 
culties S s the places where projects are likely to go wrong or the kinds of diffi- 
still WES а they might encounter, and that was the emphasis of chapter VIII. Now 
erately ме form of analysis will be attempted with the focus on what people delib- 
may be ү A do to make a project succeed. At the level of day-to-day detail there 
in this d iscernible pattern other than to say that people did their best when placed 
erai hat circumstance; they were ‘pragmatic , ‘idealistic’, ‘deliberate’, ‘confused’, 
Blane ver, However, when one steps back a few paces and looks at a multitude of 

Over a period of time one may begin to discern a distinct pattern of effort 


Which could be referred to as a ‘strategy’. 
Meses in chapter Ш we have made an e : 
self-es view of our theory of systems. Here, however, we are more interested in the 
ae action theories of innovators themselves. These might be called the 
ks Weal of innovation , although in most cases they are not as clearly articulated or 
we Ж in philosophy or history as such a label implies. On the other hand, 
sitirsti above the level of the cookbook which metes out specific formulas for specific 
au ions, Such an analysis might be called a tactical guide to innovation’. Any such 
total | however, would have to be written from a point of view, a perspective on the 
process of change in systems. We are convinced from our readings and from our 
1 sources that there are a limited number of such 
Perspectives which dominate the thinking of innovators and their advisers. Some of 
these perspective are complementary; some are largely contradictory. Some are 
Clearly thought out and well-articulated; others are confused and vague. In thi 
Chapter, we will try to group the major perspectives or strategies, by écimbintn К his 
from our various sources but relying heavily on information from the Vitas ata 
Which very strongly confirms patterns derived from past research on this to Пао 
Will also provide as much information as possible to tie these major загана tox We 
Variables in the survey- Finally we will discuss the relationship between tl о other 
tegies and the broad project patterns which we saw emerging from chapter III лезе stra- 


ffort to look at project patterns from the 


BACKGROUND 


m reported an analysis of the literature on 
лата ои а which ће discovered three predominant patterns or * 

he labelled ‘Research, development, diffusion’, ‘Social inter iat ed Pee 

solving’ (1)- uel en ye derived from a multitude of EA bru 

b vorks of at least eight recognized i minent | | 

ine theorists and promine oe 

ment researchers. | 

S In 


In 1 
1269 Haver” planned change and 
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uberman used the Havelock formulation and extended it to reach an interna- 
a ene in his monograph for IBE-Unesco (2). In 1973 Havelock (eae 
confirmation of the configuration of three perspectives toward innovation in his study 
of innovation patters in 350 school districts in the United States (3). ' (4) 
Working quite independently, but using a similar methodology, Chin and Benne | 
derived three broad clusters of ideology regarding change which they labelled baden 
empirical’ (similar to Havelock's RD & D but adding elements of the Social aper 
perspective), ‘normative-reeducative’, (similar to Havelock's уна ы fe 
‘power coercive’ (essentially different from any of Havelock’s formulations). е} 
adapted and employed the Chin-Benne formulation to analyse a series of Europe 
and North American cases of educational innovation at different levels (central, 
regional, and school) (5). 
po our present study, we decided to combine elements of the Havelock n: 
Chin-Benne formulations and to Benerate a large set of questions related to ит 
possible ‘perspectives’ or ‘strategies’. The method followed was essentially the gn 
for the barriers analysis described in the last chapter. We decided upon six majo 
categories of questions: 
1. Locally participative and 


responsive problem-solving and self-help strategies 
(Havelock’s Problem-solving); 


N 


. Power, authority, 


e eun PE у У ^s Power- 
administrative, and legalistic strategies (Chin and Benne's Powe 
coercive); 


3. Strategies emphasizing openness, flexibility, eclecticism (i.e. no particular d 
and multiplicity of inputs (a position which derived from Havelock's 1973 data): 
4. Strategies emphasizing communication and 


e ES м л 06 
diffusion of innovations through variou 
channels and interpersonal networks (the s 


оста] interaction perspective); 

5. Systematic research-oriented and evaluation-controlled approaches (Havelock’s 
RD&D perspective); and 

6. Approaches which emphasized inside 
by Havelock as a ‘linkage model’ 
perspectives), 


-outside co-operation, and dialogue fuites 
to bring together positive elements of oth 


each item received 'emp 
question was as follows: 


9. What was the Strategy of Innovation? It is very difficult to provide a satisfactory guru o 

the strategies and operational philosophies of so many diverse projects. However, many 9 un 
following items have been recommended by various experts as important elements in a 50 
Strategy of innovation. Which elements received emphasis in your project? 


The item-by-item checklist was presented as follows: 


Emphasis 
Extreme High Moderate Little Actively Ў 
discourage’ 
9.33 Use of research: systematic 
retrieval of information О О = o 
9.34 Evaluation in quantitative 
terms О m О 


ТА САВА 
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Item responses (about 85 per cent of respondents answered all items) were then tabu- 
lated and intercorrelated. The resulting matrix of correlations was subjected to a 
principal axes multiple factor analysis from which the largest six factors were ex- 
tracted. This factor matrix was then rotated using the varimax method as with the 
barrier items reported in chapter VIII. What resulted were five very distinct clusters 
or ‘factors’ which accounted for 58 per cent of the total variance among the original 
30 items. 

We were surprised and pleased to find that these clusters conformed in large part 
to our original expectations. The data analysis reveals a distinct and strong factor 
associated with the 'problem-solver perspective and another which strongly suggests 
the ‘social interaction’ or ‘diffusion’ perspective. A third fits very clearly with the 
‘power-coercive’ strategy proposed as a major historical theme by Chin and Benne. 
A fourth clear cluster, somewhat related to the first, could best be described as an 
advocacy of a very wide open and flexible approach to change. A fifth factor seems 
to connect Havelock’s earlier ‘linkage’ formulation with ideas which we have stressed 
throughout this book concerning the need for specific and detailed planning for the 


implementation of innovations. 


OVERVIEW OF RESULTS 
made concerning these findings is that they do not 
ffective in managing innovations but rather beliefs 
about which patterns are best, either because they are most effective or most ee 
9r most acceptable on ideological grounds. Hence the present analysis E 
Separate from that made in chapter III. The fact that participative pro emad ving 
is the most highly endorsed strategy probably suggests a vpn wA а jue 
ments about what is right, practical judgements about what is possible, ore ju x 
ments about what is most acceptable and diplomatic to say. and empirical judgements 
about 

We песен Ае m a problem of communication, we have more gara to ср 
than can be contained within this kind of publication. Ligas very а 
sortment of findings must be reduced foa meth DM fairest and most objective 
Much of the detail which we feel must be there nost 
Presentation. Factor analysis helps us to 80 through such a а nip iet ae 
What objective way. But factor analysis does not remove the subject diei 
the same time introduces new distortions. Table 9.1. which ge 3 a ee 
Most summarized and abridged form, exemplifies this prob us ue Пете 
faced with the problem of fair labelling: we have tried to se y а meee е 
Ment for each factor which makes common sense and e nor eviate a нек 
the statistical evidence. However, the careful reader spa 28 PE ue hs p. 
Wording of the items as they are presented in subsequent tables to ey ize 2 4 | 
taken some liberties here for the sake of smooth sp ciun ^ ne a ғ note о 
arbitrary judgement enters in the matter of ordering: W s es ee actor ce, 
important than another and what considerations lead us to place one before another, 
thereby implying greater significance? We have ordered these five factors by juggling 
at least five considerations: the amount which they explain of the information in the 
correlation matrix (percentage of total variance), the: extent of importance or 
‘emphasis’ ascribed by the respondents, the clarity or ‘purity’ of the cluster (the 
€xtent to which items in a set are highly related to each other and minimally related to 
Other items outside the cluster), the logical relatedness of the clusters, and, finally, 
the degree to which we, the authors, feel there is meaning or clarity of presentation in 


The first point which should be т 
describe patterns which are most е 


the way they are offered. 
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TABLE 9.1. Summary of Strategy Factors 


Variance High Correlation to other factors 
Summary description explanation — emphasis* T oW m M 
% % 1 


I. Participative problem-solving 16.5 65 - їз 39 46 53 
Innovation should be: con- 
trolled by local people, re- 
sponsive to their needs, and 
emphasize local resources 
and self-help. 


IL Open input 9.3 64 338. 


Innovation should be broad- 
ly and flexibly designed to 
make maximum use of all 
ideas and resources from 
inside and outside. 


ПІ. Power 


Innovation should be 

clearly directed from above, 
using laws, formal pro- 
cedures, a chain-of-command 
and designated agents for 
technical assistance. 


IV. Diffusion 


Innovation should be spread 
through maximum use of 
media and informal net- 
works of opinion. 


1 
10.5 36 39 4з = 95 à 


V. Planned linkage 9.8 


Innovation should be care- 
fully planned, based on clear 
and realistic Objectives, dia- 
logue between innovators 
and all relevant Others, and 
high sensitivity to the user's 
actual situation, 


61 #58: 63 31 60 5 


This figure Tepresents an average of the 


js’ ratings 
) Percentage of ‘high’ and ‘extreme emphasis’ T 
for the five items under each factor w; 


ith strongest loadings. 


d 
It should be noted from Table 9.1 that Strategy Factors 1 and П are highly en 
with each other (r — .73) despite the fact that they are distinct clusters both sta 


1 і E is 
relation = zero is less than -01 in all cases). Factor M 
ut constitutes a signifi 
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TABLE 9.2. Strategy Factors: Item clusters and their loadings showing independence and overlap 


of factors 
Percentage 
tating ‘High’ or 
Varimax rotation (loadings ‘Extremely 
above 0.25) High’ 
emphasis 
I II ш IV У 
Factor! Participative Problem-Solving 
Local control, participation, decision- 78 EX - - - .70 
making 
Responsive to local customs, needs, 35; = - - 33 412 
desires 
Wide latitude for individual initiative 14 = = - 32 47 
and choice at the local level 
Self-help: belief that people ought B T - 65 
to be able to solve their own problems 73 = E 
With minimum outside assistance z е 
Maximum use of local resources 65 = = x 5 
Factor II Open Input 
Openness to recycling the project, re- 26 40 - - 28 63 
efining goals and procedures 8 ne 66 
Broad definition of goals 44 165 29 s 
Maximum use of all resources, 48 48 Al == = О 
national, local, and outside 64 
Search for new ideas from as many 59 A € = - Р 
People as possible 
Factor III Power 46 
ves administrative hierarchy for - - 00 = 5 : 
€cision-making and implementation К d 
Use of directives, laws, rules, pro- = = Ж 26 = 41 
Cedural manuals 
gative sanctions for failures to 33 e 63 -.36 = 20 
Conform to project procedures ог = 
to meet specified objectives Ў _ aD 
Involvement and direction by top - = 49 
Political leadership Me 51 39 ге 35 
Special agents for communication s m 4 
9r technical help 
Factor IV Diffusion D E a. = 32 
Use of informal channels ЕЈ » 70 з 40 
Identification and use of formal Б - 
oe informal leaders of opinion _ m » 69 = 42 
€chniques of persuasion 59 А 30 
lanned use of mass media 10 _ = 30 .33 j 
Create awareness of the innovation 43 53 T 32 
Sub-groups for research, planning, E = 
development, and dissemination 
Factor V Planned linkage Es 25 s. 461 .65 
Use various feed-back procedures = 62 
Joint funding - national and inter- - - p 33; 59 : 
national T 29 Bg = = 58 .74 
Understand user's actual situation їз ATO М9 5] 56 
Careful specific planning | ‘41 34 29 eS 61 
Clear definition of objectives i : џ 
Two-way dialogue between pro- 28 = = = 37 48 


ject and others 
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5 correlated 
What should also be clear from Table 9.1 is that all strategy Agit Бон all 
with one another. This may be partly an artifact of the question a dA 
items were keyed in one direction, perhaps encouraging many respon хим 
papi response set. However, it also seems likely that most х9 deg уе 
approaches or orientations were agreeable to most n ne ely рш 
involve any inherent contradictions and did represent views whic D itae ii apod 
in the literature. There may even be a kind of ideology o ML ai pasti 
says 'Let's try anything and everything, being as open and as pragi iai ы: 
using power and law where need be, and informal influence an eR by Factor Il 
they can be used’. This ‘all pesi inde | be characteri 
which is most highly correlated with all the other actors. Lote vovitia 
To give a ms complete picture of the results of the factor ed en dei uui 
Table 9.2. This lists all the items which related strongly to the five fac и Sah i 
with their loadings on all five factors. Loadings below .25 have open A ane Ton 
order to illustrate the factor structure more clearly. The purity or clarity citer ath 
is illustrated by the number of high loadings restricted to one в es table 
the small number of high loadings in any other column. It is evident as anit 
that at least three of the factors are very clear indeed: | Ш and IV. : (1969) 
conforms with the formulations of Havelock (1969) and Chin and rates 
Which were based on extensive reviews of the literature on change and in њи 
The remainder of this chapter will be based on Tables 9.1 and 9.2 е Ex tables 
each factor separately. Therefore, the reader may wish to refer back to the 


| sy factors 
TABLE 9.3. Strategy Items Which are relatively independent of the five major strategy facto 


Item Extreme or 


Factor Loadings 2.20 
High emphasis 


у 
1 П Ш IV 

% 3 
Strong adherence to specified 73 47 44 .24 >“ Ё 
national development goals 
Use of many media and many 56 49 .29 .25 40 
procedures for Participation 30 
Use of research: systematic 41 35 38 - 34 ђ 
retrieval of information 25 

2 ER 

Evaluation in quantitative terms 38 22 .28 i 29 


Я i de 
is possible, of course, provided that the national goals m 
elf-help on the one hand and are broad and flexible on the o } 
We had included this i i 
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The second and third items listed in Table 9.3 are probably here because of poor 
wording, leading to double interpretations. Use of media fits with Factor IV but 
participation goes better with Factor I, despite what we feel is a logical and functional 
connexion between the two (see again chapter VII). Likewise, the use of research and 
the retrieval of information may not be seen as fitting clearly together. It should also 
be pointed out that this item was designed to fit with an ‘RD and D' factor which 
failed to emerge from our analysis. Likewise the last of these residual items on 'quanti- 
tative evaluation’ was supposed to fit with such a factor. This item is quite inde- 
pendent of all the others; indeed, if we had carried our analysis to a sixth factor, this 
item would have emerged as its leading descriptor. 

We are now ready to turn to a more detailed analysis of each of the main factors, 
using, where possible, references and quotations from sources other than the survey 
itself, 


STRATEGY FACTOR I: PARTICIPATIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING 


years to emphasize the importance of local 
the driving force of national development. 
principle in most of the cultures of the 
rve the needs of the people as a whole, 
rth. If development does not fulfil the 
no meaning. Building on this idea, the 


It has become very fashionable in recent 
initiative, responsibility, and self-help as 
The fundamental idea, which is accepted in 
World, is that ‘development’ is intended to se 
individuals, families, communities, and Y fo 
Deeds and aspirations of the people it has І „ th 
strongest ane of the ‘problem-solving approach’ say that the people Гев af ae 
themselves most if not all the ideas, resources, and energy to € c pte 2 
Siders may play some kind of facilitative role with temporary a ipai 7 е 
technical assistance but such inputs аге seen as mostly peripheral to the real g 
Process, А 
There is a further assumption that innovation is only a odd igs 
amily, an individual. This ‘problem- | seq i 
beginning cA Jas sensed and articulated by the user, zn iinet ont 
Problem statement and diagnosis. When he has thus сан је ries em doen m 
"s leg pg id a meaning yan риши. Finally the user needs 
Which c ised in formulating ог 5 : с : ES 4 
to ей piens with adapting the innovation, d out osa мани + 
pe es pira een m pun He d. neds, Thi role of outsider is 
Self, hi oes à : 
jr dene ep Не пота, The outside |a Fus bes es Sox 
either by providing new ideas and innovations speci ic to ig i Lay oh ye 
viding guidance on the process of problem-solving at any ora Me pees ae 
Figure 40 suggests some of these dynamics. The “user us | ИМ 
itself; outside resources and outside agents are relatively es, a ш ап 
to the main task. What is important is first of all to bring the mem ~ о a 
Called ‘system’ together so that they really are functioning as oe unit, an enm y. 
to evolve a process of problem-solving (see the discussion of procedural configurations 
in chapter Ш) which is optimally beneficial to all Шш vns MN 
If the ‘user’ is a group. an organization, a community, or in the extreme case, an 
entire nation, then the problem-solving strategy also puts great emphasis on group 
Communication, the building of group or organizational self-awareness and cohesive- 
Ness and collaboration among the members of the user system in solving their problem 
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with as wide a circle of participation as possible. The outer circle of Figure 40 is 
supposed to suggest this aspect of the strategy. 


FIGURE 40. A model depiction of the participative problem-solving strategy 


cation 


К > 


> 


Outside process: 


Consultants, 
technical advisers, 
change agents. 


PROCESS OF 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


At least five 
that user need is th 


points are generally stressed by advocates of this orientation: first. 
* paramount consideration and the only acceptable value-stance 
Vip: gent; second that diagnosis of need always has to be an integral part 0 

ota! process; third that the outside change agent should be nondirective, rarely: 


© integrity of the user by placing himself in a directive or expe't 


ithin the client System itself, should always be fully utilized: um 
i i :ommit- 
ment and the best c will have the strongest user com 
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survey together with the responses. Percentages are based on the number responding 
to the item. At the extreme right we also list the number of persons who did not re- 
spond to the particular item out of the total of 81 persons who returned their forms 
to us. 


TABLE 9.4. Strategy Factor I: Participative problem-solving ratings by item 


Item Emphasis* 
Extreme High Moderate Little Actively No 
discouraged Response 
(%) (%) (36) (96) (36) N= 
Maximum use of local 27 45 21 6 1 3 
Tesources 
Responsive to local needs, 22 50 19 8 0 9 
Customs, desires 
Local control, participation, 26 44 21 8 1 8 
decision-making 
Self-help: belief that people 
ght to be able to solve 
f Sir own problems with 26 39 23 m i xs 
minimum outside inter- 
erence or assistance 
Wide latitud indi 
e for indi- 
i Ew 14 3 16 
Vidual initiative and choice 15 32 35 


at the local level 


~ У ‚= % +ог- int due to 
Percentage of those responding to the particular item. Each row = 100% +or 1 рої 


rounding. e 
The best statement of the fundamental philosophy of inei oon senda 
have derived from the literature is that of Orata in describing the рр 


developing the barrio high schools of the Philippines: 


t here with what little we have and 
i vai х to соте, or for money 

case we did not wait for experts t Я ‹ 
s; pde be done for us. Had we waited, we would still be 
Е ee our health, our determination to succeed, and of course 
Ils canals and some shovels, and good humour. We did not 
à made plans. and went ahead as best we could to achieve 


The only way to start is to start, and the place to start is righ 


With even a negative quantity. Ir 
to be appropriated, ог for certat 
Waiting. Our only capital was oursel 
Our own resources — land, artesian W 
have any budget. We studied our needs, 
Our objectives. (6) 
Р -solvi roach: 

Orata also stresses the group solidarity aspect of the problem solving approacl 

i X se the open spaces 

"m iness. If the people in the next lot use the ‹ 5 

Dod Я SED n of the people in the neighborhood if not in the 
Wh ч Be ж do something helpful about it. Or, if there are stray pigs 
то 01е community to take pers for the policeman to catch them. Again, if a family cannot 
dig me yrange house, we should not fold our hands and wait until they can if we 
we the canal in front of uae We have adopted the policy that we should, as a community, or 
Mud the bod 5 dle p тив to help construct latrines, to catch pigs, to dig canals, 
> groups of individuals, 
ог build dams with or without pay. (7) 


Community health is everybody 
near the fence as their latrine, 1 


in Colombia, although it is national in scope and in- 


d -ci pO project е, 1 
he oftcited АСРО Р has a basic philosophy which fits the problem- 


Corporates many different strategies, 
Solving perspective: 


ACPO maintains that the major problem of underdevelopment is not the lack of material things, 
but in the inability of the campesinos, individually and collectively, to overcome their backward- 
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ness and to conquer cultural obstacles related 

conformity, fatalism, and dependency. . . 

... if the attitudes of the mass of the rural peasantry can be altered... / d. In ACPO'S 
· one of the major barriers to social and economic development will be Пре ено 

terms, this “development from below” is a necessary precondition for nationa en А 

One may deduce from ACPO’s stated Position that development from above, 


"it - 5 fatalism, 
government or oligarchy, is counterproductive in that it reinforces the dependence, 
and paternalism which serve at present as a brake on development. (8) 


А 1 of 
to such traditional attitudes as a high degree 


We also see in both the Brumber, 
the ‘power’ strategy exemplified by o 
The authors of Unesco’s report 
point out that this same problem-so 


РЕА. 
g and Orata quotations a strong repudiation 
ur Strategic Factor III. 


i e 
on the Experimental World Literacy Popea 
Iving strategy is a basic principle of adult learni 


у з aught. 
n the school class, knowledge is transferred almost exclusively from the teacher to the t 


I insights 
Aas 26 qun: nsi, 

In contrast, several EWLP Projects gave explicit Tecognition to adults’ experience and insig 

as a valid starting point for learning 


ћ 2 à А vith grouP 
The sequence of the Guinean teaching contained no less than eight steps but began with & 
discussions, In Madagascar, the ed 


: in 
ucational process also started with group deed Dar 
which participants analysed their technical Problems and reviewed solutions. Only a I OR! 
were these possible solutions grouped into key sentences as a support to literacy d film- 
Lessons in Sudan began with the presentation of a problem in one of several ways A "group 
Strip, etc.) after which learners Were encouraged to pool their experiences and reach a 
decision on the best solution. (9) 


x е -centred 
Yet the authors are rather critical of EWLP's Success in implementing a user-cen 
strategy: 


РМ f го 
account. The almost universal absence of such machinery must be considered a failing of the P 
gramme. 

Along with Guinea, and to some de а its pr 
have provided for Participation in managing — if not planning — its 
through class committees. The commi 
elected by each 
covered enforcem 
plots, and the sc 
Sometimes requir 


ell as the instructor. Class committee nstration 
‚ the spending of money made from demo md this 
ice, classes often modified their Echo as ( 
Xpenditure for additional hours of teaching. 


heduling of classes. In pract 
ed additional government е; 


3 È local 
As Sheffield points out, however, there may be an inherent conflict between os 
Initiatives and the efforts of Bovernments and other institutions to promote 
vation: 


As Proponents of Animation Ri 
self-help Program 


There are, in fact, countless 
Strategy or some 


peared elsewhere 
able attention to 
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and local needs and conditions. In chapter VI we noted the tendency on the part of 
many change theorists to emphasize use of local (proximate) resources to the ex- 
clusion of outside (remote) resources or vice versa. All these discussions are relevant 
to consideration of this strategic factor. 


Correlates of Strategy Factor I 


Yet another source of information pertaining to this factor should be noted. In ad- 
dition to looking at relationships among the 30 strategy items, we looked for re- 
lationships between Strategy Factors and other items in the survey. Table 9.5 lists 
some of these relationships. Again one should be reminded that a correlation of .20 
or greater indicates a relationship which is significantly greater than zero in 95 per cent 
of cases. The Factor I ‘score’ was derived by summing responses, subject-by-subject, 
of the five highest loading items, ie. those that appear in Table 9.4. This sum score 
was then correlated with 42 other variables which had proved to be of interest. We 
have thus selected only the most highly correlated items from a much larger list to 


compose Table 9.5. 


TABLE 9,5, Correlates of Strategy Factor I: Participative problem-solving 


Item or variable Correlation (r) 


Barrier Factor VI Poor social relations ae 
Barrier Factor]  Underestimating the process ice 
Objectives defined with outside help ha 
Early replacement of outside finances ies 
Early replacement of outside personnel xy 
Originators of project were insiders b 
Size of national financial contribution s 
Sophisticated pattern of resource utilization (see chapter VD = 


ings, speeches, radio) 


Use of politically-oriented media (large meet 


While the size of these relationships is not dramatic, they Г шешш 
all pattern of self-reliance. Projects which stress a aii ra a рр ub ар- 
Parently report fewer barriers, especially at the i oe aa diee m 
Of bureaucratic entanglements and isolation from "m ро nn T " р» 
also reflect higher levels of national contribution an an early capacity t p 

cing. We also note a willingness to use 


sid ith indi s personnel and finan | | stou 
ан Lie аан Indeed, the number and variety of inter-relationships 
a ; 


5 rà i i oes at least hint at causal relations be- 

indicated in Table 9.5 is г ther impressive and d s t t а ] 

ш ; | mency of certain problems in innovation and the pursuit of this strategy. 
een the freq 


UT 
STRATEGY FACTOR 11: OPEN INP 
i ts a strategy or simply the lack of 
i whether this cluster represents a d 
т tee eat very few references in the literature to an explicit strategy 
uda ibility Nevertheless, that is what we appear to have here. In fact 
d openness dh v ar lar to a factor which emerged from a 


i have found is very simi 1 
ч ae egret: school superintendents in the United States reported by 
ibat "d Havelock (1973). The items which represent the factor are listed to- 


is’ ratings i le 9.6. 
ith ‘emphasis’ ratings 1n Tab | y 
Mp npe we second items suggest a very pragmatic and perhaps opportunistic 
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attitude toward innovation, casting aside ideologies and following the currently 
popular trends. While the idea of flexibility seems laudable, one wonders goers 
more anchoring is needed to allow a project to build solidly and have lasting, visible, 


and memorable accomplishments. We are also left wondering who controls the inno- 
vation, to what ends and to whose benefit? 


TABLE 9.6. Strategy Factor II: Open input — ratings by item 


Item Emphasis* 
Extreme High Moderate Little Actively No 
discouraged Response 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (N= ) 
Openness to recycling the 
project, redefining goals 25 38 23 12 1 8 
and procedures as circum- 
stances change 
Broad definition of goals 24 42 18 15 0 10 
Maximum use of all re- 
sources, national, local 27 37 22 14 0 8 
and outside 
Search for new ideas from 22 42 15 19 1 9 
as many people as possible 


* Percentage of those responding to the particular item. Each row 


= 100% +or- 1 point due 
to rounding. 


The third and fourth items in Table 
about the need to develop a sophisticate 
proximate and remote in 
to all resources and idea: 
out recognizing the costs 

There are some inklin 
indeed be a Strategy e 


9.6 may recall the discussion in chapter VI 
d resource acquistion strategy which balances 
puts. These two items again merely place a value on openness 
$ without the qualification of selectivity or balance and with- 
inherent in such Openness. 
gs from a few sources, however, that suggest that there may 
merging from some of these ideas, The authors of Unesco 5 
ntal World Literacy Programme suggest a principle of ‘variety 
earning. (12) They suggest that EWLP's use of a great reru 
may have helped maintain adult interest and attendance thanks 
to what is technically known as "stimulus variation", Equally important, it perhaps 

i bringing the teaching/learning process closer to the multi- 
lliterates (like other people) live’ 


Correlates of Strategy Factor П 


As noted earlier, Factor II is hi; 
rather highly correlated to all th 
Table 9.7, this factor is also rat 


ghly correlated with Factor I and significantly and 
€ other factors as well (Table 9.1). As we see now in 

her highly correlated to a rich assortment of variables 
throughout the questionnaire. Like Strategy Factor I, there are significant and negative 
correlations with Barrier Factors | and VI, but this time the B-I correlation is the 


stronger, suggesting that flexibility and Openness may be the best ways to avoid the 
mire of bureaucracy, 


We also note a much higher corr 
contribution. We sh 


о 
n 
On 
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TABLE 9.7. Correlates of Strategy Factor Il: Open Input 


Item or variable Correlation (r) 
Barrier Factor I Underestimating the process =29 
Barrier Factor УІ Poor social relations 725 
Objectives defined with outside help ~.32 
Size of national financial contribution *38 
Use of politically-oriented media +38 
Acquisition of outside resources (combined index) +31 
Use of all media (combined index) +29 
High Participation by all levels (combined index) +27 
Evaluation effort (combined index) *24 
+73 


Total strategies (sum of all factor scores) 


ject; hence a completely open strategy is likely to be the strategy of a large project 
rather than a small one. 

We remain uncertain what to make of this ‘strategy’ of openness, particularly 
in light of our earlier exposition on the very problematic ‘alternative of grandeur’ 
(chapter III). Perhaps a very open and flexible approach resolves some of these diffi- 
culties, but it would still appear that there is a danger of raising expectations far above 
the level of possible fulfilment. We also may have here the notion of the 'critical 


mass’. the necessity of mobilizing people for change, for getting them excited and 


energized, 


STRATEGY FACTOR III: POWER 


ought about making changes, they usually 
f doing so. They did not necessarily use 
The preferred term might be ‘law’ or 


Until very recent times, when people th 
thought about power as the primary means o 
the word ‘power’ to describe what they did. 


TABLE 9.8. Strategy Factor III: Power — ratings by item 
Emphasis* 

i Moderate Little Actively No 

mee Extreme High 5 discouraged Response 
(96) (96) (99) (99) (96) (N= ) 
Clear adminstrative hier- 
0 19 6 11 

archy for decision making 16 30 3 
and implementation x " " 
Use of directives, laws, 16 25 27 2 
Tules, procedural manuals " : : 
Involvement and direction 18 22 25 
by top political leadership 
Negative sanctions for failure ii T T n 
to conform to project pro- 4 16 
Cedures or failure to meet 
Specified objectives 
Use of specialized agents for > D GR - # B 


Communication or provision 
9f technical help 


i i E, ‚= бре int due 
Percentage of those responding to the particular item. Each row 100% *or- 1 point due 
ercentage 0 


to rounding. 
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‘directive’ or ‘regulation’; but the underlying idea is the same. Hence Chin and PAM 
(1969) included a set of strategies which they labelled ‘power-coercive as one o e 
main classes or models of planned change. We therefore decided to include a se 
items in our list of strategies which reflected various aspects of the use of we 
Four of the five items we had selected were found to form a very clear factor. Thes 
are listed in Table 9.8: The fifth item, ‘strong adherence to national goals € ү 
load highly on this dimension (see Table 9.3). However, another item which we ha 
not predicted does seem to fit with this emerging cluster. A 

While the ratings of these items are considerably lower than those for the pri 
viously mentioned factors, the amount of emphasis is still considerable, suggesting 
that a number of projects still rely heavily on this approach. i T 

There are some strong temptations to follow a power strategy p ~ 
developing countries. Among these are: (1) the need for co-ordination of effort; 
(2) the necessity of overcoming inertia: and (3) efficiency. 

Of these the need for co-ordinatio 
for example, to defend the rathe 
ACPO project in Colombia: 


n may be the strongest argument and is ust 
t high degree of centralization in the success 


ACPO is administered from ce 
by Мопзећог Salcedo and ha 
the organization. 


А since its din, 
ntral headquarters in Bogota. It has been directed since t d Е 
5 experienced continuity and stability of personnel at a 


Some studies of ACPO, es; 
nature of the organization 
itself, particularl 


, ai e :entralized 
Pecially that of Musto, have been severely critical of Ше сел СРО 
and its program. This criticism is also heard within the ran e pid 
у as one moves from central headquarters to the regional stations an 


But here is the justification: 


сре ; : т arious media 
To ensure coordination and reinforcement of messages disseminated through venous Antal 
channels, complemented by field Personnel, it would appear that a single entity must c 


] 1 tha sale f field 
the production and transmission of the Messages and the training and administration of 
Personnel. (13) 


It is certainly hard to ima 
succeed with 
and this ine 
seriously arg 


gine how a complex project with ambitious goals could ever 
out a set of rules and procedures which everyone was obliged to foon 
vitably means surrendering some amount of autonomy. No one ede А 
ue this point. The real question is how far one can rely on such mec 
anisms as the Primary or sole means of introducing a change. ial 
There are also a number of instances in the literature which point to the SER. 
role of a powerful leader in either initiating a project or in cutting through all the re 


FI i s 
tape of the traditional ‘system’ to get it moving. Here is but one instance from th 
Jombang Youth Project case study in Indonesia: 


Es | | que he 
Farlier, right at the time of the inauguration of the new Bupati, a danger arose of breaches on t 
embankment of the Branta: 


s river — the longest river on the island of Java – by rapidly rising I. 
Water. The Bupati then bypassed many bureaucratic hurdles and took it upon himself to fin o 
loan of Rp 900,000 and to Organize a 24-hour watch and repair operation for several days я 
safeguard the embankments. As a result 4,500 hectares of standing crop, the sugar mills, and th 
iodine factory were saved and the people escaped a disastrous flood. (14) 


The example is not Specifically related to the innovation in question but well illus 
trates the kind of power th 


at was held by this person and which was later used to the 
great benefit of the project. 


The third argument for efficiency may be the most illusory. It is often imagined 
that a project can b. 
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but it probably works least well for complex innovations (where people do not know 
what they should do regardless of who orders it), for situations where communication 
is difficult or slow, and where power is divided, weak or ambivalent. Most of these 
conditions hold for the case of educational innovation in developing countries. Lallez, 
for example, in his study of the IPAR project in Cameroon, found that there was 
almost complete reliance on an administrative hierarchical approach to dictate new 
behaviours to the inspectorate responsible for implementation of some aspects of the 
reform. No allowance was made for the fact that the inspectors had a traditional 
attitude opposed to the spirit of the reform and that time was required to bring 
about change in such an attitude regardless of rules or laws. 

Even in developed countries the efficacy of a power strategy is probably over- 


Tated, as Dalin notes: 


on administrative and legal processes as the only basis 


Those educational systems which still rely proc 
g these actually working in the system. The pro- 


for innovation, experience the difficulties of gettin; ! n n m.T 
Cess of re-educating persons who will have to behave in different ways if the innovation is to be 


effective, has to be undertaken. The innovation often requires new knowledge, new skills, new 
attitudes and new value orientations. It may require changes in norms, roles and relationships. 


These cannot be dealt with in a coercive way. (15) 

s which tie this factor to other 
of +.30 with the combined 
d media’. There is a weaker positive correlation of 
+.20 with ‘average annual outside financial support’. Evidently, outside support some- 
times goes to projects which are a bit more regulated or ruled from the top (e.g., the 
Ministry of Education which is a most likely conduit for outside funds). Of course, 
it may also be that outside funds come with more strings attached. However, the 
Correlation is too weak for us to spend too much time pondering its meaning. 

Finally, we should note a certain reluctance to respond to some of the power- 
related items on the survey, just as there was a reluctance to respond to the political 
items in the ‘barriers’ section. What we see, therefore, may be only the tip of the ice- 
berg. There may well be a tendency 10 cloak power strategies 1n the rhetoric of prob- 
lem solving and participation. Our guess is that this strategy 15 far RUM commonly 
Used than is indicated in our data and that the implicit ee а its ef pedea ie 
Very strong, especially when projects are having trouble and are acing crises. 


i i f direct involvement 
call A :eipative strategies stop far short о 
^d problem-solving; or sb e d until they include the learner as an active 


of i n 
the learner (see again chapter VII), а d uni hoy cannot An in e B pe 


Partner i d ision-making 1 „Ра 
in the change decis! Сан у 
licipative, Thus in rome terms the learners can remain oppressed’ even in societies 


Which accord full autonomy and indvidual initiative to teachers. 


significant correlation 


There happen to be very few s 
ted, there is a correlation 


variables in our survey. As expec 
index ‘use of politically oriente 


STRATEGY FACTOR IV: DIFFUSION 
e distinct from both problem-solving and 


vation process, quit 
о Р ideas and products throught the social 


Another view of the inn 

б flow of new 
uae iig tan large body of empirical research supports this com- 
munication flow model and has been reviewed thoroughly in several influential works. 
In particular we would cite the work of Everett Rogers and his colleagues. (16) | 
Of the many findings which have been reported consistently from the diffusion re- 
Searchers at least five stand out: (1) that the individual user or adopter belongs to a 
network of social relations which largely influences his adoption behaviour: (2) that 


his place in the network (centrality, peripherality, isolation) is a good predictor of 


7 ms 
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his rate of acceptance of new ideas; 
of the influence and adoption pro 
group identifications are major pre 


i i art 
(3) that informal personal contact is a a Los 
cess; (4) that group membership and ys ae 
dictors of individual adoption; (5) a ky m 
of diffusion through a social System follows a predictable S-curve pattern 


Е ; a long 
beginning followed by a period of very rapid diffusion, followed in turn by 
late adopter or ‘laggard’ period). 


It has long been obvi 
the diffusion researchers (mostly sociolo, 
school were anthropologists) 
change within a culturi 
problem of family plan 
tegies for the disseminat 
of the world, 


; ings of 
ious to students of planned innovation that sal ea cn 
gists although some of the founder 


0 
could be used as the basis of a deliberate strategy 
- Rogers, for exam 


ning in develo 
ion of 


on the 
ple, has been working for some ЖОЕ atta 
ping countries, suggesting and а parts 
contraceptive information and devices in va 


The orientatio 
Social system such 


| \ 


! \ 
OtBaniz;,. 
> гар \ 


~ 


LI 
• tuc 
9e Individuals in the social system 


Associations 


---> 


У Formal organizational structures 


= 
x 


Flow of new Knowledge, person to person; ] via media 


ћ 
4 Informal Structures 
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Such a strategy depends heavily on the pre-existence of a network of influence 
in which there are leaders and followers well connected to each other by informal 
and direct interpersonal channels. The opinion leaders who form the stars in this 
configuration are more oriented toward external and cosmopolitan (e.g. extra-na- 
tional) sources of knowledge and they are more oriented to taking seriously the 
messages me to them from the mass media and other relatively impersonal 

ges that co 
channels (see chapter IV). The great majority of users, on the other hand, are only 
influenced to change their behaviour as a result of (1) listening to opinion leaders, 
2)o ing what they do, and (3) observing the results of their actions (in increased 
bserving wh: y do, 
crop yields, improved performance, greater profits, etc.). At the same time, these 
Secondary users and adopters are encouraged, stimulated, and reinforced to follow the 
leader by repeated messages on the mass media. 

In the United States, this process has been reinforced in some sectors, notably 
in agriculture, by the employment of specialized agents who carried technical know- 
ledge to the consumer, especially the opinion leader, and gave important personal 
encouragement to experiment with new methods. This ‘extension agent’ model has 
been adopted or adapted by a number of developing countries, notably India (village- 
level workers) and the Republic of Korea. ‚и | 

Taken as a whole, the ideas of innovation diffusion constitute a rather coherent 
Strategy of national ‘development which can be articulated in a few propositions. 
We attempted to generate such a set of propositions to include as part of our strategy 
check-list, The results clearly confirm the fact that this isa coherent and distinct view 
of the innovation process. Table 9.9 identifies the five items which are most clearly 
associated with this factor. The use of informal channels is the es strongly associ 
ated item, although it is not the most popular one. In fact, none о $ ese р 
аз strong an endorsement as the problem-solving or ^el a ed d fases = 

espite the fact that there is more research supporting the elticacy О р 

е ше ше ; i latively low ratings of these items either 

positi 1 others in our list! The relatively ; : 
SES THAT :eticati | art of some of these projects or it 
Suggests a certain lack of sophistication on the P 


ion — ratings by item 


TABLE 9.9, Strategy Factor IV: Diffus 
Item NENNEN Lm 
= erate Little Actively No 
Extreme High Mass discouraged Response 
(9) — (99 (96) (95) (96) N=} 
36 30 1 14 
Use of informal channels А s 56 30 0 12 
Techniques of persuasion 6 
Identification and use of 33 28 33 0 20 
formal and informal leaders 7 
9f opinion 
Planned use of mass media 24 34 34 3 13 
to create awareness of the 6 
Innovation 
Organized sub-groups or 
Sub-systems for research, 6 26 38 28 1 16 


Planning, materials de- 
Velopment, dissemination, 
etc. 


i icular item. Each row = 100% + or- two points 
* Percentage of those responding to the partic 


due to rounding. 
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suggests a deliberate decision on their part to choose a course which is шы 
socially acceptable over one which is pragmatically effective. It should be emp E 
of course, that our informants were not asked to express their own views on ue e 
these items but only to indicate how much emphasis (for whatever reason) was gi 
trategy. 
2 E jeg is very much as we had anticipated, with the exception of the Е 
item. Apparently those who adhere to this strategy also see the need for a oe 
complex division of labour (i.e. infrastructure) as part of the over-all diffusion pro a 
We do not find too many instances in the literature on educational innovati : 
in developing countries which relates directly to the diffusion approach. The e 
exception, as usual, is the ACPO Project in Colombia which makes extensive ie A 
all the diffusion principles cited and creates an effect not unlike that depicte al 
Figure 41. As this quotation from Brumberg amply illustrates, first of all a loc 
infrastructure of formal and informal leadership is exploited and strengthened: 


when not, none exists.” However, since 1965 greater 
at the local level, though in collaboration with the loc: 


work of local workers (predominantly 


à u- 
personnel. Finally, it has encouraged written Correspondence as feedback from the rural poP 
lation to the central ACPO organization. (18) 


Then there is direct personal contact: 


: Р ; А i сеп ACPO 
Radio Messages and printed information are Teinforced by personal contacts between у, 
and the campesinos, Ву means of local staff working in municipalities throughout the cou 


er- 
local volunteers, and the collaboration of parish priests, ACPO has carried its program on a P 
sonal level to large numbers of tural Colombians, (19) 


т of variables were significantly correlated with an emphasis ОЛ 
The most salient are listed in Table 9.10. 

5 required to use the diffusion strategy 
that such projects, employing media in strategic ways, represen 
many cases. However, there seems to be much less influence 
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and rational division of labour to accomplish the complex tasks of innovation build- 
ing. However, each separate roleholder must have some idea of how other roles are 
performed and some idea of what the linkage system as a whole is trying to do. 

Needless to say, a particular innovation project and its managers will not have 
much control over what is happening elsewhere in the system (e.g. dotted arrows 
between other actors in Figure 42), but through their own example of successful 
linkage they may be able to have some influence over such connexions. 


FIGURE 42. The linkage process 
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TABLE 9.10. Correlates of Strategy Factor IV: 


Diffusion 

Item or variable Completion.) 

~ ae +31 
Size of national financial contribution nee 
Early replacement of outside personnel ae 
Early replacement of outside financing 97 
Originators of the project are nationals 454 
Acquisition of Tesources from outside +з 
Evaluation efforts (combined index) +28 
Sophisticated Tesource use pattern (com bined) +27 
Participation of all levels (combined index) 457 
Use of all media (combined index) Ed 


te 
" У е also по 
free themselves from Outside dependency at a relatively early stage. dede to 
à greater effort at evaluation than with other strategies. Finally, it is 


: 5 
: which use 
note that this Strategy is not merely a media Strategy, but rather a strategy 
media and interpersonal contact in integrated ways. 


STRATEGY FACTOR v: PLANNED LINKAGI 


are combined here: und 
understanding; and dial 
ànd groups, 


is 
5 ased on th 
erstanding the user System; careful planning sube persons 
ogue with the user and with other relevant resou 


In m 
Principle, which 


mpathy or understanding. the ге 
» the user must have an adequate appreciation of how tially 
Source system operates, In other words he must be able to understand and Pe nn: 
ce system activities as research, development and evalua ide 
In order to build , resource and user must prov! 


5 3 de ively 
innovations can pass efficiently and effecti ac 
practitioners, and from E 
ds, there must be an exten 
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Turning now to our data, we can only expect to find an inkling of this over-all 
pattern from the items which fall into this set. Table 9.11 displays these items. 


TABLE 9.11. Strategy Factor V: Planned Linkage — ratings by item 


Item Emphasis* 
Extreme High Moderate Little Actively No 
discouraged Response 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (N=) 
Use of various procedures 
to get feed-back as project 22 43 22 13 0 9 
goes along 
Joint funding by national 
К g by national 46 28 10 
and international sources i 0 У 
Major effort by project to 
understand user’s actual 25 51 14 10 0 10 
Situation 
Careful and specific 
> 37 28 
planning in detail "9 т р 9 
Clear definition of ob- 26 35 22 17 0 9 
Jectives 
Two-way dialogue be- 8 40 39 11 1 9 


tween project and others 


Percentage of those responding to this particular item. Each row = 100% + огт one point 


due to rounding. 


It i i inkage principles can be practised even in large projects. 
is worth noting that linkage P р style for F hers, edi, the Jombang Youth 


Sometimes the model of the leader sets the 


Project in Indonesia: 
The „лн тут ine of communication wide open between 
the кино bd ааа Бе > ay to get the support and participation of 
People ан ЈЕ Сел рїбгат | B a continuous dialogue between the people 
ы п developme 3 and plans, and to kee 

and the officials, to keep the people i f the people: ен ecific dene: 
himself and his staff fully aware of the needs and problems 0 the people. sp asures 


we th the people open. 
vere taken to keep the line of com 
all segments of the population; anyone cou d 


Th i А ily accessible to 26 uu 

visi ppal made himself ve easily instantly invited people from different parts of the district 

Ка: үп freely on any ma = Jems. He frequently travelled to all parts of the district. 

The paces | hag i aE те he subdistrict heads and village heads were 
ministrative 5 


required to visit frequently with village people, bout their problems, and find out their 


Opinion on various matters. (2 


Grabe notes that in the Upper Volta pr 
to specific local needs and conditions: 
ing lies i i ing the content of 
ing lies in the area of selecting and adapting c i 
he banks toe Faral extension in general shows that the extension service 
пе 5 ic provision for responding to the changing needs 
g it to the specific situ- 


rious prob у 
district including th 
inquire à 


oject there was no capacity to adapt inputs 


Another essential Kind. 
instruction. The experie 


can be effective only W 
aud problems ORAE li h the Ministry of Fducation and the Rural 
Devel ee S lesson n рат to be unequal to the task. The REC, therefore, continues 
ae ee propagate pum ices and attempts to implement them in d gonter 
farm tet the limits of its resources, even though the villagers are, tol ced б cling cate heir own 
time-tested methods as the best insurance for survival in the face of climatic vagaries. ^^ 
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Another admirable feature of the Colombian ACPO project which we have cited 
so often in this book is its use of feedback to improve project administration, ma- 
terials and messages, and to strengthen a sense of community between the project ue 
the people. In fact, it probably comes as close as any example which we have read 0 
the ideal which is expressed in Figure 42. Here is an example: 


ACPO does make use of correspondence in a most ima 
back mechanism. Letters to the radio school (approxi 


TABLE 9.12. Correlates of Strategy Factor V: Planned Linkage 


Item or variable Correlation (r) 


Barrier Factor VI — Poor social relations 


-.20 
Evaluation effort (combined index) *33 
Use of all media (combined index) +31 
Acquisition of resources from outside (combined) +30 
Use of politically-oriented media (combined index) +31 
Sophisticated resource use patterns (combined index) +30 
Emphasis on planning (combined index) +.29 
Implementation plans clear in writing +25 
Farly replacement of outside financing *22 
Total Strategies (sum of all factor Scores) +.75 


© take special note of the very high correlation between 
Strategy Factor V and the index for Total Strategies. The two variables are, of course. 

i total index includes the items of this factor along with 
» ће magnitude of the correlation is the highest of any 


two-way communication and, 
ject is trying to help 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Outcomes and evaluation procedures 


INTRODUCTION 


As stated earlier, innovative projects in developing countries are often characterized 
by (a) a great number of unexpected outcomes, particularly in the short be ex 
(b) longer term outcomes which are less durable or widespread than la e 
objectives. These two phenomena are largely due to a disequilibrium between the g 7 
of the education system and its internal capacity to achieve those goals in the mam : 
or the time allotted, The changes desired are often too great or required in too shor 
a period of time for the procedures and resources available to service them. йип 
Of course, explanations for these phenomena are more varied and complex W | $ 
studied from case to case. Outcomes depend greatly on the type and setting of ma 
project. A catalogue of expected and unexpected outcomes, both during the ae the 
mentation phase and in the longer run, has been provided in the presentation of t 
four project types and in the analysis of typical barriers in chapter VIII. №: 
This chapter analyses some typical outcomes and how certain objectives are eva ^ 
ated — notably those concerning the durability of new elements and behaviours < 
а project, the transfer of external resources to indigenous finance and personnel, uns 
the extension of a project to a wider public both within and outside the country. 


EVALUATING OBJECTIVES 


One of the principal diffi 
ing countries is that of fi 
projects are seldom writte 
times the case in larger-sc 
analysis of the outcomes, 


culties in reporting on educational innovations in ни 
nding reliable evidence of what happened. Locally initia “а 
n about, and when written accounts are available, as is ee 
ale, externally funded projects, they may not be an uem 
The reason for this will be seen shortly. Scientific " m its 
sense of experimental or ethnographic — evaluations appear to be absent. This limits 


зе n- 
the validity of many project evaluations, and, at the same time, the validity of sy 
thetic studies such as this one, 


Once again, the situatio 
although there is now a definite tre 
recent, comp 
Giaquinta (1 
based either 


i } ion. In a 
nd toward more rigorous project серије ne 
ature on innovation in sch 


5 use 
of change by direct systematic observation of behaviour or by the 
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generalization of the innovation to other settings. In developing countries where re- 
sources are scarce and procedural infrastructure limited in its capacity, these three 
functions, in particular the last two, are especially crucial. For example, 47 per cent 
of the projects in our survey sample were classified as ‘pilot’ or ‘experimental’ pro- 
jects. This means that the assessment of their performance on a small scale will de- 
termine whether or not the innovation will be implemented in a greater number of 
institutions or villages or even throughout the country. Careful evaluation would 
appear to be indispensable. However, we found few reports of innovative projects 
where either the evaluation was well executed or the conclusions taken seriously. 
This concurs with the findings of both the Unesco study on the Experimental World 
Literacy Programme (3) and the ICED team which surveyed some fifteen innovative 
projects in developing countries. (4) In most cases, this negligence or weakness can be 
easily accounted for. In others, it is more surprising. Ahmed and Coombs given an 
example of the latter case in their review of the International Rice Research Institute 


in the Philippines: 


duates utilize their special training after returning home), 
findings are mixed. It seems ironic that such a distinguished biological research organization 
Would not have undertaken the very modest social science research effort e aia орго. 
Of its former trainees when so much was at stake. or ha Дре ее 1 n zor Hi he 
that may have entered into the decision to add extension training у 5 

ini s perform- 
gramme seems not have carried over into an assessment of the training programme’s pe 


ance, (5) 


On the second point (how IRRI gra 


Analysis of instruments and criteria for measuring outcomes 


i i i nan 
Most of the projects analysed in the Unesco and ICED om eee 
external agency, which, in turn, generally required some kin ^ Pos AE 
(in order to decide on the value of its respective investments) yo ~ 
Cases, evaluation was often cursory. So much the more ri seus is Me реА 
answerable to external agencies. Yet, it has to be assumed e ү Mes on 
are monitoring the effects of their project in some way whi 


Satisfying enough. 


ncy of use in evaluation of teacher education projects 


TABLE 10.1, Mechanisms used and freque 


(N =81) 
Mechanii % of times checked number of times checked 
echanism 

(a) Creation of a special unit 26 18 
or group 

(b) Use of an external expert 35 24 
or evaluator 

(c) Special periods set aside 51 35 
for evaluation j 48 

(d) Special meetings Е а 

(€) Follow-up studies ` 

(f) Review of existing data from 19 13 
other sources (census, etc.) 

(g) Designation of experimental 10 1 
and control groups 

(h) Clear specification of criteria 28 19 
for evaluation 

(i) Systematic sampling (random 12 8 


or stratified) Continued 
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TABLE 10.1. (Continued) 


Mechanism % of times checked number of times checked 
G) Systematic collection of data 31 = 
(К) Questionnaires 47 с 
(D Review of documents 34 = 
(т) Structured interviews 22 15 
(n) Direct observation of class- 47 25 
тоот behaviour 
(0) Direct observation of be- 46 31 
haviour in the field 
(p Written Teports (descriptive) 76 52 
(q) Written Teports (quantitative) 57 39 
(т). Oral reports 57 39 
(s) Open discussion 54 37 
(t) Other (please specify) 7 1 


Given the multiple checking Procedure, grand total surpasses 100 per cent. 


А а ro- 
In our survey sample, made up exclusively of technically (externally) pasen io 
jects — although the amount of assistance varied widely — respondents were a 


i у à echan- 
reply whether there was a plan for evaluation and, if so, to check on a list the m 


à а Ах ification 0 
given in percentage form, Items *h' and 'j — clear QU do 
ion, and systematic collection of data — may be taken a 


A first idea of the significance of these dat: 


А ther 
а may be obtained by grouping [ове 
the five most and the five le 


ast frequently used mechanisms, 


5 most frequently used mechanisms 5 least frequently used mechanisms 
(in order of decreasing frequency) 


А equency) 
(in order of increasing frequency 
ЈЕ 


written reports (descriptive) 1. designation of experimental and 


У control groups 
2. зрела! pens 2. systematic sampling 
^ us рон 3. follow-up studies нан 
+ Written reports (quantitative) 4. review. of existing data from oth 
Sources (census, etc.) 
5. open discussion 


5. structured interviews 


А ~ 3 sted 
] in the above table Suggests that evaluation is being conducte 
mainly by means of inspections on 


the part of Officials, experts or external evaluators, 
whose reports are discussed at the provincial or ministerial levels. Senior adminis 
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trators connected with the project may participate in these discussions, where the 
report and whatever statistics at hand (numbers of trainees or graduates, use of equip- 
ment and facilities, budget expenses, and — infrequently — some kind of data on de 
formance levels, etc.) serve as a basis for assessment and subsequent decison he 
Our interview data generally confirm this basic scenario — which would, very likel ; 
hold true as well between experts on a particular project and the bilateral or i. 
national agencies conerned. 

Without undertaking a detailed analysis of the inadequacies of this type of evalu- 
ation, it is important to evoke briefly some of them insofar as such inadequacies may 
have implications for the future of a particular project or for others related to it 
Here, then, is a short list: | 

- lack of controls (inability to tell 

or principally to the project or to in 

+ post hoc nature of assessment (using final 

having made initial or even periodic measures; 


carried out well after completion of the project); 
. limited information, since the number and types of measures are also limited, 


few people are consulted, and few people carry out the evaluation; 
+ bias, since those responsible for the evaluation are often also involved in the 


project and therefore can be reluctant to reveal certain negative outcomes; 
* danger of primary reliance on quantitative measures, Which are partial and often 


misleading indicators. 
To illustrate the last two points, 
an African project director: 


whether the outcomes are attributable solely 
fluences outside the project); 

1 outcomes as the basic criterion without 
in some cases, the evaluation is 


it is interesting to cite first from an interview with 


the project director. I have done several of these. 
stematic type of evaluation. After all, we 
know that a project will be judged ‘successful’ if the report is positive and well done, and we're 
Personally interested in a positive evaluation. Even when outsiders are used, they usually rely 
On us and on one or two staff offficials for most of their information. 


Evaluation is usually done through a report by | 
It is only fair to say that this is not an objective ог sy 


And from a Latin American adviser: 
l have been in situations where it is just impossible to have a report which is an objective evalu- 
ation [for] political or psychological reasons. 


quantitative assessment are pointed out in 


The limitations of heavily or exclusively 
this commentary: 

but in my opinion it is so on quantity of materials pro- 
e peed at which it has advanced. It is very questionable 


This project is judged successful . - 
d, and whether it actually meets the learners’ needs 


duced, teachers trained and the rigorous 9 
Whether the new curriculum 15 widely use 


more than the old. (6) 
the critique of Lynton and Stepanek on an Indian 


i j ating that there was а tendency ‘to evaluate tech- 
non: tion project, writing 1 | 
Feil parson ae of units visited and people seen, not in terms of results’. (7) 
Finally ‘Gott an interview with a government official from the Arab States: 


Similarly, de Wilde concurs with 


N Development Programme [officials] every six months. 


s to the government. But we also need and we do not 
rformances or their attitudes. These are also im- 


in reporting to the U 
report which also goes to 
valuation of the teachers’ pe 


projects. 


We are systematic 
It is a quantitative 
have a qualitative © 
Portant objectives in ОШ 
The dilemma here is that the most important quantitative measures (e.g. results of 
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achievement tests) are almost never available, and the qualitative measures are = 
being sought. This means that most information for the evaluation comes from (а) t 2 
opinions of officials or experts, and (b) statistical data such as the number AL M 
trained or materials produced — and this may have little or no relevance to the ob- 
jectives of the project. The purpose of avoiding such shortcomings would not be Е 
facilitate judgements on whether an innovation was ‘good’ or ‘bad’ but to get reliab e 
information which could be useful in a number of settings. In our sample, a project 
judged to be 'good' on the basis of whatever evaluation was carried out is likely to 
be implemented in a similar way elsewhere or on a larger scale. If the information 
is unreliable, these other projects may be expected to run into more numerous or 
more serious problems since the plans were based on inaccurate data. : 
Several of the projects in our sample which appear to have been ‘successful Y 
in terms of meeting their own specified objectives as well as in terms of other criteria 
such as subsequent growth, smooth implementation, creation of similar or more ex- 
tensive innovations as a result of this project, replacement of external finance and 
personnel, etc. — are characterized by a serious attempt at rigorous and responsive 
evaluation and, in some cases, by a fairly elaborate infrastructure for assessment. 
This is not true of all projects, most notably the small-scale or locally initiated inno- 
vations, where it is possible to survey a more limited field with a multitude of informal 
but fairly sensitive measures. Nor do we mean to imply that a project cannot succeed 
without amassing quantifiable data: there is a long list of rigorously evaluated pro- 
grammes which have failed to meet any of their objectives. We do suggest, however, 
that projects with sensitive measures of their Own ongoing process and short-range 
outcomes are likely to be spending more time and energy attaining the project ob- 
jectives than on extracting themselves from a series of unforeseen obstacles. If such 
projects are imitated, continued or generalized, their subsequent phases are likely to 
be based on more accurate information. 
The point will be made by presenting analyses of evaluation procedures in two. 
innovations, which have been often cited in this study: the Colombia ACPO (Acción 
Cultural Popular) project (a multimedia tural education programme) and a Caribbean 


regional curriculum development and teacher education project. First, a citation from 
Blumberg’s anaysis of the ACPO programme: 


A Programme as complex and extensive as ACPO's requires considerable feedback to gauge 
whether its objectives are being realized. 


Through a system of statistical Teporting, examinations, correspondence, and special research 
Projects, ACPO has tried to monitor results and, in turn, adjust programmes to meet the needs 
and interests of the target audience. However, because this audience is remote and widely dis- 
persed, the monitoring of results has been extremely difficult. (8) 


For the Caribbean Project, we have put data from their project evaluation report on to 
the matrix used fo. 


r the survey analysis. Although there is some additional information 
included on the frequency and timing of the mechanisms used, this is basically the 
Same matrix as that presented in Table 10.1. This profile is noteworthy for the number 
of different mechansims used — far more than in most other case studies, project ге“ 
ports, interviews or Survey responses. Also important is the fact that several of these 
measures are used periodically or continuously in order to provide feedback in the DIE 
Boing project. Furthermore, three very important mechanisms are used; clear speci- 
fication of criteria, systematic collection of data and direct observation of behaviour 


in the field. It will be noted that the more ‘scientific’ instrumentation — experimenta 
and control Broups, systematic sampling — is nof employed, but that the necessary 
instrumentation for Systematic and precise action research is. 
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3 " i Тор 
i i bean regional curriculum deve! 
1 1 hanisms used in the Carib g 
TABLE 10.2. Profile of evaluation mec 
ment project 


inning End Beginning Periodically Continuously 
Beginning gl 


set only only and end 


—T 


Creation of a special v Т v 
unit or group 4 ЈЕ V 
Special periods set 


aside for evaluation v 1. 3 - [ 


use of an external ex- 
Pert or evaluator 


x 


Special meetings кд 
follow-up studies* 

6 ne | 
Teview of existing is 


data from other 
Sources (census, etc.) 


designation of experi- 
Mental and control 
groups = 


Clear specification 
Of criteria for evalu- 
ation 


Systematic sampling enn 
Ра 
v^ 


N 
= 


(random ог strati- 
fied) 


Systematic collection 
of data 
questionnaires 


Teview of docu- 
ments 


Structured | | 
Interviews 
direct observation 
Of classroom L 
behaviour 


direct observation 


ОЁ behaviour in the v 
field 


m 
rr 
mas 8 


| 


Written reports 
(descrip tive) 


Written reports 
(quantitative) 
Oral reports 


XIS 
| 


Open disucssion 


Other (specify) gp L 


* planned but not yet begun 


Finally, it will be ae 
Other innovations, an ^ К d 
tute. Both projects receive 


imenta jects that made a serious 
/ he experimental projec à а. 
s tuam endi (Теге а laci continuity and 
The Algeria project Was one d the evaluation studies suffered Чот а еа orm d 
attempt at evaluation. eet inconclusive as to the effects and/or benefits c р 
isticati d are, а 2 
sophistication ап 


i in two 
f evaluation procedures in 
i ok at analyses 0 5 
<i ete literacy project and the Pan African Insti 
2: tive evaluations from their authors: 
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i ars achieve 
Although it is clear that those illiterates who stay his the jene baee желе Пе 
- fifth-grade reading, writing and mat! ematic skills, І d Hs 
dE the us of these skills, no information on wer eieo carin 
i ini i their acquisition of new bel 
i ation (mostly opinion surveying) about i › 
т technical skills which affect their personal lives or productive patterns. (9) 


-African In- 
Finally, other African institutions would do well to follow the example sfe pa ipse 
titute ‘in the field of evaluation and follow-up: the director and EST ine TV dio 
Sere to evaluate the graduates' work and the training experience of the Un x d BE 
үзе in relatively close contact with the graduates themselves. Most Ни ШЕ е. position 
in which such contact is kept: not merely by a questionnaire, which BB TUE РО puhati ine 
and whereabouts, but in a context of sharing developmental ideas and a Bs tee ПИЛЕ 
forms graduates of the status of other graduates and also provides a forum ДЕЧЫН ШЕ 
cation about development problems. In this way, the Bulletin works to upg! (10) 


Reasons for the lack of more extensive or more reliable evaluation 


i i short- 
We shall now discuss why there is not more and more reliable evaluation a jt 
range or long-range outcomes. We shall explore two levels of explanations: 


isil ikely 
those which seem most apparent and, then, some of the less visible but very li 
more signficant reasons. 


Apparent explanations 


Cost. Evaluation, notably systematic and scientific evaluation, is costly both e 
nancial terms (personnel) and in time. For large-scale projects, there is the x of 
cost of providing an infrastructure for processing and analysing large E вон 
data. In a number of projects, costs are invoked as principal reasons for the a ui 
of evaluation. (11,12) In others, evaluation is carried out only when supplemen 


i vide 
funds are provided from outside the country. (13) Woodhouse and Lubis pro 
both an example and a pertinent commentary: 


on 
Like most educational programmes, particularly those that are locally initiated and asd 
shoestring resources, Jombang has not been Very conscious about the importance of Dose 
evaluation of its activities and maintenance of records on what happens to its clientele. 
its major achievements, problems and signficance are probably sufficiently visible. (14) 


Lack of trained personnel. This is an 


case study literature and in the inte 
interview: 


, in the 
obvious and frequently mentioned башк, a 
rviews. To illustrate, here is a quotation 


is 
з : e ; А 5 shere there 
Normally, there is very little evaluation in the projects, even in the large ones. Fven whe 

money for it, few people are qualified to do it. 


t 
: А re no 
Insufficient data base. It is difficult to measure outcomes when baseline data а 
available. This weakness 


: of the 
is mentioned in several cases in the Unesco spe one | in 
Experimental World Literacy Programme, (15) and the main point was clearly 
one of the interviews: 


We can't evaluate at the end of a Project if we haven't planned to do it from the beginning. 


In the evaluation re 
claims th 


гране 
easuring the differential effects of pu not 
uating the experimental school materials pe the 
the principal measure chosen for evaluation wa 


d (c) provisions for eval 
been made. Consequently, 
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quantity of production of new educational materials. As a last example, here is a 
remark by Prosser in connexion with the attempt of the ICED team to Y the out- 


comes of a Jamaica out-of-school training project. 


The effectiveness of the YDA programme to 1972 is impossible to quantify. One group of ob- 
CS clusters around the personal development of the camper. These include good characte 
AME the development of leadership qualities, a sense of civic and community ek 
Hates self-discipline, and attitudes to facilitate their continuing intellectual and technical de- 
elopment. No studies exist on the progress of campers as they left, nor was the stage of devel 

ment of individual campers known before joining. (16) КОР“ 


Unclear objectives. This problem was studied earlier in connexion with the origins 
of innovations. Often, objectives are left intentionally ill-defined so as to be accept- 
able to all parties concerned. Otherwise, the project — particularly if it is on a large 
scale — might never get past the phase of needs assessment. In other instances, unclear 
Objectives are the result of a rapid, superficial planning process. In either case, precise 
evaluation of outcomes is very difficult, even when there are sufficient baseline data. 
It is simply impossible to look at all the outcomes if no clear priorities have been set 


in the objectives. 


ty of the target population. As has been seen throughout this 
n put together very rapidly to be implemented on a large 
У blics who are sometimes not even identified in advance. This 
is a nightmarish situation for evaluation design specialists, contributing greatly to 
the difficulty of finding out what has happened, why or how it has happened and 
what is likely to happen next. To cite from two relevant studies: 


Scale, haste and diversi 
study, projects are ofte 
Scale for very diverse pu 


left little doubt as to its dynamism, uniqueness and general 


of the highly variegated, local and pragmatic character of the 
matic data on such matters as costs and 
and follow-up of the participants. (17) 


Several visits to the project have 
value. At the same time, because 
Project, it has been exceptionally difficult to secure syste 
finance, the number of participants in various activities, 


the briefer time span, the non-selective nature 


tations of resources, 
he REC with the 


pe of the objectives, any comparison of th 
and arithmetic is unfair. (18) 


Indeed, considering the limi 
Of the clientele, and the broader sco 
Primary schools only on the grounds of literacy 


Less apparent explanations 
Instability. One of the chief assumptions of formal or ‘summative’ evaluation is that 
the initial objectives and baseline data will be the critical references for measuing out- 
comes, However, if the initial objectives change often and new baseline data are not 
systematically collected, there is no use in evaluating the success with initial objectives 
nor much opportunity to prepare for measuring the success of the new ones. Yet this 
very situation is common in many, if not most, of the innovative projects studied here. 
Projects in our sample are characterized by a high degree of instability: there are 
changes in decisions, involving subsequent changes in orientation, changes in personnel 
and adminstrative structures, а substantial number of unexpected outcomes, etc.. 
To a great extent, these are the conditions under which all innovations are carried 
on, and it is reasonable to expect that evaluation procedures will adapt to these 
conditions rather than the reverse. The assumption that no evaluation is possible 
without a pre-established, fixed goal is unreasonable in view of the fact that people 
and institutions constantly devise new goals for themselves and shift priorities as a 
condition of their existence. In this context, Corwin (19) makes the important point 
that organizations are usually faced with constraints beyond their control. Seldom 
is power sufficiently concentrated to allow for the kind of internal control needed 
to implement a project as planned or even to permit a well controlled study of it, 
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Difficulty of quantifying the most important objectives. кыш to iis p 
citation from Prosser concerning the Jamaican Youth Education Еи а d 
be noted that an important group of objectives clustered around the m dein 
velopment of the camper’: ‘good character development, development of + E 12 
qualities, sense of civic and community responsibility, self-discipline. Я = e E. 
elusive and ambiguous goals, and their evaluation is perilous. On the one hand, а 
are difficult to quantify. Once they are quantified (e.g., attendance at cae a 
meetings, voting record, position of local responsibility), much of the initia о Бем 
is lost in the atomization of relevant indices. In addition, it is impossible to attri а 
changes in personal behaviours and attitudes solely to an educational interventi + 
unless it takes the form of a prolonged, intense treatment to the near exclusion % 
other environmental effects. For example, in looking at one of the principal goa 

of the Colombian ACPO project — ‘the development of a national piis 
and sense of national identity’ on the part of campesinos — we are not surprise 

to see evaluators throw up their hands and centre on some more basic and more 
easily measurable indices such as the simple survival and growth of the programme. 


Given the objectives of the programme, most of which are not primarily economic, and their long 
term nature, a cost-benefit judgement is difficult to make. That the programme has survived ш 
grown for 24 years strongly suggests, however, that benefits are being realized by campesinos. 


The sale of publications, enrolment in radio schools, radio-listener correspondence, number of 
volunteers workers, and volume of campaign projects realized indicate acceptance over many 
years and, indirectly, that campesinos view ACPO's efforts as beneficial. (20) 


Unevaluated outcomes. One of the criteria used to evaluate the success of innovations 
is their capacity to further or precipitate other changes in the education system. 
These ‘spin-off effects are often very difficult to predict, but they are sometimes more 
far-reaching than the outcomes of the innovation itself. By limiting the evaluation to 
pre-determined objectives, these longer-term secondary outcomes are ignored. 

We have the impression that many of the projects in our sample, and even tho 
judged problematic, are rich in their secondary effects on the people or Шы 
affected by them. These may, in fact, be their most important aspects, since the short- 
term objectives are often limited in scope. Three examples are given below. 


The organizational objective of self-financin, 
an interesting effect upon the institution. 
budgeting and planning. There also seems t 
be found in an educational organization an 
costs wherever possible. 


above, are examples of a 
the organization. (21) 


£ a substantial portion of expenses appears to have ee 
It has resulted in a greater awareness of program Пу 
о be a greater cost consciousness than would norma: 
d considerable pressure exerted to reduce ЛОШЕ 
Maintenance of equipment and inventory control, which were Thin 
ttention to costs and the general business-like attitude found wi 


ACPO's policy of training 
and of using local volunte 
people who, according to 
much needed leadership p 


jods 
Tural young adults to serve as local staff for one- to two-year gu 
ers has resulted in a considerable spin-off of trained and en. a 
ACPO, generally remain in their rural communities. They о 
ool, serving as both indigenous organizers and local opinion leaders. 


ECs 
An incidental though crucial benefit of the post-school group has been its effect on the in 
themselves. A successful group effectively demonstrates by example the usefulness ор can 
education; it can put pressure on the village chief to see to the REC’s good functioning; ji nce 
help motivate the teacher who is the main pivot of the system; and it can exercise surveilla 
over former students through the development of an esprit de corps. (23) 


РА 2 Ў " ientific 
Unfamiliarity or inappropriateness of evaluation instruments. Systematic or scienti 5 
research is more than a series of procedures or instruments. It is also a special way Pa 
looking at social interactions. It is an epistemological view of how we can ‘kno 


D 
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what is happening in schools or with adu in wa 
is neither subjective nor unreliable. To е nde ont "s с 
оо д оешу (i.e., make into objects) the T 
ni information. For example, the assumption behind random s а 
at а group of people chosen at random are typical of anyone else i ш 
lation from which they are chosen. Questionnaires include item: d si (е агы nopi 
for bias, i.e., untruthful responses. A ‘control’ group does not он i e RAE 
advantages as an ‘experimental’ group, although it may urgentl е женш 
ment. Systematic observation assumes that people cannot Sect vn рш Mens 
what they are doing, etc. еке 
There is some indication that many of these assumptions are not accepted i 
countries included in our sample, often on ethical grounds. There is also ie E 
epistemological debate on the validity of scientific research in social settings b m 
have sensed in a number of our readings and interviews. Apart from this jm es E 
lem, we note that many of the standard evaluation procedures are Dist d eia 
Situations, notably those which avoid face-to-face contact. We cite below a vier 
illustration from a project evaluation report of an Asian educational Миња 


programme: 


One of the difficulties ... as regards listener research and evaluation in general is that it cannot be 
conducted in any written form. Experience clearly shows that, for example, the circulation of 


listeners" questionnaires is quite unreliable and often extremely misleading. A test of the ques- 
tionnaire approach, which is usual procedure in most countries, proved disastrous. Ninety per 
cent of the answers received gave a glowing report of the broadcasts which on closer scrutiny 
Proved to be inaccurate. Assessment can only be done by systematic visits to listening groups. 


Limited use of evaluation data for decision making. We have already suggested that 
decisions to start, continue Or expand an innovation are based less on reading evalu- 
ation reports (impersonal sources of information) than on the project director's, 
minister's or political leader's own convictions or the opinions of their closest advisers 
(personal sources of information). This point was put very succinctly by one of the 
most experienced technical advisers in our interview sample: 


Evaluation is often a very nice exercise for the sake of the exercise. It doesn't tell very much to 
People inside the project that they didn't already know, and it doesn't have too much influence 
On the decisions that are taken at a higher level. 

evaluation data are little used as a basis for decision 


lays in providing these data and the often unreadable 


form in which they may come. Evaluators are typically careful to qualify their con- 
clusions, often doing so in what is perceived as hermetic language. Administrators 
want to make clear choices and to make them rapidly on the basis of brief, accessible 
and unambiguous information, and this, an evaluation can seldom provide. Adminis- 
trators and political leaders, who make almost all of their decisions on the basis of 
Partial or highly ambiguous data, typically expect that ‘scientific’ evaluations will 


yield unequivocal results. 

However, the main poi 
On the basis of previous convictions. When new 
victions—the convictions being a slow accumulatio 


formed a reliable and secure pattern of explanation for m 
it is ignored or distorted. This is the familiar phenomenon of ‘cognitive dissonance’. 


An example of this is the fact that many educational innovations are political acts of 
faith, that is to say, they are often not politically tolerable as failures and will typi- 


To some extent, the fact that 
making is attributable to the de 


ct that people make decisions most often 
information contradicts those con- 
n of prior information which has 
nost of what one observes- 


nt is the simple fa 
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cally receive additional support and resources until some form of success is кш 
The evaluation, then, will tend to be used if it is either favourable or at least aligne 


with the opinions of key people associated with it, and will be disregarded at least 
by these same individuals—if it is unfavourable or dissonant. 


This would explain in part the absence of a more energetic attempt from within 
the project or the country at more rigorous evaluation procedures. It should, how- 
ever, be mentioned again that the phenomena of under-utilization of evaluation results 
is not limited to developing countries. To end this section, here is a revealing com- 
mentary on this subject from the Rand team which surveyed a large number of con- 
temporary educational innovations in the United States. 


We have not discussed student outcomes as a factor affecting continuation. In the projects we 
visited, project evaluation evidence did not seem to play an important role in decisions to Со 
or incorporate project strategies. Where Project outcome data were used to support such до, 
they were apparently applied to justify а decision that essentially had been made on other per | 
For example, one Right-To-Read project will be continued because the superintendent is highly 
committed to the project focus and treatment -even though there is now no objective Evidence 
that participation in the project does anything for students’ reading scores. Another | FIRE 
project (Adamston) is unlikely to be continued even though it has shown dramatic g in read ing 
readiness skills and reading decoding skills. District administrators cited lack of effect on com 
prehension scores as a reason for probably not continuing the project. А е 

In sum, we were struck by the absence of reference to evaluation outcomes in the project АИ: 
we visited. On the whole, district and Project staff appeared to view evaluation as a necessary 


л ч : t E 4 ч eir own 
ritual, which was tied to the continuation of federal funds but was not important for their ow 
continuation decisions, (24) 


REMOTE (LONGER-TERM) OUTCOMES 


Although there are few rigorous or even detailed studies of the longer-term effects 
of innovations in developing countries, what information we have collected from the 
case study literature, and, in particular, from the interviews with experienced ee 
and their national counterparts, is concordant. In general, these data confirm one О 
the chief hypotheses of this study: long-term—and often short-term effects n 
typically less widespread or less intensively institutionalized than was either stipulate 
in the project objectives or judged to be the case during the life of the project. " 
Very often, projects initially aiming at a major reform within the formal or ошо 
school educational network ended up by abandoning that objective in favour of a 
more modest goal, e.g., the implementation of one or more experimental projects- 
We have tried to show that this kind of outcome is due primarily to the disproportion 
between initial goals and the capacity of the infrastructure to deal with them. Dres 
long term, once external resources and support have been removed, these innovation 


К : : n 
revert to a scale and form Which the infrastructure and environment can absorb à 
Service. 


At this point, we would like to look 
Objectives frequently mentioned in our sa 
to indigenous staffing and fi 
periments to a wider public, 


: wo 
more closely at typical outcomes for ir 
mple: the transfer from external que ia 
nance and the extension or diffusion of small-scale €? 


Transfer to indigenous resources 
One of the 


princip 
through the mobil 


Ра Ways to make a major breakthrough in the education pane 
at sufficient forces over and above what is required B 
Б of that system, In à country where those forces (persons: 


ati ; У е 
ative support and services, and funds to acquire тог 
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of all these) are inadequate, there is recourse to external assistance to provide some or 
most of them. The idea is that the innovation will entail a reorganization of the 
system and that this will gradually free enough internal forces so that responsibility 
can eventually be taken over from external sources. This hypothesis also operates 
within education systems in highly industrialized countries which depend on national 
or federal assistance fór launching local innovations. In some cases, part of the ex- 
ternal assistance is maintained, in order to facilitate a more gradual transfer of 
responsibility. 

The vulnerability of this strategy is that ‘break-through’ innovations are artifacts. 
They represent changes in the education system which would not normally occur and 
they are artificially kept alive by special energies, funds, expertise and other additional 
personnel and facilities. They are, in the theoretical jargon, ‘temporary systems’ and 
‘protected subcultures’. The key questions thus become: what happens when the 
protection disappears and the temporary system is absorbed into the permanent 
system? How can this be done in such a way as to preserve the changes, yet 
to integrate them into the rest of the education system? 

We have already shown that the more ambitious or complex the changes, the longer 
it will take to learn or integrate them in a stable manner. Thus the basic contradiction 
is between rapid and massive change in a long-term perspective, i.e. massive changes 
can be rapidly initiated, but they cannot be rapidly adopted on а stable or permanent 
basis. This is due to the fact that a system- be it individual, an institution or a series 
of individuals or institutions—cannot assimilate rapidly a great number and variety of 

ts or behaviours which are unfamiliar or unpractised. If the assault is 
Pis m. : ill be an attempt to reject the changes. If adoption is obligatory, there 
br yi there i of superficial conformity. This is the same dilemma as that between 
cent а үз: decentralized change. In the first case, massive and rapid changes can 
be d pee initiated, but the rate of stable ояе и ара 
Decentralized change is typically very slow and limited, Ник mbites RENO d 


far more stable. i id and massive changes will 
Thi to two conclusions. The first is that rapi ien М 

only be posible if the temporary system is extended over 9 ng Pd Dan of 

assistance must be maintained in large enough nao’ conclusioni ds that. projects 

time to allow for very gradual integration. The seco Pp eur feeds 

should be scaled down in complexity ог ambition aite by Pee in the sense and 

of the education system to absorb them and be modified by 


q indic e project's objectives. у | 
The oy ea ошоп, which combines the two previous elements into 
пеге is also 


а tegy: projects should be initiated with a low to шы үчү! 
| е a ee resources should be used principally to exten м he proj : 
i S H ж 5 
uud = р геаѕе its scale on the original site. The ae oen 

STERI ee WP i fted through, would lead u 
above, together with much of the ev! E ee ји 
favour this strategy (see chapter VI 
in the following section. 
Support for the firs 
comes from a number О 
and Diejmaoh appear to cone 
is e in the form 
external as: tance IS more in t zi 
eR eh for a limited period, at most d 
dg withdrawn is far from certain, especia ^ eee 
T he Bako project in Ethiopia, sound projects have been 
jn SKANSE The financial basis of many projects that гес 
kuan must be given to finding a more viable basis of support 


dence we have si 
) and we shall examine son 


i c rt or reduction of scale) 
sJusions (extended suppo | | 
Jin bap their summary of African case studies. Sheffield 
: clue di favour of continued external support. 


of expert personnel than equipment. Such 
e years, The viability of projects after 
lly when expansion is attempted. In 
у abandoned for lack of 
eive external aid 
(25) 


external а 
some cas 
continuity 
is shaky and more atte 


in external 
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: " 3 : same 
The following commentary, in relation to a Latin American project, makes the 
point: 


Я successful. How- 
The project terminated as planned this fall, It is generally considered to be Di cud Ist 
ever, some doubt has been expressed to me in private by the project officer an bu пуан 
Whether the use of the extensive multi-media centre and of materials production oe И ПЕПЕ 
skills will continue now. They suspect that the 15 governments of the regioni DURATION in 
enough money for supplies, equipment maintenance and personnel to keep the 
operation. 
In this regard, it can be said that .. 
continuation, as well as to the 
assistance, the new 


; Пен e to the 
ə [external] money and expertise are indisper ШЕ ыш 
introduction of the innovation, and that without suc 
teacher training practice might not survive. 


Е A 5 ps ia, cited 
The first part of Schramm’s summary on innovations in educational den 
below, illustrates support for the second alternative that of reduction in scale. 


None of these projects could have gone 
logistic and technical- from outside. 

is the best Way to encourage nationa 
method supportable largely by local res 


cial, 
forward successfully without substantial appart. ere 
This raises the question of whether such foree Muro 
| educational reform, or whether a similar, Jess ae (26) 
ources, might be more lasting even if somewhat slower. 


"n -scale 
Schramm's suggestion reflects our own bias toward a strategy of initial m 
innovation followed by more ambitious diffusion. As indicated earlier, Veo dis 
itiated or supported innovations report a very high rate of replacement of w e with 
external assistance they can mobilize. Such innovations can also stay in tun built 
real needs more easily than can a large-scale project. Finally, wider опо, 
On the foundation of a tested experience seems to us a more solid base than 


rior 
Spread initiation of an innovation with which few people have had any P 
experience, 


А 5 to deal 
Achieving autonomy: basic theorems and survey data. We need now, however, 


E a 
with the basic question of how à person or institution takes over responsibility «uh 
task which had been dependent on external aid. The underlying model is very set м 
the same as one in learning theory, psychodynamic change theory or in theori ‘acts 
institutional and social change. We shall use it here to review examples of proj 
which transfer responsibility to indigenous personnel and finance, 


Р s ; for a 
Schematically, three types of conditions, listed below, must be met in order 
Project to become successfully autonomous: 


isi T ; ; А urces 
(a) Provision, There m rovision for a period when special energies or reso port 
Will no longer be as numerous. This generally involves some continuing 50р 
along with increasing integration within the former system. 


ust be p 


; :ed out 
(b) Gradual preparation. The new skills, behaviours or structures must be tried p" 
and exercised so that the moment of independence is not overly brutal. 

attempt should not be 


8, Ы be 
à made to make more ог more difficult changes than ca? 
tried out and exercised, 


- ce ТЕ 
(c) Confidence or commitment. There must be confidence that the person or inst! 
tion will be abl 


À e to function successfull 
aid. This Will al 


SO increase the commitment to the changes being made. Confi 

dence and commi 
continued supp 
The survey results provide an approximate image of the type and degree of autonomy 
achieved in developi ies. In our sample of teacher education projects, 91 pet 
ans to continue the project after external assistance 
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had terminated. B р es conce 
. Below are the (percentage) figu i i 
že | : | ( ге) figures concerning replacement of outside 


Table 10.3. Replacement of external personnel and finance. 


Replacement 
No р! п Replacement Replacement 
replacement planned but not 6 partially fully 
P рее implemented implemented 
o % % 

Replacement of outside i 
technical personnel with 

6 44 38 10 


nationals 


Replacement of outside 
financial assistance 
with national 19 41 30 11 


These figures аге somewhat deceptive, however, since a planned replacement m 
not be implemented simply because the project is not yet completed or has been bed 
recently completed. It is more meaningful to relate rates of replacement to otl У 
important variables—e.g., project type, origin of the project, amount of external i 
degree of comprehensive planning, type and seriousness of barriers encountered s , 
and this has been done in previous chapters. Therefore, the only really useful Ped 
mation to be derived from this table is that replacement is more often provided or 
personnel than for finance and that in one-fifth of the cases, continuing оту 


not being planned 
From previous à 
when the originators 


for. 
nalyses, we have seen that replacement is more often implemented 


of the project are all or mostly nationals, when there is a high 
proportion of national financial assistance and when levels of ambition are low or 
moderate. There is also some indication that careful planning is associated with partial 
or full replacement of external assistance. Once again, there are commonsense inter- 
pretations to be made: people or institutions follow through more responsibly on 
projects which they themselves have designed and to which they themselves are 
committed, especially when they plan them carefully and are not too ambitious in 
what they expect of themselves. ; 

Responses to another survey question, shown below, are potentially more signi- 
ficant, albeit equally problematic to interpret. 


of the project altered with termination of external assistance? 


To what extent has the quality 
% 

29 . Improved greatly 

17 - Improved slightly 

25 . Remained about the same 
25 . Declined slightly 

4 - Declined sharply 

0 - Project terminate 


d with termination of outside assistance 
ich internal judges are likely to be biased in answering 


on wh 
d identified with the project. Not 


This is the type of questi ‹ 
since they are normally both committed to and i . No 
surprisingly the interviews and project evaluation reports yield a less optimistic 
picture One interesting aspect is the relatively high rate of ‘slight decline’ (although 
the term itself is ambiguous) which is admitted on the part of external advisers and 


national officials. | р 
re clear-cut illustrations of typical respo 


To give some mo n t | 
cite two interesting passages. (a) from an interview with a te 


nses to this question, we 
am comprising an adviser 
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i i ducation 
and ministry official, and (b) from Ahmed's analysis of an Asian farmer e 
project. 


i it will probably be less 
We hope that the project will go on without the [external] EUR ан shit nos cs 
greed and things will not be done as systematically. Some o p 


jve 
j e ground and gi 
siastic about the changes, and the ministry has other projects to get off the g 

its attention to. 


P ials with 
i i i livered via radio, films, and printed materi eae 
Un elo он ues deer “Чы a i efforts of guidance workers 
x rie ahd ае but the practical application of this Ca IUE jorexample: hence 
Budget stringencies had seriously curtailed the production of d E kad been few 
the messages still being delivered were likely to be in some cases npn SORTENS, films and 
if any systematic audience studies to evaluate the effectiveness o; es o the primary: needs en 
other materials or to guide producers in fitting future Ин d уды Копа; wall 
interests of the intended audience. The technical quality les ior aamcble unit for presen 
some of it distinctly inferior. For instance, some 8-mm films та, 29 and suffered frómi Pook 
tation to villagers contained out-of-focus shots, were badly scratc A ee 

i T ions 

Ho t impression of the ICED research team was that the Wo dp О they 
not sufficiently integrated with other ORD educational and information e 5 


rt 
i Қ joyed strong supp 
had suffered a decline in priority and support since their heyday when they enjoye 

from AID. (27) 


Testing the theorems 
three postulated pre 
previous section. W 
taken up in our ea 
change. 


t the 
for achieving autonomy. We shall now look more paci н ies 
-conditions for achieving successful autonomy eg niwe 
e consider this to be a very critical discussion, part o aii ind 
tlier analysis of the conditions for successful adult lea. 


" у x А inistries 
Planning and providing for follow-up, Where communities, institutions s Fuse y 
have made provision for the period when external support will be absent < Ideally, 
reduced, there is evidence of Successful implementation of the gs nape is no 
Such provision should be naturally built into the environment itself. "m innovation 
existing provision for follow-up, we can legitimately ask whether the 
corresponds to the situation in which it is being implemented, | » parently 

To give some examples, we cite first from the ICED analysis of an ap 


1 
В 5 2 279 -of-schoo. 
Successful, locally initiated Asian project in vocational training for out-o 
youth: 


The distinguishin 
training. The P 


Hist 
end with jus 

tivities in Jombang is that they do not end w 

With the youth and pro 


л ct 
government agencies continue to maintain сойо 
lizing the skills in profit-making Saale: 
tatoes; raising chickens, ducks, and other a erative 
pairs, for making tiles and bricks: and running SOR ees 
ogramme thus comprises а vertically integrated i out 
5: identifying the educational need, designing a training experience, carry nce in 
ini ical and productive experience, and continuing um (2 

marketing, and so on, to ensure utilization of acquired skills. 

In other Words, an es 
practical applications 
ment after the proje 
Programmes, where 
often lacking. 


Peer support can be an im 


ually acquiring autonomy, 
maintenance of a "reference р 


sential ingredient of suc 
and further Occasions 
ct is completed, This 
Occasions for maintainin 


ich 
cessful adoption is the degree to SA 
for learning are available in the jeu 
is the crucial question in most litera Те 
8 and increasing the acquired skills а 


з ; d- 
portant help during the period when the project is gra 


Apart from administrative assistance, the creation qus 
Toup’ is often an effective device. These are people w. 
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have been involved in the innovation a 
nd who can call on one another fi 
і à or ће! 
sympathy. Somethimes, in fact, such groups constitute an unexpected but xis 
secondary effect for a project which was not so successful during its period iles "s 
tion. To illustrate, here is the IEDES analysis of an African rural education ascen 


The IEDES team concluded that, although retention of learning among former stude f 

education three to six years after their leaving the centre is on the whole poor, there iiu dur. 
evidence that, where post-school groups existed, the situation was showing marked Па. 
The mere fact of belonging to a post-school group appeared to be of fundamental decine 
a former student, IEDES found that the only students of rural education to have ку шл 
or even enriched their knowledge were those who were members of these groups, managed by 
former students in conjunction with the teacher and village notables. Moreover, they were the 
only ones who took the initiative to organize themselves and participate collectively in the supple- 
mentary courses. These young adults displayed an extraordinary sense of dynamism and a spirit 


of invention. 


In 1968 a government decree recognized the formation of post-school groups as an integral 
part of the new rural education system and by 1972 approximately 60 new groups were active, 


though mostly in the Yatenga district. (29) 


Below are two illustrations of typical outcomes when the follow-up phase was not 


adequately prepared: 

Another weakness in the project design is the Jack of provision for subsequent development of 
Secondary education in this region. This project has made an important beginning, but what does 
it lead on to? (30) 


Q. What will happen when you leave? 
A. There will be 120 school buildings completed or with annexes. There will be physical traces 
al review of the programme, but no one pro- 


but, for the rest ... well, there was a good critic: 
vided for follow-up from within the country or from the UNDP. (31) 


Gradual preparation for taking over responsibility. In numerous case studies and 
interviews, the decline in a project after termination of external aid is attributed to a 


lack of preparation for that moment. Either national funding is not made progress- 
ively available, or external advisers continue to direct the project and to man all the 
crucial posts. Owiredu, in analysing the African Social Studies Programme, gives a 
good account of this oft-repeated scenario. 

of funds made available by the Ford Foundation 
t over an initial period of two years. This Founda- 
f a small Secretariat ... Unfortunately, no arrange- 
ments were made at the outset whereby member countries would contribute to the support of the 
Secretariat or undertake definite responsibility. This was a weakness in the system since it meant 
that the Programme had to depend largely upon foreign donor organizations for support of the 
Central Organization. If this Programme was to have an essentially African direction, then finan- 
cial commitment however limited, for the support of the Secretariat by the member countries 
would have Sen in order Foreign donor organizations are under no obligation to continue 


supporting the Programme indefinitely and unless a system is evolved to get a regular source of 
funds, the Programme will cease to exist when foreign funds no longer come 1n. (32) 


The Programme was started as a result 
for effective but not total programme suppor! 
tion also provided funds for the maintenance 0 


1 of financial support contributed by the country’ constituted a 
of those responding to this survey question, and it was 
73 per cent of the project evaluation reports. Other 


indices suggest that this may not be entirely due to a lack of internal resources. For 
example, locally initiated projects did not report this problem as often as did larger 
scale projects. when external assistance is high, 


There are some projects where, 
national funding goes. and stays, elsewhere. Such a pattern may signal a lower level of 
commitment on the part of the national officials or institutions toward externally 


‘Inadequacy of the leve 
serious problem for 52 per cent 
an equally serious problem in 
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originated and funded projects. Other sources (33) make the same neo ва 
By the end of the phase of external funding, so little internal finance has been em 
available to the project that it becomes budgetarily impossible to take over the Ms Eos 
continuation. Schramm suggests that the RE eon of the well planne 
ly well tested Niger ITV project followed this pattern. 

E funding or material resources are only one part of the dines 
is just as imperative for nationals to learn and practise the skills necessary e Es 
innovation. In this way, they are able both to build up personal involvement with ES 
project and to prepare themselves for taking over execution from the external Үр 
This point is well put in the following evaluation report of a Latin American project: 


The results of the project, achieved en tirely within the ongoing systems of education and үшү 
have been used and will therefore continue to be used as part of them... The training of cou teh 
parts [was] genuinely and directly aimed at the transfer of initiatives within the life of the proj 


And from an interview with a Latin American official: 


I am very optimistic about the programme's continuin. 
example, a lot of the key personnel have already bee 
regular staff. 


в after external funding is cut off. Ee. 
n absorbed in the School of Education 


Confidence and commitment. 


subject with a provocative qu 
official: 


It appears opportune to open the discussion on this 
Otation from an interview with an African planning 


Basically, this Strategy of assistance is problematic, 
transfer of responsibilities to indigenous personnel. 
for the ‘best experts available’ to aid with executi 
ministry official from the Arab States: 


since it works against the d 
Part of this strategy is the que у 
on of the innovation. To cite 


We try to get the best experts availa 


in reputed 
ble- we try for deans or heads of departments in reput 
universities. Anyone the government г 


ecruits has written 6-12 books, 


The dilemma here is th 


~literally—turn over the problems to 
the experts, 


t the competence within the ovd 
; (b) that someone else will be able to solve our comple? 


> 


ғ st 
rnal expertise ... Or, as one of the то 
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If you treat the national counterparts like irresponsible children, they become just that. You 
do all the work and then you leave and they try to live up to their reputation and you might as 
well not have come in the first place. 


t is not the institution which spontaneously asks for its 
f the expert or director becomes essential to achieving this 
pert’s competence in his field than his pedagogical 
hich is decisive. This comes out in the following 


To a great extent, since i 
autonomy, the behaviour о 
autonomy. Here, it is less the ex 
and psychological sophistication w 
interview with a Latin American official: 


Q. What did the technical adviser do that was so good? 


A. He had the ability to translate a lot of theory into a practical solution. He didn't talk about 
it; he helped people develop talents that made them find the solutions. He could get people 
to participate in this process completely ... He got people to realize that they had strengths ... 

[He also put into place a system whereby] there were as many as four counterparts per 
expert ... For example, some of these counterparts Were ‘co-tutors d They actually produced 
materials along with the expert ..- Later, they were able to do it without him. 


It is, of course, not an easy task for a director or expert to accept as an indicator of 

success the fact that he is not needed to direct or advise. A good deal of empirical 

research suggests that few leaders can in fact tolerate this situation, and that they tend 

either to extend the period of dependence if they remain or, if they leave, to threaten 

the capacity of the innovation to survive without them. (34) 

Extension from the pilot phase within and outside the country 

Unfortunately, we have more information on how innovations are initiated and 
| to generalize them to other settings. In a 


implemented in one site than on attempts h | 
certain sense, of course, much the same adventure can be lived over in each of the new 
settings, so that the patterns we have already studied will be repeated here. When 


extension takes the form of major administrative implementation, the same cycle 
occurs as that described in chapter III and chapter IV. Similarly, when the таа 
Utilized is that of a gradual, indirect diffusion to local settings, the аг Mob 
and constellation of intervening factors correspond to the small-scale or locally in- 


itiated projects described earlier. | І à 
"The 0 лепсе of course, lies in the fact that a pilot project constitutes a bà 
Or experiment furnishing important information about the best conditions in which 
зис i j ld be implemented elsewhere. In our survey sample of teacher 
па om. d as pilot experiences. In 53 per 


А strié 
$ i j 47 per cent were characterized 25 РЕ. rience: 
ap ete pa had been made to establish similar projects in other parts 


of the country. In 13 per cent of the cases, action had already been taken to estab- 


lish similar projects in other countries. 


these ‘pilot’ projects are o! 
, M, have seen placa attempt at innovation than would a closely controlled 
itu 


scale is likely to occur at the 
i W is is so, the same phenomenon oí y 1 l 
E in this 1 | à ject di 5 ves 2 | 
generalization phase. As one exper enced projec director commen ed on s point 


in the interviews: 


often very ambitious, and that they 


" ilot phase to the generalization phase. 
А us when we move from the pilo g 
There is a partaa Sala ол preparation to deal with the problem of scale ... One assumes 
There is just now E icd is three or four times the staff and money and equipment and then no 
that all that RU than that is made .. Sometimes, even when there are not these kinds 
arte bcm extending the project, there is а tendency to go ahead anyway. 
resi a 
The citation brings out well the combination of factors reviewed in previous chapters: 
ambition, rapidity, minimal planning, tendency to implement ‘administratively’ 
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without prior stud 


if ears 
lack of sufficient Tesources, etc. The problems may even be more acute if—as app 


x Я ; r the 
to be the case in many projects—external assistance has been heavily used fo 


ар "m he 
‚ Or is only available in limited quantities, for t 
(more significant) phase of extension. 


à Е па 
ега пр on the basis of a single project ДЫ па 
(b) generalizing in a different way (e.g., with 


; ilot 
cal power structures) than in the pa 
phase. A typical case in point appears in Augier’s account of the extension of the оё 
technical training centres in the Ivory Coast. The sequence of events here merits 
study: 


The first centre was set up at Gagnoa b 
designated by the villages and came to th 
Was given to those with some ability in woo 
training they returned to their village and be 
men or planters. This experiment was succe. 
starting eleven new Rural Technical Centres, 
first опе... Why? 

First of all, they were set u 
tunities and often for reaso, 


planning and consultations. 
and decentralized (indirect) modes 


from another Perspective in the 
Literacy Programme, 


A major paradox Tesults from the Gov 
method to be employed in its national 
to be an essential component of j 


ically and 
of specific groups. In an наана ч 
+ it is questionable whether the financial, а 


A viable approach to training in agricultural occupations for the large number of rural youth who 
will live on the land is yet to be found. The settlement scheme, a qualified success at best, is too 
expensive and its expansion is limited by the scarcity of casily reclai 


mable land, The Young 
Farmers Clubs. like their counterparts in many countries, serve Mostly as social and recreational 
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outlets for youths. The small, church-sponsored training programmes for young farmers have 
proved more effective mainly because they select the most motivated learners, provide intensive 
practical training, and gear the training to specific employment opportunities. It is doubtful 
essfully expanded and, even if they could be, it is by no means 


if these programmes can be succ! а и. 
certain that there would be sufficient economic opportunities for a large number of these 


trainees. (37) 


Intra-regional generalization. An important but seldom studied variable in the dif- 
fusion of innovations can appear when it is a question of diffusing it in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a pilot project. There is often more reticence here than elsewhere, 
and officials tend to grow impatient with that reticence. Since the local conditions 
appear to be very similar and the region belongs to the same administrative district, 


there is a tendency to generalize first in that region and to do so with a minimum of 
Prior negotiation, Rational as that strategy May appear, т often ae т 
lems than it solves. Тһе Rand study on recent educationa innovations in the Unite 
States mentions some of the reasons for this. 

hange agent project strategies and materials is 
rent indifference seemed to stem from an unwillingness 


What is notable about intra-distr 
to admit that someone else in the 


Mow little of it there was ... This SPES Reise 
© acknowledge the accomplishments of thei : 
district with roughly the same problems and КОШ ран! 
Staff also reported that other teachers and P 
threat, (38) 

pointed out some problems involved in the strategies 


Strategies and diffusion. We ed ften by beginning with the region in which the pilot 
generalizing ‘administrative У" indicated the potential interest of more indirect, 
а is found. We НЕ, diffusion in order to extend innovations beyond 

cially interactive techniqu‘ to other countries. To be sure, the success of such a 
their original settings, Often int key variables: similarity of needs, permeability to 
Strategy depends on à number ^ information about the innovation, power dynamics 
solutions from without, access ere is evidence that, although these 'socially 


1 
‘ А owever, th 4 £ 
Within the new setting» etc. in widely used, they contribute to a high rate of stable 


interactive’ techniques 9, 40) 1 í 
adoption when they are- ( at the generalization strategies studied here merits a brief 
One. final characteris ү projects ате extended, national officials often arrange for 
сеш сину o д ew sites [0 visit the original site in order to familiarize 
director on © ficials at Бол. There is some evidence that this strategy, although a 
themselves with t obvious advantages, can often have less positive secondary 
logical one with so Lu]. ponti Qut. some of these and argue for an alternative 
effects, Green" 


approach: issemination strategies we encountered were structured so as to reduce 
Паре ЕН guccessft! erceived irrelevance of exemplary projects. These projects sent 
QU ene preat m the classroom опата i projects included parents as well as teachers 
tr ah teams (WINE districts that hac PUE These travelling teams tried to help 
d 4 Е nistrato" d implement their ха D S s an did not tell them what to do in detail 
local districts єзїнї Ming to help districts build their own innovative capacities, and did not ds 
local dis they {16 ow Ty 
j . -their OW Е - 3 
In other У Са of their Ov felt that this "travelling circus’ a Е 
„риса 9! -oct staff b 6 5 approach worked ch be 

to install а и pt projet oject from the staff of other districts. Visitors to ; Шо better than 
Change = ovative They often saw the accomplishments of the See rontana Site 


he inn 


сетей (0 1" visito 
For cam Pi ізі ‚ (4D 
€ f this approact : 
= ав о р ach, often observed in empirical studies, į 
comes more committed to the positive effects of ie that the 
9! change in і 
an its 
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3 of commu- 
etting when it interprets or ‘sells’ its project elsewhere. The process 


own si 1. Lippitt 
al. 

nicating one's satisfaction may make the advantages of change seem more re 

et al provide a good, final example. 


а community which had inaugurated a 
the value of the new 


committe 
their indecisive feelings about the community council vanished, and they became fully 
to the usefulness and value 
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ANNEX: QUESTIONNAIRE PREPARED FOR THE SPECIAL PROJ 
ON INNOVATION PROCESS, SEPTEMBER 1975 dd 


Summary of teacher training project experience 


d of summarizing the experience of many experts and field workers in different 
projects, we request your co-operation in responding to the following questions.! Most questions 
can be answered merely by checking the response column which most closely corresponds to your 
personal judgement ог observation. Try to answer all questions which apply to your current pro- 
ject and base your answer on project experience up to the present time. If, however, the project 
is only in its first half-year, OF if you feel you are minimally informed on its operations, please use 
the last project you were involved with in responding to all the questions below. If you do not 
understand a question, indicate by placing a question mark (?) beside the response box. If you feel 
the particular question has no application to your case, write ‘NA’ beside the response box. If you 
would like to comment or qualify your response to a particular question indicate by writing ‘C’ 
beside the response box. You may write your comment on the side of the page opposite the item. 
In any case please do not leave any response boxes blank without some comment or notation. 


As one metho 


i jal i sith stric mity. It is important that you tear 

1 ion: material is to be reported w ith strict anonymity. poran. a 

Atentan а пена and retain the number of the form until the feed-back discussion later in 
the conference. 
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2:2 


2.3 
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IDENTIFICATION DATA 


i VANS ses will 
To be used only for summary analysis and subanalysis by type of project. All respon: 


à f А erived from 
be reported anonymously and no identifying data will appear in any reports deri 
this material. 


Source of outside financial assistance. 


Level of financial assistance (approx. U.S.$) Project total: . .s.0...9%* 


Current year: . 5.6 «+: 


National contribution (approx. U.S.$) Project toti „ш. сте r * 


Current year: ... 0t 
Approximate number of Persons to be trained: 


: ;CTIVES 
AWARENESS AND DEFINITION OF NFEDS AND THE SETTING OF OBJECT 


From what persons or groups did the idea for this Project come originally?. ... ++ 7770 
How strongly was the need for change felt by different groups? 
Need for 
t change 
Very NOwtOO! Мока occur 
ongl у dispu 
strongly Strongly strongly all i 
== 
Technical experts from other F [ 
countries and international organ- 
izations 


Technical experts native to 
country 


Educational leaders and Officials 


| 

| 

Members of the Project team ; = 
: ii 

2) 


Was the need clearly defined and understood by different groups? 


efined 
Very Not very Not at all defin 
clearly Clearly clearly ^ or understood 
БҮ Бары. cocos а e oem 


Educational leaders and officials . . . + a 
WesCherhp i e Gia e НМВ 
Trainees 
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2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


2.10 
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What media were used to express the need? (Check all which apply.) 


Frequently Once or twice Never 


Formal report published and distributed. . . . . | 
Newspaper articles... «nnn 
Political speeches... < sett tnn lg 
Radio programmes . . «seen n nne 


Television programmes. . . 


Leaflets. sne oso rea iS 


Large public meetings ... = 

Small group discussions 

Other (specify) hz == 
Eee ied арени se 48 


By whom was the need or problem analysed within the institution? 


O By trainees 
Г] Other (specify) 


By director, with directives to staff 


Г] By staff 


ctives for the project? 


Were needs transformed into a set of obje 
Vaguely defined 


OO Very precisely 
Fairly precisely Not defined in any 
formalized way 


|a Defined in general terms 


Was this done through the usual mechanisms of the institution or through the creation of 


a special mechanism? 


a Usual Г] Special 


Was outside help used to define the objectives? 


Task was performed exclusively by outside =O 
п technical experts 


Mostly insiders 


Г] Entirely by insiders 


a Mostly by outsiders 
o Inside-outside collaboration 
yas there consensus on the objectives within the institution? 
Was ai y 
explain бнећу:. . 4 


If по, please 
dified during the project? 


explain how 


SE pa RN НО REPS ыны eu 

3 opinion, were the official objectives of the project realistic? 

ol 

iny ely high and unobtainable 


nally stated 


5 O M ately hi 
п eth C] Moderately high and obtainable 


a 


n and probably unobtainable 


very hie! Not very high 


Very high but obtainable 


3. THE PLANNING PROCESS 


3.1 


O Yes, very distinct (approx. dates 


from 


the project? 


to.. 


Yes but not very distinct 


O Yes, clearly and in great detail 


O Yes, clearly but not in detail 


3.3 


Was the plan for the project ever revised? 


O Major revisions made frequently 


O Major revisions made once or twice 


3.4 
Г] Deviated significantly 
Г] Deviated slightly 


Were plans for implementation clearly specified 


Did the project adhere closely to the written plan? 


О 


О 
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` i РІ 
Was there a distinct period in this project which could be called the planning phase 


Planning occurred throughout, 


not a distinct phase 
Very little planning at any time 


writing before the beginning of 


Yes, but not clearly 


No, there was no real plan issued 
as a document 


Only minor revisions 


Plan was not changed at all 


Adhered fairly closely 
Adhered strictly 


4. ACQUIRING PROJECT-RELEVANT TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE 


4.1 


What different sources were used to ob 


implementation of the project? (Check all 


Source 


Experts from outside the country. . 
Experts within the country 


Site visits to similar projects in 
othercountHé$ eo os „шылын 
Site visits to similar Projects within 
Шеш ск cls bine oe 
Documents on similar projects in 
other countries 


Documents on 
Within the country 


similar projects 


Teachers and teacher organizations. 


Professional staff of existing 
teacher training Organizations. . 


Books and documents on various 
aspects of teacher training 


Books and documents on educa- 
tion for development... ..... . 


tain technical knowledge for the planning and 


which apply.) 
Effort expended to acquire " 5 
knowledge Usefulness 
High ^ Some No Ves Some- _ Not 
effort ^ effort ^ effort oy what atall 
m 


=} 


|с 
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Was acquiring technical knowledge considered to be an important aspect of the project? 


* 
io 


O Extremely important 


Somewhat important 


O Notat all important 


4.3 In its present form, woud you describe this project as innovatory? 


[] Entirely new and original, not based on outside technical knowledge. 


Represents a mixture of new and old ideas from inside and outside. 


ixture of new and old ideas but almost entirely generated within 


Represents à m 
the country. 
imarily an adaptation of concepts and procedures already half understood and 


Is pr 
implemented in at least one other country. 


Г] The project is not primarily innovatory but rather represents a continuation, expan- 
sion or duplication of programmes already well established within the country. 


5% HOW VARIOUS PERSONS AND GROUPS WERE RELATED TO THE PROJECT 


5.1 How were political leaders involved? (Check all which apply.) 


С] Participated actively in all major phases. 


O Made key decisions. 


Were represented on project working teams. 


Г] Were represented on advisory groups. 


Г] Made speeches in support of project. 
Г] Had little involvement. 


Г] Involved but in other ways (specify) 
5.2 Ном were educational leaders involved? 
Г] Participated actively in all main phases. 


O Made or participated in key decisions. 


Were represented in project working teams. 


[1 Were represented on advising groups. 


(0 Had little involvement. 


Involved but in other ways (specify) 


s involved in project? 


53 How were teacher 
participated in all phases. 


O Teacher representatives 


O Teacher representatives participated in key decisions. 


represented on project working teams. 


Teachers were 


O Teachers were represented on advisory groups. 


r1 Had little involvement. 


Involved but in other ways (specify)... nn 
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5.4 


5.5 


5.6 


6.00 
6.01 

6.02 
6.03 


6.04 


6.05 


6.06 
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How were members of the community involved in the project? 


O Community representatives participated in all phases. 


Community representatives Participated in key decisions. 


Community representatives participated in working teams. 


(О Had little involvement. 


Involved but in other ways (specify) 


See following page. 


POTENTIAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE COURSE OF A PROJECT 


A number of situations may cause difficulties for a project at various times. A difficulty 
may be a delay, a shortage, a conflict or a problem of some kind. Many such difficulties are 
normal and predictable and most may be easily overcome, Nevertheless, because experts 
differ on the relative importance of different factors, it would be most useful to have your 
judgement of these areas in the light of your specific field experience, Topics are listed in 
seven major groupings including geographic, historic, socio-cultural, political, economic, 
procedural and personal. There is also some necessary repetition and overlapping of 
questions. ; 

We would like you to judge the potential seriousness of each of these difficulties by 
checking the appropriate box after each item. For each set of items first rate the ‘in general 


summary item, then the separate subitems. Also please add your own items if you feel this 
list is incomplete. 


E = ot 
Extremely Very Some Paes а 
serious serious What ut not o 
serious serious Бу те 


Geographic factors in general 


Long distance between Places... ., m E 
Slow transport of materials 


Isolation from other countries which | 
are involved in similar projects: ss. 


Climatic conditions which make 
work difficult 


Persons who should have been m 
involved in the Project (as trainees 
or in other capacities) were difficult 


4 
to locate andrecruit.....,... | 


Other geographic factors (specify and 
Tate seriousness) 


Historic factors in general 


Colonial rule left a vacuum of leader- 
ship 


z 
Colonial education system was very | | 


inappropriate for needs of the 


Colonial rule left the country very 
suspicious of foreigners 
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6.14 


6.15 


6.16 


6.17 


6.20 
6.21 


6.22 


6.23 


6.24 


6.25 


Ruling élites traditionally opposed to 
innovation or to expansion in educa- 
tion sphere 


Struggle for independence left the 
educational structure in disorder ... 


In the struggle for independence 
many technically qualified teachers 
and teacher educators left the 


Other historic factors (specify and 
rate seriousness) 


Social and cultural factors in general 


There was conflict among ideologies 
about change 


There was a poor climate for sharing 
ideas openly 


There was inadequate social harmony 
and good relations among project 
team members 


There were problems in social rela- 
tions between team members and 
others. 


There were significant 
barriers to be overcome 


language 


There were significant differences in 
cultural values 


There was poor attendance at project 
meetings 


Other social or cultural factors: 
(specify and rate seriousness) 


Political factors in general 


Disputes among different political 
parties or factions 


by special 


Lack of interest by political leaders. . 


Certain key political leaders were 
opposed to project 


Objections to project 
interest groups. 


Lack of understanding of project by 
ронса Јеаде............. 
Lack of good communication with 
Political leaders... sce sane... 
Educators on project did not under- 
stand political realities 


Extremely Very 
serious 


serious 
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Observed Not 
but пої observed 
serious by me 


Some- 
what 
serious 


|| 


| 
| 


| 
1 
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6.38 


6.39 


6.40 


6.41 


6.42 


6.50 
6.51 


6.52 


6.53 


6.54 


6.55 
6.56 


6.57 


6.58 


6.59 


6.60 


6.61 


6.62 


6.70 
6.71 


Drive to nationalize education makes 
use of outside technical assistance 
more difficult... «7777 
Changing governments makes it more 
difficult. to maintain consistent 
policy and to follow р!ап$....... 
Pressure from political leaders to 
produce results in too short a period 
Om 6.6.5 же ваја ИК X BENS © 
Fear that the project might have 
results which would disrupt the 
existing political situation... + -+ - 
Other political factors (specify and 
rate seriousness)... « «sn 


Economic factors in general 
Inadequacy of level of financial 
aid from outside the country .... - 


Inadequacy of level of financial 
support contributed by the 


Inflation threw original cost esti- 
mates completely GIL. mew cr 
Costs were generally underestimated 
even without considering the effect 
iof infladons £c эмеле tnit 
Project funds were mismanaged. . - - 
Project funds were poorly allocated 
to different aspects Or phases of the 
project sg чон ae REMIT rd 
There were significant delays in the 
delivery of funds... ++ 33700) 
The economic condition of the 
country asa whole i 54 а «+ st 
National economic priorities were on 
other areas than education. .-- ++: 
National economic priorities were on 
other areas within the education 
к = c uh NORGE Ee 
Project team lacked understand- 
ing of economic realities in the 
COUN ee Эле ee rm 


Results of the project did not 
appear to have sufficient advan- 


tage in economic terms. + ++ + 3:00 


Procedural factors in general 
Formal authority to begin project 
Wasidelayede. e seu trem t 
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6.72 


6.73 


6.74 


6.75 


6.76 


6.77 


6.78 


6.79 


6.80 


6.81 


6.82 


6.83 


6.84 


6.85 


6.86 


6.87 


6.88 


6.89 


6.90 
6.91 


6.92 


6.93 


There was a lack of clear lines of 
authority 


There was insufficiently 
structure for decision making 


clear 


There was too much decentralization 
of decision making to different 
groups 


There was too much centralization 
of decision making 


There was not enough co-ordination 
of people in different roles... . . . . 


There was a lack of common under- 
Standing of project objectives 


There was a lack of agreement on 
project objectives 


Outside 


technical assistance was 


Materials for the project were of poor 
quality 


Materials for the project were in 
insufficient quantity . 


Materials for the project were not 
ready or not delivered on time . . W 


There was a lack of skilled manpower 
to implement the project as planned , 


The departure and replacement (turn- 
over) of key persons in the project 


happened too quickly to preserve 
continuity 


The project was implemented too 
UCR SO Ron I DOS 
The project was implemented too 
slowly 


There were too many rules and 
regulations which had to be followed. 


There was inadequate consideration 
of problems of implementation. . . 


Other procedural factors (specify and 
rate seriousness) 


Persons in key roles were not open to 
change their attitudes or behaviour. . 


There were insufficient rewards for 
those who would be implementers . . 
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> У Some- Observed Not 
Extremely ea what butnot observed 
зеен өй serious serious by me 
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=” 


=| 
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6.94 


6.95 


6.96 


6.97 


6.98 


6.99 


7.0 


ТА 
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Extremely Very Somes Observed Not 
че йу жойо what but not observed 
serious serious by me 
А T7 
There was a lack of persistence by 
advocates of the project ...... . - 
There were personality conflicts 


among various members -of the 
project team... 2. - eee nn n n 


Some key persons were too rigid and 
narrow in their understanding of 

the project... .-- eee ntn nn | 

Some key persons were too loose and 
broad in their understanding of the 
project. sso se на menm 
Some project members lacked under- 


standing and appreciation of the 
feelings of others... «ee 


Other personal factors (specify and 
rate seriousness). . . + 


jus = 


PROCEDURES FOR ON-GOING AND FINAL EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 


What is the current status of your project regarding evaluation? 


O Evaluation completed © Evaluation has been planned only 
Г] Evaluation in full progress 


Г] Evaluation planned and initiated 


(0 Evaluation is in process of being planned 


(О There is no plan for evaluation 


If evaluation is not complete, answer all the questions below on the assumption that the 


plan has been carried out. 
Was the project monitored or evaluated by existing mechanisms, by new mechanisms or 
by both? 


Entirely new O Mostly existing 


Only existing 


O Mostly new 


Equal mixture 


discussions between staff members or between 


mostly informal (for example, 
reports, workshops, analysis by 


Were they X : s 
director and staff members) or formal (staff meetings, 


special unit or person)? 


Mostly formal 


07 Mostly informal 


Mixed 


as or decisions concerning evaluation? 


Who participated in meetings, discussion 


All staff 


(0 Director only 


Staff and students 


Г] Senior staff 


O Others (specify) 
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7.4 Which of the following mechanisms were included in the evaluation procedure? 


(Check all which apply.) 


Creation of a special unit or group . 


Use of an external expert or 
evaluator 


Special periods set aside for 
evaluation 


Review of existing data from other 
sources (census, etc.) 


Designation of experimental and 
КОЙШ BEDUDS o in o ee eni e 


Clear specification of criteria for 
CV elation s sopa Saves urere reds 


Systematic sampling (random ог 
stratified) 


Direct observation of classroom 
behayjouP aS see ear 
Direct observation of behaviour 
in the field 


Written reports (quantitative)... . 
Oral reports 


8. 
81 Was the Project originally conceived as 
оп a trial basis? 
O Yes 
8.2 


Are there plans for continu 


Yes, was 
used 


If used, at what time? 


Beginning End Beginning Period- Conti- 
only only and end ically nuous 


= ] 


т 


| 
| 


| 


I I + 
— 
i EE] 
| | 
| | ] 
L 22 


ing the project after external 


O Yes 


EXTENSION, DISSEMINATION AND TRANSFER OF PROJECT ACTIVITIES 


a pilot project or an experiment to be introduced 


No 


assistance has terminated? 


No 
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8.3 Are any of the following procedures planned or implemented? 


8.34 Distributing reports of project results 
within the country ..... nnn 


8.35 Increasing the number of persons trained . 
8.36 Establishing similar projects in other 


Planned 2 Partially Fully 
implemented implemented 

8.31 Replacement of outside technical person- |] 
nel with nationals. ............ 

8.32 Replacement of outside financial assist- zeh zx 
ance with national .............. 

8.33 Establishing similar projects in other parts 1 
of the country. ©... eee eee n nn n 

4 

— 


countries, s ae eee ee ttt ng ng. 
8.4 To what extent has the quality of the project altered with termination of external 
assistance? 
O Improved greatly Г] Declined slightly 
O Improved slightly Г] Declined sharply 
Г] Remained about the same [0 Project terminated 
with termination 
of outside assistance 
9. What was the strategy of innovation? It is very difficult to provide a satisfactory summary 
of the strategies and operational philosophies of so many diverse projects. However, many 
of the following items have been recommended by various experts as important elements in 
a sound strategy of innovation. Which elements received emphasis in your project? 
Emphasis 
Extreme High Moderate Little Actively 
discouraged 
9.01 Self-help: belief that people ought to be Г Г 
able to solve their own problems with 
minimum outside interference or assist- 
дева пи Фаза ж a aye BESS voor © mew 
9.02 Maximum use of local resources. .... - + | 
9.03 Local control, participation, decision 
Ton а ETT WSEAS li | 
9.04 Responsive to local needs, customs, 
TESTES hep er boe a SRA ER pte э» op 
ж? ATEM + 1— 
9.05 Wide latitude for individual initiative and 
choice at the local level... . - + -+++ 
i i [os ot 
9.11 Strong adherence to specified national 
development goals ... +--+ essere 
9.12 Involvement and direction by top political T 
leadership... - +--+ renis t e 
9.13 Clear administrative hierarchy for decision 1 
making and їтрїетеп{айоп......... 
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Emphasis 
па, Actively 
Extreme High Moderate Little discouraged 

9.14 Negative sanctions for failure to conform 

to project procedures or failure to meet 

specified objectives 
9.15 Use of directives, laws, rules, procedural 

ТАП: э эле эв а „л шиша rus | — 
9.21 Maximum use of all resources, national, | 

local and outside... 2. 
9.22 Search for new ideas from as many people li 

asposible....,,..,,,, 0, _ __ | | 
9.23 Use of many media and many procedures 

for participation... 2... 1 
9.24 Broad definition of БОВЕ шоа тоа 


| T 

9.25 Openness to Tecycling the project, rede- 
fining goals and Procedures as circum- 
stances change 


9.31 Clear definition of objectives 


9.32 Careful and specific planning in detail , . m 


9.33 Use of research; 


systematic retrieval of 
information 


9.34 Evaluation in quantitative terms ..,, 


à; ey а] НЕ a 
9.35 Organized sub-groups or sub-systems for 


тезеатсћ, planning, materials development, 
dissemination, etc 


9.42 Techniques of Persuasion ,,,,., 
9.43 Identification and use of formal and 


informal leaders of opinion 


T communica- Г 
Чоп or provision of technical help 


—1 
9.45 Planned use of mass media to create | | | 
awareness of the innovation... L- 
9.51 Joint funding by nationals and outside 
i a AAE EE s 
5 | ү 
9.52 Joint funding by national and inter- a | 
орн =. 
9.53 Two-way dialo 


gue between Project and 


Others 


y project to understand 
user's actual situation. ..... о 
Use of various Procedures to get feed-back | 


as project goes along 


Subject index 


ACTION THEORIES: see Strategies 

- in innovatory projects, 203-205, 209- 

Adaptation process, 48, 181, 283-286 

Alienation, 188 

Alternative of grandeur (project type), 88-99, 
147, 185, 229, 234, 241, 255 

ambition in projects, 86, 93, 145-147, 273, 

7 

Aspirations, 147 

Assessment of needs: see Needs 

Authority; as factor, 76-77, 81, 82, 84, 103, 
190-192; figure, 104; strategy, 244. See 
also Power 

Autonomy, 278-283 

Awareness in innovation, 180-181, 185, 203 


BARRIERS TO INNOVATION, 16, 78-80, 
94-97, 220-241; economic, 172, 224; 
financial, 227, 237-238; geographical, 222- 
224; historical, 224; inadequate planning, 
144-153, 227, 229-233; opposition from 
key groups, 227, 239-240; personality con- 
flict, 227, 233-234; principal factors, 227 ff. 
seriousness of, 222-226; social relations, 
227, 240-241; underdevelopment, 227, 234- 
237 

Behavioural change, 85 

Benefits: as outputs, 63-64 

Bibliography, 22, 70, 116-117, 135-136, 160- 
161, 193, 218-219, 241-242, 265, 286-287 

Break-up precipitating innovation, 38 


CASE STUDY LITERATURE, 10, 19, 20, 
144 n., 176, 216 

Causes of innovation, 88-89, 99-100, 105-108, 
110-112, 118-135 

Centralization, 96, 119, 120-121, 127-128, 
150, 228-231, 268 

Cognitive development, 43 

Cohesion: as criterion of system, 30, 198; in 
a hierarchy, 201 

Colonial system: inappropriateness of, 88-89, 
92, 94, 100, 105, 118, 224, 239 

Community: leadership, 208-209; participation, 
212-213, 249-253 

Completion of systems, 25-26, 27, 33, 45 

Conflict situations, 134 

Connexion: as criterion of system, 29-30, 
197, 198; in a hierarchy, 201 


Consensus factor in innovation, 76-77, 81, 82, 
83-84, 190-194 

Consent, 203 

Conservatism, 100, 118 

Continuity of personnel, 96, 109, 232, 273 

Controlled expansion, 88, 99-104, 185 

Cost-analysis, 168 

Costs, 65, 167-168, 272; underestimation 
of, 148, 224 

Creation of systems, 28, 33, 37-40 

Critical periods, 44, 56 

Crusade, 88, 104-110, 119, 147, 185 

Cultural factors, 97, 112 n., 156, 225 


DATA ANALYSIS, 11, 226-229, 245-249 

Data base: inadequacies of, 272 

Decision making process, 122, 150, 194, 275 

Dependence, 56, 133, 134, 162, 171, 282-283 

Development, 26-28, 43-45, 237, 249, 259 

Diagnosis, 180, 185, 250. See also Needs 
assessment 

Dialogue process in innovation, 48-49, 66-67, 
192, 218, 244, 261-264 

Diffusion process in innovation, 181, 192, 
244, 246, 247, 257-261, 283-286 

Doctrine in projects, 80, 104-105, 108 

Dynamic cohesion, 31-32, 138 

Dynamic connexion, 30-31, 138 


ECONOMIC FACTORS IN INNOVATION, 
172, 197-198, 224, 237-238 

Economic woes syndrome, 171 

Education: as output, 64; system, 25, 35, 52, 
55, 119, 120, 274 

Educational leadership, 206-207 

Electronic media, 179-180 

Equilibrium principle in systems, 26 

Equipment: shortage of, 94, 108, 114. See 
also Resources 

Evaluation of projects, 65-68, 103, 152, 266- 
286; criteria for, 181, 267-268; inadequate 
ЈЕ 272-276; related to resource use 

‚ 185, 189, 248, 261; usefulness of, 266. 

del 11576 fulness of, 266 

Extension agent, 259 

External agencies in evaluation, 267-269 

M concern: as factor in 

External experts: profile of, 21. 126 185-186 
replacement ot, 98, 104, 282.283 rolex of. 


innovation, 
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90, 91, 94, 97, 101, 107, 110, 119, 122- 
123, 126, 129-134, 155, 182-183, 185-187 
External resources, 129, 133-134, 276-283 


FACTOR ANALYSIS, 11, 226-229, 245-249 

Feedback, 68, 218, 263, 264, 270 

Finance: external, 91-92, 98, 101, 107, 110, 
113, 131, 170-175, 237-238, 276-283 

Finance: internal, 89, 100, 105, 133, 170-175, 
237-238, 254-255 

Financial measures: problems with, 167-168 

Financial problems, 227, 237-238 

Financial resources, 75, 167; as problematic 
data base, 167-168; magnitude of, 168-170 

Flexibility: see Openness 

Flows within a system, 50-53 

Follow-up to innovations, 280-281 

Foreign aid: see External experts; Finance; 
External technical assistance 


GATEKEEPERS, 202 

Genetic epistemology, 9,43 

Generalization of innovations, 115, 283-286; 
inter-regional, 285 

Geographic factors, 195-197, 222-224 

Goals, 62-63, 181, 185, 248, 276 


Growth gradients, 40-42, 43, 56, 88, 99, 104- 
105, 111 


Growth patterns, 41-42 


HEADMASTERS, 107 


Hierarchies in social Systems, 200-202, 255 
Historical barriers to innovation, 224 


IAC MODEL, 75-88, 190-192; 
analysis, 86-88 

Implementation phase: barriers during, 79- 
80, 144-145; in ideal model, 154; in pro- 
Ject types, 92-93, 94-97, 102-104, 108-110, 
114-115; participation in, 194 

Independence as factor in system change, 71, 
88, 99, 105, 118, 224 

Information: role of in decision making, 122, 
123 

Infrastructures, 58-59, 76.88, 138; for assess- 
ment, 270; inadequacy of, 77-80, 86-87, 
149-150, 190-192, 235, 260; of small- 
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